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INTRODUCTION 


Schools and the “Renaissance of the Twelfth 
Century” 


Cédric Giraud 


To propose a new volume on the schools of the 12th century is to integrate the 
history of schools into the already long tradition of studies focusing on 
the “Renaissance of the twelfth century”, inasmuch as the phenomenon of the 
schools has been considered from the 19th century onwards as one of the main 
characteristics of that "Renaissance." According to Jacques Antoine Ampère 
(1800-1864)? propagator of the expression, the “Renaissance of the twelfth 
century” was characterized by a development in ways of thinking and a re- 
newal of the arts, simultaneously with a return to Antiquity. Ampére was re- 
sponsible for distinguishing three rebirths by linking them to major political 
events: the creation of the Carolingian empire corresponding to the Renais- 
sance of the gth century; the launching of the Crusades for the second Renais- 
sance; and the Reformation and the Wars of Religion for that of the 15th-16th 
centuries. Although the framework drawn by Ampére found resonance among 
some historians in the second half of the 19th century, it was partly effaced by 
Jacob Burckhardt's classic work on the Italian Renaissance.? By extolling the 
Renaissance of the 15th century to the detriment of medieval precedents, 


1 Although it is not possible to offer an exhaustive list, here are some important volumes from 
the last decades: Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert Benson and Giles 
Constable 2nd ed. (Toronto: 1991); Le x11° siècle. Mutations et renouveau en France dans la 
première moitié du x11* siècle, ed. Françoise Gasparri (Paris: 1994); Richard W. Southern, Scho- 
lastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, 2 vol. (Oxford: 1995 and 2001); Jacques Verger, 
La Renaissance du x11° siècle (Paris: 1996); Giles Constable, The Reformation of the Twelfth 
Century (Cambridge: 1996); Robert Norman Swanson, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
(Manchester: 1999); The New Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, c. 1024-1198, ed. David Lus- 
combe and Jonathan Riley-Smith (Cambridge: 2004); Thomas F.X. Noble and John Van En- 
gen, European Transformations: The Long Twelfth Century (Notre Dame, IN: 2012); John Cotts, 
Europe's Long Twelfth Century: Order, Anxiety and Adaptation, 1095-1229 (Houndmills: 2013); 
for a comprehensive approach on the phenomenon and an updated historiographic presen- 
tation: Peter Dinzelbacher Structures and Origins of the Twelfth-Century “Renaissance” (Stutt- 
gart: 2017). 

2 Jacques Antoine Ampère, Histoire littéraire de la France avant le douzième siècle, 3 vol. (Paris: 
183931840). 

3 Jacob Burckhardt, Die Cultur [sic] der Renaissance in Italien. Ein Versuch (Basel: 1860). 
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2 GIRAUD 


Burckhardt’s work resumed the efforts of Renaissance humanists to differenti- 
ate themselves from their predecessors. Ever since Vasari (15111574), the term 
“Renaissance” had served to define the era beginning with Cimabue (1240-1302) 
and Giotto (1267-1337) as a time of artistic renewal. 

Faced with this historiographical vulgate, which would be reinforced by 
Burckhardt’s bestselling book, several historians of medieval culture, most no- 
tably Hastings Rashdall (1858-1924), Alexandre Clerval (1859-1918), and 
Charles-Victor Langlois (1863-1929) - the first two significantly as historians of 
schools and the university as institutions — reacted by making the 12th century 
a time of profound transformation for Western civilization, on a par with the 
Reformation or the French Revolution. It is in this context that the masterpiece 
of the American medievalist Charles Homer Haskins (1870-1937), The Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century (New York: 1927), made its appearance.^ While he 
did not invent the expression of "the Renaissance of the twelfth century" 
Haskins, whose book rapidly became a classic and was reprinted many times, 
popularized the expression and established the main traits of the movement: 
the return to ancient texts, the adoption of values modelled on this humanism, 
the development of thinking that was less strictly controlled by the Church. 

The main nuances came in the 1950s and 19605, from historians of art and 
literature who insisted on the continuity between the early Middle Ages and 
the 12th century? According to them, although the men of the 12th century 
should be credited with an undeniable cultural expansion, it is unwarranted to 
make them the creators of a Renaissance, because they were not conscious of 
promoting a past that had disappeared. Subsequently, in the 1980s and 1990s, 
some historians therefore preferred to speak of “renewal” and “reform,” two 
terms that the men of the 12th century also used to refer to their own era. De- 
spite the debates provoked by Haskins' book, support for its views quickly pre- 
vailed from the 1930s on, and throughout the 2oth century synthetic works and 
international colloquiums in Europe and in the usa claimed to adhere to the 
"Renaissance of the 12th century" by granting an important role to the history 
of schools and the cultural renewal of this period.9 The formula has become a 


4 On the notion of the “12th-century renaissance,” see Charles H. Haskins, The Renaissance of 
the Twelfth Century (New York: 1927; several reprints); Alex Novikoff, “The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century Before Haskins,” Haskins Society Journal, Studies in Medieval History 16 
(2005), 104—116 and, finally, Id., The twelfth-century Renaissance: a reader (Toronto: 2017), xv- 
xviii. The latter volume provides a collection of 86 texts translated by the best specialists, 
many of which shed light directly on the workings of schools in the 12th century: for that 
reason this Reader is an ideal complement to the present volume. 

5 See also more recently: C. Stephen Jaeger, “Pessimism in the Twelfth Century ‘Renaissance,’ 
Speculum 78—74 (2003), 151-1183. 

6 See no.1. 
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commonplace even today, so much so that medieval “renaissances” (“Isidorian 
Renaissance,” in reference to Spain’s Isidore of Seville, “Northumbrian Renais- 
sance” for 8th-century England, etc.), have increased in number, imitating that 
of the 12th century. 

Regardless the label used (renaissance, renewal or reform), but acknowledg- 
ing the historiographic caesura that isolates the 12th century from the periods 
preceding and following it, it is important to take a new look at what men of 
that century said about themselves and at the evidence of the sources. Already 
at the end of the uth century the sources begin to speak of what may be quali- 
fied as a veritable “revolution in the schools"? Indeed, one of the most salient 
manifestations of the “twelfth-century Renaissance” is the multiplication of 
the centers of knowledge and the renewal of intellectual methods. Dialecti- 
cally linked to schools as an institution — the two phenomena reinforcing one 
another - the written word also underwent a rapid expansion, which is indis- 
putable while difficult to quantify The increased importance of the written 
word in society (literacy) is evaluated through several concurrent factors: the 
proliferation of literary works and documents, the number of preserved char- 
ters and manuscripts (including school books), copies of cartularies and men- 
tions in library inventories, eye-witness accounts by contemporaries praising 
schools and recourse to the written word, all these indicators help to sketch a 
portrait of the graphic reality of the time and document more fully the devel- 
opment of the scholastic institution.? 

Several surveys of the manuscripts produced in the four hundred year peri- 
od between 800 and 1200 estimate that around 5596 to 6096 of the manuscripts 
preserved were made in the 12th century, at a time when the demand for books 


7 Verger, La renaissance du X11* siècle, 98 and 108. 

8 See the historiographical approaches of Francois Menant, "Les transformations de l'écrit 
documentaire entre le x11° et le x11 siècle,” in Écrire, compter, mesurer, vers une histoire des 
rationalités pratiques (Paris: 2006), 33-50, and of Paul Bertrand, “À propos de la révolution de 
l'écrit (x°-x111° siècle). Considérations inactuelles," Médiévales 56 (2009), 75-92. For a pan- 
orama of the rich European production on the matter, see, among others, the written works 
of the “école de Münster" published by Fink in the series Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften 
and the various volumes in Brepols's collection, Utrecht Studies in Medieval Literacy. 

9 However the results obtained must be cautiously interpreted. Rather than a global evalua- 
tion, always bordering on impressionism, it is preferable that the approach be based on tex- 
tual studies (that is, the study of the dissemination and reception of a text in space and time), 
or on centers of production (chancellery or scriptorium, whereby the attempt is made to 
define the models and to assess the sphere of influence). For all the documents considered, 
one must also balance the figures obtained by asking whether they always reflect an increase 
in the written production or, in some cases, merely an improvement in the conditions of 
preservation. 
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lessened in the monasteries while increasing in the cities where secular work- 
shops of scribes and illuminators sprang up. The same is true for documentary 
texts, which secular practitioners increasingly mastered: as an aid to storing 
knowledge and managing practical affairs, the written word grew to an extent 
that is difficult to gauge globally, although certain cases provide some perspec- 
tive. In England, for example, there are 2,000 surviving writs from before the 
Conquest of 1066 as opposed to approximately 8 million public and private 
documents preserved for the period between 1066 and 1306.!° Along with the 
slightly later activity of the papacy whose chancery was particularly active 
beginning in the early 1080s, the English and French monarchies showed par- 
ticular interest in their archives, so much so that one can already speak in this 
period of "administrative monarchies." The development in Italy of the notari- 
al profession, in order to authenticate and register deeds, is further proof of the 
advantages of the written word and the social affirmation of the "intellectual 
laity” educated in private schools." 

Along with the development of the written sources, one of the best indica- 
tors of the educational renewal specific to the 12th century is provided by the 
increase in figurative representations related to schools, most notably in man- 
uscripts and religious architecture.” On the tympana and capitals, such as 
those in Sens, Chartres, Laon or Reims, artists represented the liberal arts, not 
so much to reflect the current pedagogical curriculum, as to acknowledge the 
position of the profane arts in relation to the rest of Christian knowledge. By 
magnifying the knowledge and the coherence of the seven liberal arts on 
parchment as well as in stone, such representations contribute to the affirma- 
tion of the scholastic domains then in full expansion. 

From the 12th century on, and right up to the historians of the 21st century, 
the scholastic renewal has thus never been questioned and it is one of the fac- 
tors that allow us to isolate the period between 1080 and 1200 as a special time 
in cultural history. Before the progressive recognition of the University of Paris, 
which culminated with Gregory 1x's papal bull Parens scientiarum in 1231, the 
West had indeed experienced a golden age of schools. The interpretation of 
this phenomenon, however, has provoked constant debate since the 2oth 


10 See the classic study by Michael T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record. England 
1066—1307 (Oxford: 1979; revised edition 1993 and 2013). 

11 For developments in Italy, see most recently: Robert G. Witt, L'eccezione italiana. 
L'intellettuale laico nel Medioevo e l'origine del Rinascimento (800—1300) (Rome: 2017), re- 
vised edition of The Two Latin Cultures and the Foundation of Renaissance Humanism in 
Medieval Italy (Cambridge: 2012). 

12 Laura Cleaver, Education in Twelfth-Century Art and Architecture. Images of Learning in 
Europe, c. 100-1220 (Woodbridge: 2016). 
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century in order to determine the geography and chronology of the movement, 
its main actors (urban schools, private schools, convents, concurrently or joint- 
ly), and its significance for the cultural history of the West. 


Schools in the 12th Century: Old Debates and New Issues 


The historiographic debates center mainly on the definition of what a school 
was in the 12th century and what merits the title of “school.” Yet, even in the 
Middle Ages, the notion of "school" was ambiguous.l$ In medieval sources, 
schola designates, along with its etymological sense (otium), many types of 
groupings: the schola Christi, which is the cloister; the confraternities of trades 
and of devotion; the place where teaching is carried out and the institutional 
organization, from the cathedral school to the university, as a “federation of 
schools” And in fact, since the Carolingian era, the school is an institutional 
structure that presupposes a set framework, masters, pupils, and manuscripts 
(‘a school at”).15 Furthermore, one of the signs of the mutation specific to the 
12th century is the attribution of an immaterial sense to the word schola. In the 
second half of the 12th century, the words schola and secta encompassed cer- 
tain masters teaching the arts of language and their pupils who adhered to 
specific doctrinal positions (“the school of").16 

In the twentieth century, determining what merits the title of school in the 
sense of "school at" and "school of" sparked debates that focused on the 
schools of Charters and of Laon.” Besides their intrinsic contribution to our 
knowledge about each of these schools, the controversies, which have largely 


13 Riccardo Quinto, "Le scholae del medioevo come comunità di sapienti," Studi Medievali 42 
(2001), 739—763 (here 743—755). 

14 Jacques Verger "Nova et vetera dans le vocabulaire des premiers statuts et priviléges uni- 
versitaires francais," in Vocabulaire des écoles et des méthodes d'enseignement au Moyen 
Áge, ed. Olga Weijers (Turnhout: 1992), 191—205, here 197, reprinted in Les universités fran- 
çaises au Moyen Âge (Leiden: 1995). 

15 See John J. Contreni, The Cathedral School of Laon from 850 to 930. Its Manuscripts and 
Masters (München: 1978), 1 and 4. 

16 Yukio Iwakuma and Sten Ebbesen, “Logico-Theological Schools from the Second Half of 
the 12th Century: A List of Sources,’ Vivarium 30 (1992), 173-210. 

17 On the school of Chartres, see the notice on the status quaestionis in Cédric Giraud and 
Constant J. Mews, “John of Salisbury and the Schools of the Twelfth Century," in Brill Com- 
panion to John of Salisbury, ed. Christophe Grellard and Frédérique Lachaud (Leiden: 
2014), 29—62 (39-40); on the debate surrounding the school of Laon, see Cédric Giraud, 
Per verba magistri. Anselme de Laon et son école au X11* siècle (Turnhout: 2010), most nota- 
bly 21-25 and 389-405. 
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died out, had the methodological merit of clarifying what the historian of the 
schools of the 12th century can or cannot do. For this period it is often diffi- 
cult and in some cases impossible to reconstitute a continuous chain of mas- 
ters and pupils in the same place, and to link those persons with strictly 
defined and hermetic doctrinal positions in relation to those of other schools 
of thought. On the other hand, the sources make it possible to consider the 
survival of the name magister as well as its function within a system of schol- 
arly references. The functioning of a magisterium and of schools cannot, 
therefore, be exhausted by the doctrinal study of the positions maintained by 
a master, but requires the determination of how the name of the master is a 
reference beyond the strictly literary use. In that sense, the historian of 
schools must consider the verba magistri, that is, as much the words professed 
by the master as those uttered about him, when the profile of a school is de- 
fined by the pupils who claim to belong to it and those that critical analysis 
has attached to it. Having shown that the school is not limited to a textual 
content, it is possible to imagine the life of a school ad extra through the dif- 
fusion of its teachings, its reception by other masters and the use of that ma- 
gistral reputation within society. 

Consequently, the reflection on schools is inseparably linked to the applica- 
tion of the word “intellectuals” to the 12th century situation. This usage is most 
often made in reference, at least implicitly, to Jacques Le Goff's book.!? In this 
now classic work the historian sought to highlight a new reality by deliberately 
applying an anachronistic term to it.'? Le Goff used the word to illustrate in an 
expressive manner the new situation specific to the schools of the 12th centu- 
ry: professionalization in the urban environments of the masters “who make it 
a trade to think and to teach their thinking." 

Based on this premise, Le Goff built “his” intellectuals by deconstructing the 
“Carolingian Renaissance,” which cannot thus claim to have given birth to the 


18 Jacques Le Goff, Les intellectuels au Moyen Áge (Paris: 1957; 2nd ed. 1985); see also Jacques 
Verger, “Condition de l'intellectuel aux x111* et x1v* siècles,” in Philosophes médiévaux des 
XIII* et XIV* s. Anthologie de textes philosophiques, ed. Ruedi Imbach and Maryse-Hélène 
Méléard (Paris: 1986), 11-48; Maria Fumagalli Beonio Brocchieri, “Lintellectuel,” in 
L'homme médiéval, ed. Jacques Le Goff (Paris: 1989), 201-232; Alain Boureau, "Intellectuals 
in the Middle Ages, 1957-95,” in The Work of Jacques Le Goff and the Challenges of Medieval 
History, ed. Miri Rubin (Woodbridge: 1997), 145-155; Carla Casagrande, “Jacques Le Goff e 
la storia degli intellettuali,” Mélanges de l'École française de Rome 121-2 (2009), 257-265; 
Cédric Giraud, “La naissance des intellectuels au xi1? siècle Annuaire-bulletin de la So- 
ciété de l'histoire de France année 2010 (Paris: 2014), 23-37. 

19 The medieval use of the Latin term was primarily as an adjective (intellectualis) in a spiri- 
tual sense as opposed to the “material” (materialis). Moreover, the use of "intellectual" as 
a noun in French was at first pejorative, and its contemporary canonical meaning only 
appeared at the end of the 19th century within the context of the Dreyfus affair. 
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medieval intellectual. The history of intellectuals can then be written as a trip- 
tych that depicts their birth in the 12th century, their peak in the 13th century, 
and their mutation into humanists starting in the 14th century. Although the 
hindsight of fifty years allows for a correction of the details of the narrative, 
restoring the importance of the Carolingian renewal and the autonomy of the 
12th century, the scientific value of the narrative proposed by Le Goff remains 
undeniable. Consequently it is not surprising that Le Goff’s interpretative 
model has never really been questioned, and it is in this historiographic frame- 
work that the present volume seeks to position itself.20 

Today, the banalization of the word “intellectual” might, to its detriment, 
make it lose the anachronistic appeal that was once the basis of its virtue in Le 
Goff's work. The intellectual should not be reduced to a simple figure that il- 
lustrates a history of ideas, but rather should be understood as a social type, 
which the present volume intends to define. In fact, in trying to provide a me- 
dieval explanation, the difficulties that are peculiar to the contemporary soci- 
ology of intellectuals are repeated, because like his homologues of today, when 
the medieval intellectual spoke of “the intellectual,’ his discourse tended to 
muffle the voices of his competitors. A typical case is that of Peter Abelard 
(T 1142) who discredited one after the other the masters who had trained him 
(William of Champeaux and Anselm of Laon). Furthermore, the small number 
of individuals involved makes the social study difficult because the intelligen- 
tsia as a group withdraws in favor of individuals, who are poorly documented 
in the 12th century. To overcome some of these obstacles, one must interweave 
the material and reconstitute as much as possible the individual trajectories, 
enumerate the characteristics specific to the socio-professional category of 
the masters, and analyze the discourses produced within and outside of the 
schools, which in turn will allow one to identify the very status of the intellec- 
tual and to clarify his place in society. 

This is the main purpose of the first part of the volume, which focuses on the 
constitution of schools as a social phenomenon and proposes a holistic inter- 
pretation of the phenomenon (Constant J. Mews), explaining the institutional 


20 It should be noted that Alain de Libera, in Penser au Moyen Age (Paris: 1991), proposed 
complementing the sociological approach of Le Goff with a more resolutely philosophi- 
cal one: the intellectuals are those who call themselves and consider themselves as phi- 
losophers (philosophi) and make their ideal of thinking pass from the domain of the 
university to the lay sphere. In Alain de Libera’s interpretation, which is less clearly tied to 
the 12th century, the constitution of intellectuals as a group is thus accompanied by their 
“deprofessionalization.” Subsequently, Jacques Verger, in Les gens de savoir en Europe à la 
fin du Moyen Áge (Paris: 1997), explored the historical sociology of school circles in the 
late Middle Ages and preferred to characterize them as “people of knowledge" defined by 
acquired intellectual competence and claimed practical competence. 
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organization of the cathedral and urban schools (Thierry Kouamé), and situat- 
ing those schools with relation to the monastic world (Jacques Verger). The 
second part deals with the more immaterial aspects of the world of the intel- 
lectual by addressing the relationships between masters and pupils (Sita 
Steckel), the tools and methods used in the schools (Olga Weijers), and the 
paradigmatic case of the canon Hugh of Saint-Victor’s Didascalicon (Domi- 
nique Poirel). Having presented the social environment of the schools and its 
workings, the third part focuses on the subjects taught in the schools, namely 
the arts of the Trivium (Frédéric Goubier and Iréne Rosier-Catach) and the 
Quadrivium (Irene Caiazzo). Attention is also given to the branches of knowl- 
edge that have practical applications and therefore benefit from a remarkable 
renewal in their teaching, such as medicine (Danielle Jacquart) and law (Ken 
Pennington). And finally theology, the crown jewel of the scholarly curriculum 
and norm of all behavior, is the subject of a double examination: the literary 
genres in use at the time in the schools are surveyed (Cédric Giraud), followed 
by a reevaluation of the place of the Bible in theological education from the 
school of Laon to that of Paris (Alexander Andrée). 

Following in the footsteps of much older syntheses that treat 12th-century 
schools,” the ambition of the present volume is to provide an update on the 
research regarding a question that has seen many renewals in the last three 
decades. The discovery of new texts, the progress made in critical attribution, 
the growing attention given to the conditions surrounding the oral and written 
dissemination of works, the use of the notion of “community of learning’, the 
reinterpretation of the relations between the cloister and the urban school, the 
link between institutional history and social history, in short, the entire con- 
temporary renewal of cultural history within international medieval studies 
would suggest the proposal of a new synthesis on the schools of the 12th 
century. It is no longer a matter of proposing an unequivocal narrative that 
makes the schools of the 12th century the vector of a critical and rational spirit, 
distancing itself from the authority of the ancient masters and the knowledge 
received. This volume intends to present a clear and nuanced introduction to 
the schools of the 12th century, insisting on the fertile confluence between an- 
cient knowledge and new techniques, on the interaction between masters and 


21 Apart from the general volumes pointed out in note 1, which often contain important 
developments in the schools of the 12th century, also noteworthy are: Gérard Paré, Adrien 
Brunet, Pierre Tremblay, La Renaissance du X11* siècle. Les écoles et l'enseignement (Paris — 
Ottawa: 1933); Emile Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, vol. 5, Les 
Écoles de la fin du vi11* siècle à la fin du x11° siècle (Lille: 1940); Jacques Verger, Culture, en- 
seignement et société en Occident aux X11° et XI11* siècles (Rennes: 1999). 
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pupils, on the sometimes deferred reception in the Latin world of Greek and 
Arab knowledge, on the contribution of the Bible in the constitution of theol- 
ogy as a rationally based discipline. In this sense the present volume reveals 
the tensions and oppositions that should nuance the image of optimism asso- 
ciated sometimes too simplistically with the label “Renaissance” Between 
clergy and laity, between monks and seculars, between Christians and Jews, 
there have always been tensions because this young world is an evolving one, 
which implies emulation and crisis. The nuances are also geographical: some 
regions traditionally considered remote, most notably in Germania, played a 
role in the “12th-century Renaissance,” however, often in a chronologically stag- 
gered manner, and even if the adoption of new elements was delayed, it never- 
theless took place. The chronology of the movement itself is here partly 
revised because the notion of “century” is obviously only partially pertinent. 
The “Renaissance of the twelfth century” begins in many ways with the preced- 
ing century, so that there is a true continuity with the uth century, and one of 
the challenges of current research is also to weave the relations with the pre- 
ceding period, including those reaching back to the Carolingian era. In many 
cases, the cultural life of the 12th century is more an acceleration than a cre- 
ation ex nihilo. On the other hand, the second half of the 12th century was ac- 
companied by a series of mutations that marked the end of a period evoked in 
several chapters: a reclassification of schools that benefited a few large centers, 
the dominance of the lucrative sciences such as law and medicine, the perva- 
siveness of Aristotelian thought amalgamated with Platonism, all factors that 
contributed to changing significantly the cultural order, preparing for the uni- 
versity world of the 13th century. Reflecting this complex situation, the present 
volume thus hopes to provide students and specialists alike with an updated 
synthesis that may make it easier to understand and appreciate the schools of 
the 12th century. 

It is with great pleasure that on the threshold of this volume’s publication I 
extend my sincerest thanks to all those who accompanied me in its prepara- 
tion and completion: the various authors who readily contributed to the edito- 
rial work; the two exterior experts whose close re-reading was so useful; Patricia 
Stirnemann who accepted to read and comment on many chapters with her 
usual acumen; finally, Ivo Romein and Pieter van Roon, who so competently 
monitored the development of this volume, and Christopher Bellitto, director 
of the collection, who spared no effort or enthusiasm in allowing for the publi- 
cation of this book. All should be assured of my profound gratitude. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Schools and Intellectual Renewal in the 
Twelfth Century: A Social Approach 


Constant J. Mews 


1 Schools in France 


Sometime around 1117, Fulk of Deuil wrote to Peter Abelard (1079-1142) in the 
wake of the scandal he had provoked by his affair with Heloise, recalling that 
his students came not just from Rome, but from England, Brittany, Anjou, 
Poitou, Gascony, Ireland, Flanders, Germany and Swabia.! Fulk indirectly con- 
firms Abelard’s own recollection of his reputation in his Historia calamitatum, 
written in the early 1130s, just as he was seeking to re-establish himself as a 
teacher at the schools of Sainte-Geneviève. Within a narrative designed to 
show how the greatest difficulties could be overcome by divine providence, 
Abelard mocked the memory of Anselm of Laon (d. 117) and William of Cham- 
peaux (d. 1121), some of whose disciples (like Alberic of Reims and Joscelin of 
Soissons), had become influential figures in the kingdom.” Abelard's partisan 
rhetoric echoed contemporary rivalry between the schools run by the abbey of 
Sainte-Geneviève, then outside episcopal jurisdiction and under royal protec- 
tion, and the schools of both the cathedral (where Abelard taught 1113-17), and 
of the canons regular at Saint-Victor, established on the left bank by William of 
Champeaux in 111.3 These rivalries would still be playing out a century later 
when the authorities sought to establish an all-encompassing universitas of 


1 Fulk of Deuil, printed among the letters of Peter Abelard, Ep. 16, PL 178, col. 371D. 

2 Abelard, Epistola 1 [Historia calamitatum], ed. David Luscombe, The Letter Collection of Peter 
Abelard and Heloise (Oxford: 2013), 2-121. This edition, accompanied by a lightly modified 
version of the translation of Betty Radice, supplants that of Jacques Monfrin, Historia calami- 
tatum (Paris: 1978). 

3 The Victorine tradition that William of Champeaux moved to Saint-Victor at the beginning 
of the reign of Louis v1 (1108) is contradicted by the letter of a German student of William of 
Champeaux in the Codex Udalrici, written in late un, which reports that William had re- 
signed from Notre-Dame the previous Easter. Prompted by suspicions of insincerity about 
his conversion, William then took his community to Puiseaux, betweeen Orleans and Paris, 
where it initially received a major endowment from the king, but returned to Paris in 112/13, 
on hearing that Abelard had established himself at Sainte-Geneviève; see Mews, “William of 
Champeaux, the Foundation of St Victor (Easter 111) and the Chronology of Abelard’s Early 
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the masters and students of Paris, to regulate such tensions. While schools at- 
tached to cathedrals and major churches continued to develop across Europe 
in the twelfth century, those of Paris would claim particular eminence, espe- 
cially in those disciplines in which Abelard himself excelled, namely dialectic 
and theology. 

A more measured, although still personal perspective on these develop- 
ments is offered by John of Salisbury (c. 1120-80) in his Metalogicon, written in 
England in the late 1150s as an overview of the curriculum in the trivium that 
he had pursued in northern France between 1136 and 1148.4 It matched his 
Policraticus, concerned with what the ancients had to say about ethical behav- 
iour. While John never indulged in the same polemical spleen as Abelard, he 
recalled a comment that Gilbert, then chancellor at Chartres, made about the 
lack of commitment to study of most students, whom he saw as fit to become 
bakers, because they lacked true learning. John identified just four individuals, 
apart from Gilbert (bishop of Poitiers 1142-54), as worthy of special comment: 
“Master Thierry, a very assiduous investigator of the arts; William of Conches, 
the most accomplished grammarian since Bernard of Chartres; and the Peripa- 
tetic from Pallet, who won such distinction in logica over all his contempo- 
raries that it was thought that he alone really understood Aristotle."5 While 
John was aware that many Parisian teachers focused on dialectic, he argued 
that a rounded education should also include grammar and rhetoric, following 
the pedagogical vision of Bernard of Chartres (d. c. 1125). The theologian by 
whom John was most influenced was Gilbert of Poitiers, whose philosophical 
perspective was shaped by Boethius. John considered that the criticisms of Gil- 
bert's teaching made by Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) lacked understand- 
ing of his philosophical perspective. John commented simply that Bernard's 
literary gifts lay more in his ability to preach on the great themes of Scripture.® 


Career, in Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des X1* et X11* siècle, ed. Irène Rosier- 
Catach (Turnhout: 2011), 83-104. 

4 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon lib. 2, c. 10, ed. J.B. Hall, cccm 98 (Turnhout: 1991), 70-73. 

5 Metalogicon 1:5, ed. Hall, 20: "Solebat magister Gillebertus tunc quidem cancellarius Carno- 
tensis, et postmodum uenerabilis episcopus Pictauorum ... eis artem pistoriam polliceri ... 
Sed et alii uiri amatores litterarum utpote magister Theodericus artium studiossissimus 
inuestigator, itidem Willelmus de Conchis grammaticus; post Bernardum Carnotensem opu- 
lentissimus, et peripateticus Palatinus qui logicae opinionem praeripuit omnibus coaetaneis 
suis, adeo ut solus Aristotilis crederetur usus colloquio, se omnes opposuerunt errori, sed nec 
uniuersi insanientibus resistere potuerunt." On John's perspective in this work, see Constant 
J. Mews and Cédric Giraud, "John of Salisbury and the schools of the twelfth century," in Brill 
Companion to John of Salisbury, ed. Christophe Grellard and Frédérique Lachaud (Leiden: 
2014), 29-62. 

6 John of Salisbury, Historia pontificalis 12, ed. Marjorie Chibnall (Oxford: 1986), 26. 
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He wrote for a sophisticated intellectual elite, rather than for a broader monas- 
tic audience. 

There were many other cathedral cities where one could study the liberal 
arts and Scripture. In the eleventh century, perhaps the dominant educational 
centre in northern France was Reims, where Bruno of Cologne came to study 
and teach, using his training in literature to expound the Psalms. While he 
abandoned teaching after 1080 to become a hermit, initially at La Grande Char- 
treuse and then in Italy, his obituary roll, circulated soon after his death in 101 
attests to his continuing reputation as a master and spiritual mentor.’ By the 
early twelfth century, Laon was asserting itself as an educational centre 
through the reputation of Anselm and his brother Raoul. Its schools would 
continue to function, although not with the same unqualified prestige after 
William of Champeaux started to promote Paris as a centre for study of dialec- 
tic and rhetoric.? 

Angers, Tours, Orléans and Chartres similarly remained significant educa- 
tional centres throughout the twelfth century. For many students, the most 
important discipline to be mastered was that of grammatica, the study of the 
Latin authors as a foundation for literacy. The personal library of a cathedral 
master could well cover not just Scripture and theology, but grammar, dialectic 
and rhetoric, arithmetic and music, as if it was normal for a single master to 
cover all these disciplines? Yet by the later twelfth century, it was increasingly 
a tendency for specialists in just one discipline to emerge. At Tours and Orlé- 
ans, the major disciplines became those of grammar and rhetoric, each with 
rival teachers, like Matthew of Vendóme (a former student of Bernard Sylves- 
tris) and Arnulf of Orléans.!° The student body became increasingly fragment- 
ed, as those who wanted to deepen their skills in dialectic and theology went 
to Paris, while those who preferred to pursue law or medicine travelled to Italy 
or Provence. The curriculum at Chartres during the time of Bernard, Gilbert 
and Thierry was unusual in emphasizing the cohesion of all the liberal arts 


7 See Mews, "Bruno of Reims and the Evolution of Scholastic Culture in Northern France 
1050—1100,' in Bruno the Carthusian (f 101) and his Mortuary Roll: Studies, Text, and Trans- 
lation, ed. Hartmut Beyer, Gabriela Signori, and Sita Steckel (Turnhout: 2014), 49-81, and 
the edition and translation of the Roll on 121-286 in this volume. 

8 On Anselm and his reputation, see Cédric Giraud, Per verba magistri. Anselme de Laon et 
son école au x11° siècle (Turnhout: 2010), 103-177. 

9 A list of books bequeathed by Roscelinus grammaticus to Beauvais Cathedral is edited by 
Léopold Delisle, “Notice sur un manuscrit de l'abbaye de Luxeuil copié en 625,” in Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale 32 (Paris: 1884), 149-164 (160). 

10 Hugues V. Shooner, “Querelles de maîtres au x11* siècle: Arnoul d'Orléans et son milieu,” 
Sandalion: quaderni di cultura classica, cristiana e medievale 8-9 (1985-1986), 315-334. 
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with theology. John of Salisbury had absorbed this pedagogical vision of Ber- 
nard of Chartres from two of his disciples, namely William of Conches and 
Richard of Coutances (more likely at Chartres than at Paris, although this is 
disputed)." The fact that John of Salisbury ended his career as bishop of Char- 
tres (1176-80) confirms his indebtedness to a cathedral school that had built up 
a magnificent library, but was nothing like as important as the schools of Paris 
in terms of numbers of students. 

John of Salisbury’s esteem (not unqualified) for Abelard’s breadth of learn- 
ing was quite different from the blanket condemnation offered by many of his 
critics, many of whom were concerned by what they saw as a tendency in the 
schools to promote argumentation for its own sake, at the expense of spiritual 
depth in the teaching of theology. Some of our earliest allusions to his teaching 
are by Hugh of Saint-Victor (d. 141) within his Didascalicon, probably in 121, 
just as Abelard was provoking controversy for his theological ideas.!? More di- 
rectly damaging, however, were the comments offered in 1140/41 by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, a former protégé of William of Champeaux. Bernard, who had intro- 
duced the young Peter Lombard (d. 1160) to the abbot of Saint-Victor in around 
1137, was not hostile to all schoolmen.?? Bernard viewed Abelard as an arrogant 
intellectual, doubly dangerous because of his friendship with Arnold of Bres- 
cia, an outspoken critic of ecclesiastical corruption. His invective against Abe- 
lard would later inspire a number of Augustinian canons to polemicize against 
what they saw as potentially pernicious tendencies being taken by certain 
teachers of theology. One was Gerhoh of Reichersberg (1093-1169), who 


11 The argument that John of Salisbury never studied in Chartres because he never specified 
where he spent three years studying under William of Conches was put by Richard W. 
Southern in a series of papers, most famously in "The Schools of Paris and the School of 
Chartres,” in Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson and 
Giles Constable (Oxford: 1982), 113-137. It has generated a large debate, that has not fully 
settled; see Mews and Giraud, "John of Salisbury and the Schools of the Twelfth Century," 
29-62. One weakness of Southern's argument is that William of Conches, a future teacher 
of Henry of Anjou, is never mentioned in any Parisian records as teaching in the city. 
Given that Chartres was long governed by Adela of Blois (1067-1138), daughter of William 1, 
it seems more likely that William of Conches taught there, in an Anglo-Norman rather 
than French sphere of influence. 

12 Hugh of Saint-Victor, Didascalicon 3.13, ed. Charles H. Buttimer, reprinted with German 
translation by Thilo Offergeld, Studienbuch (Freiburg: 1997), 252-254; on its date, see 
Dominique Poirel, "Tene Fontem et Totum Habes’: L'unité du Didascalicon de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor, in Universitas Scolarium. Mélanges offerts à Jacques Verger, ed. Cédric Giraud 
and Martin Morard (Geneva: 2011), 293-328. See also Chapter 6 in this volume. 

13 Bernard, Ep. 190, Sancti Bernardi Opera, ed. Jean Leclercq et al., Sancti Bernardi Opera, 8 
vols. (Rome: 1957-77), 8: 17-40; see also Ep. 187—189, 191-193, 194 (the letter of Innocent 11 
condemning Abelard and Arnold of Brescia). 
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addressed his On the Novelties of this Time to Pope Hadrian c. 1156, in part as an 
attack on the influence of Peter of Vienna (d. 1183), a disciple of Gilbert of 
Poitiers. Another was John of Cornwall, who wanted Pope Alexander 111 
(1159-81) to reaffirm his earlier condemnation of Christological doctrines at- 
tributed to Peter Lombard (d. 1160) at the Third Lateran Council in 1179.5 John’s 
views were echoed by Walter, the aged prior of Saint-Victor (d. c. 180), in his 
polemic against “the four labyrinths of France,” namely Peter Abelard, Peter 
Lombard, Gilbert of Poitiers, and Peter of Poitiers (c. 130—c. 1205), then pro- 
moting the teaching of Peter Lombard at Notre-Dame in the wake of Peter 
Comestor, appointed cathedral chancellor in 1169.16 Walter's attitude to secular 
learning was very different from that of Godfrey of Saint-Victor (d. 1194), whose 
Fons philosophiae showed how the different philosophical schools then pur- 
sued in Paris were compatible with the wisdom expounded by Scripture and 
the Fathers.!” Where Walter sympathized with the concern of Gerhoh and John 
of Cornwall that theology was becoming obfuscated by learned disputation, 
Godfrey did not feel the need to polemicize in this way.!® 

By the 1170s, however, Peter Lombard's Four Books of Sentences was already 
becoming authoritative in theology, at least at the cathedral school of Notre- 
Dame.?? It provided a definitive summa of theology, comparable to textbooks 
in other disciplines, that presented both disputed questions raised by Scrip- 
ture and an apparently definitive resolution of all these major issues. It com- 
plemented his contribution to the Glosatura magna, by expanding on the 
glosses on the Psalter and St Paul's Epistles attributed to Anselm of Laon. Un- 
like Abelard and Gilbert of Poitiers (who lectured on both arts and theology), 


14 Gerhoh of Reichersberg, De novitatibus huius temporis, ed. Nikolaus M. Haring, Letter to 
Pope Hadrian about the Novelties of the Day (Toronto: 1974). 

15 John of Cornwall, Eulogium, ed. Nikolaus M. Häring, “The Eulogium ad Alexandrum Pa- 
pam tertium of John of Cornwall,” Mediaeval Studies 13 (1951), 253-300; see Alexander 111, 
Ep. 744, PL 200, col. 684D-675C. On these critics, see Clare Monagle, Orthodoxy and Con- 
troversy in Twelfth-Century Religious Discourse: Peter Lombard's "Sentences" and the Devel- 
opment of Theology (Turnhout: 2013), 73-138. 

16 Walter of Saint-Victor, Contra quatuor labyrinthos Franciae, ed. Palémon Glorieux, “Con- 
tra quatuor labyrinthos Franciae," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen áge 
19 (1952), 185-335. 

17 Godfrey of Saint-Victor, Fons philosophiae, ed. Pierre-Michaud Quantin (Louvain: 1956); 
trans. Franklin T. Harkins and Frans van Liere in Interpretation of Scripture: Theory. A Se- 
lection of Works of Hugh, Andrew, Richard and Godfrey of St Victor, and of Robert of Melun 
(Turnhout: 2012), 375-425. 

18 On the growth of disputation, see Alex Novikoff, The Medieval Culture of Disputation: 
Pedagogy, Practice, and Performance (Philadelphia: 2013). 

19 See the excellent syntheses of Marcia Colish, Peter Lombard (Leiden: 1994) and Philipp 
Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford: 2004). 
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Peter Lombard returned to a more traditional semantic theory by reasserting 
Augustine’s distinction between words and the things they signified as the 
foundation for understanding Scripture. In his hands, techniques of disputa- 
tion that had been controversial when practiced by Peter Abelard (whose 
Theologia John of Cornwall says, not inaccurately, Peter Lombard studied 
closely), became a method of reinforcing rather than challenging orthodoxy. 
Peter Lombard’s argumentative method was different from the more exposi- 
tory technique of Hugh of Saint-Victor, who avoided forensic examination of 
specific patristic arguments, or the more mystical reflections of Richard of 
Saint-Victor (d. 1174) on the significance of Scripture. Even if Richard was not as 
acerbic on his contemporaries as Walter, he did not care for Peter Lombard's 
disputational method.?? His writings were valued by those who focused more 
on the dynamism of love and the relationship between the active and contem- 
plative dimensions of life than on systematic exposition of points of doctrine. 
The students at the cathedral school formed a different community from those 
who studied at Saint-Victor, increasingly a separate group from those who fo- 
cused on studying the liberal arts (above all dialectic) at Sainte-Geneviève. 

In Paris, the discipline to which many of the brightest students migrated 
was that of theology, a term that by 1200 was being used to embrace both Scrip- 
ture and systematic study of its core themes, from creation and redemption, to 
salvation. For Peter the Chanter, reading and disputation served to promote 
preaching.?! Yet in practice, many students studied theology for more practical 
reasons: to secure employment by an ecclesiastical or secular lord, or perhaps 
by some civic or religious community. Without a fixed structure laying down a 
required curriculum, there was inevitably great variety in how theology was 
taught. Competition between different teachers and their schools was particu- 
larly controversial in the case of theology, a discipline in which accusations of 
heresy could become a vehicle for asserting authority within the academic 
market-place. Its increasingly technical language meant that it could not be 
easily understood outside the schools. Joachim of Fiore (1135-1202), an inde- 
pendently minded exegete, fascinated by Bernard of Clairvaux and the Cister- 
cian Order, never went to Paris, but formed a negative image of Peter Lombard's 
teaching, shaped by polemical texts he encountered.?? Joachim's audience was 
very different from that of Peter Lombard, in being more attentive to how 


20 Richard of Saint-Victor, De trinitate 6.22, ed. Jean Ribaillier (Paris: 1958), 259-260. 

21 Peter the Chanter, Summa quae dicitur Verbum adbreviatum 1, ed. Monique Boutry, CCCM 
196B (Turnhout: 2012), 8. 

22 Constant J. Mews and Clare Monagle, “Peter Lombard, Joachim of Fiore and the Fourth 
Lateran Council” Medioevo. Rivista di storia della filosofia medievale 35 (2010), 81-122. 
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Scripture could expose weaknesses in the Church than to the disputation of 
the schools, with its tendency to focus on doctrine rather than ecclesiastical 
malpractice. 


2 Schools in Italy 


Just as important as the schools attached to cathedrals and major churches in 
northern France were those of northern Italy 2% One sign of clerical literacy 
even from the mid eleventh century is attested by the Ars grammatica of Pa- 
pias, a foundation for subsequent grammatical teaching.24 The educational 
range of a cathedral school in Tuscany in the early twelfth century can be seen 
in an inventory of the books at Pistoia, drawn up by Martinus, its provost from 
1104 until his death in 116. On a blank leaf in one of its surviving books, a com- 
pilation of canon law and introductions to scripture, we find three poems that 
provide a brief glimpse into literary distractions of its scribe: one about femi- 
nine nouns that look masculine, culled from Papias, the second a relatively 
widely copied classicizing poem about how Amazonian women killed their 
menfolk, the third about the five stages of love by which a woman could bring 
down a man, starting with sight but climaxing with intercourse.”5 While Pis- 
toia may not have been as international a city as Paris in the early twelfth cen- 
tury, these poems provide a rare insight into Latin literacy outside the study of 
canon law and Scripture. 

The books of Pistoia illustrate the importance attached in many north 
Italian schools excelled to the study of law, both ecclesiastical and civil. 
Twelfth-century canonists were indebted to way their Italian predecessors 
supplemented the patristic learning provided by Burchard of Worms (d. 1025) 
in his Decretum.?9 While Ivo would build on this tradition at Saint-Quentin, 
Beauvais, before becoming bishop of Chartres (1100-15), canon law would be 
taken much further in the twelfth century at Bologna, strategically located 


23 On schools in Italy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, see the overview of Ronald G. 
Witt, The Two Latin Cultures and the Foundation of Renaissance Humanism in Medieval 
Italy (Cambridge: 2012), 116-313. 

24 Papias, Ars grammatica, ed. Roberta Cervani (Bologna: 1998); Witt, The Two Latin Cultures, 
260-261. 

25 On the cathedral catalogue and these poems in particular, see Mews, "Three Classicizing 
Poems in a Manuscript of Pistoia (C. 101) from the Early Twelfth Century," in La rigueur et 
la passion. Mélanges en l'honneur de Pascale Bourgain, ed. Cédric Giraud and Dominique 
Poirel (Turnhout: 2016), 217-231. 

26 Witt, The Two Cultures, 181-225. 
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between regions loyal to the Empire and the papacy. In particular, this was due 
to the achievement of Gratian, who completed the initial version of his 
Decretum soon after the 11 Lateran Council in 1139, prior to revision of that 
work (by himself or by an anonymous continuator) in the 1150s, drawing in 
more detail on civil as well as canon law.” 

The study of civil law in northern Italy owed much to the rediscovery of the 
Codex Justinianus before the mid eleventh century. This is the date of our earli- 
est surviving copy of the Epitome Codicis, preserved in a manuscript at Pistoia 
cathedral (C 106).28 There were many cities in northern Italy where law was 
taught, prior to the gradual dominance of Bologna by the mid twelfth century.?9 
Its pre-eminence owed much to Irnerius (also called Wernerius or Guarneri- 
us), a causadicus (lawyer) and judge, to whom many legal glosses were later 
attributed and who was remembered as having taught four subsequent mas- 
ters: Bulgarus, Martinus Gosia, Jacobus de Boragine and Hugo de Porta Raven- 
nate.° Those who had studied liberal arts in northern France would come to 
Italy, increasingly to Bologna, to gain experience in the study of law, in order to 
advance their career. 

Students had travelled from northern Italy to France since the late eleventh 
century. One such student was Landolfo junior, who finished studying in Milan 
in 1095/96, but then went to further study of the trivium in Orléans, Tours and 
Paris, under William of Champeaux, and divinity at Laon under Anselm, before 
ending up as a teacher in Milan.?! Another was Lotulph of Novara, who became 
one of the leading students of Anselm of Laon, alongside Alberic of Reims, and 
a major critic of Peter Abelard after the death of Anselm in 1117. Whether he is 
the Wutolfus reported as collecting the theological sententiae of Anselm of 
Laon is not certain, but he may well be the Master Liutolph whom Gerhoh of 
Reichersberg encountered in Rome in 126, and whose views on the divinity 
of Christ he questioned, echoing the antagonism felt by Rupert of Deutz 
(1075-1130) towards disciples of Anselm of Laon.?? Quite possibly, he inspired 


27 On the distinction between the two recensions of the Decretum, see Anders Winroth, The 
Making of Gratian's Decretum (Cambridge: 2000), 187—192, and on the role of civil law, 
153-157. 

28 Witt, The Two Cultures, 171. 

29 Peter Classen, “Richterstand und Rechtswissenschaft in Italienischen Kommunen des 12. 
Jahrhunderts,” in Classen, Studium ud Gesellschaft im Mittelalter, ed. Johannes Fried 
(Stuttgart: 1983), 27-91. 

30 Winroth, The Making, 158-170. 

31  Landulfijunioris sive de Sancto Paulo Historia Mediolanensis anno Mxcv usque ad annum 
MCXXXVII 29, 40, ed. Carlo Castiglioni, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 5.3 (Bologna: 1934), 
18, 24; Witt, The Two Cultures, 271-273. 

32  Gerhoh, Ep. 21, PL 193, col. 576C; Giraud, Per verba magistri, 135, 373-374. 
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the young Peter Lombard to study under Alberic at Reims in the 1130s, prior to 
visiting Saint-Victor, armed with a letter of support from Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who refers to a request he had received from the bishop of Lucca.?? Whether 
this bishop was Otto, bishop of Lucca (1138-46), often identified in manuscripts 
as compiler of the Summa Sententiarum (an early synthesis of the teaching of 
Hugh of Saint-Victor and Anselm of Laon) is uncertain.?^ There is no doubt, 
however, that Peter Lombard drew on Gratian's Decretum to help develop his 
Four Books of Sentences. Italians would play a key role in promoting his teach- 
ing, as shown by the summaries of both Bandinus and Gandulf of Bologna.?5 
While Bologna acquired dominance in the teaching of law, Salerno had an 
older reputation in pAysica, the theory and practice of medicine. Even in the 
mid eleventh century, its schools had benefitted from the patronage of Alfa- 
nus, Archbishop of Salerno (1058-85), who translated from the Greek the De 
natura hominis of Nemesius of Emessa, a Syrian bishop concerned to integrate 
Galenic understanding of the human body within a Christian anthropology.?6 
The schools of Salerno also benefitted from the translations and treatises of 
Constantine the African, who had studied at the schools of Fustat in Egypt as 
well of Kairouan in the province of Africa (now Tunisia). The support given to 
Constantine by Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino from 1058 until his death 
in 1087, ensured that Salerno would remain an important medical centre for 
much of the twelfth century?" The translations of Alfanus and Constantine set 
a precedent for new ideas about the human body, stimulated by medical teach- 
ing derived from both Arab and Greek sources, to become widely known with- 
in an emerging professional class, that of physici, whose interests in the natural 
world were very different from the assumptions about the body as a source of 
sin, shaped by heavy indoctrination in the teachings of Augustine of Hippo. 
Even if not every student of medicine could travel to Salerno, the diffusion of 
medical writings in libraries across Europe, whether monastic, episcopal or 
private, was enough to provoke alarm in the papal curia. At the 11 Lateran 
Council, convened by Pope Innocent 11 in1139, a canon was issued that explicitly 


33 Bernard, Ep. 410, Sancti Bernardi Opera, 8: 391. 

34 Marcia Colish, “Otto of Lucca, Author of the Summa sententiarum?,’ in Discovery and Dis- 
tinction in the Early Middle Ages: Studies in Honor of John J. Contreni, ed. Cullen J. Chandler 
and Steven A. Stofferahn (Kalamazoo: 2013), 57-70. 

35 Bandinus, Sententiarum libri quatuor, PL 192, col. 969-112; Magistri Gondulfi Bononiensis 
Sententiarum libri quatuor, ed. Johannes de Walter (Vienna: 1923); see Marcia Colish, 
"Christological Nihilism in the Second Half of the Twelfth Century," Recherches de théolo- 
gie ancienne et médievale 63 (1996), 146—155. 

36  Nemesius of Emesa, ed. and trans. R.W. Sharples and PJ. van der Eijk, Nemesius on the 
Nature of Man (Liverpool: 2008). 

37 Paul Kristeller, “The School of Salerno: its Development and its Contribution to the His- 
tory of Learning," Bulletin of the History of Medicine 17 (1945), 138-194. 
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condemned “the depraved custom” of monks and regular canons, even after 
committing themselves to the Rule of Benedict or Augustine, then pursuing 
the study of law or medicine for the sake of financial gain.?? Salerno continued 
to flourish during the twelfth century, through masters like Maurus (d. 1214), 
remembered by Gilles de Corbeil, who had once studied dialectic under Adam 
of Petit-Pont, but returned to teach medicine in Paris c. 1175.39 

Such rulings did not prevent the growth of scholarly awareness of scientific 
and philosophical texts translated into Latin from Greek and Arabic by schol- 
ars active in Italy. In the mid twelfth century, Burgundio of Pisa translated 
afresh the De natura hominis of Nemesius of Emesa, as well as Galen's De com- 
plexionibus.^? Burgundio was himself a jurist who translated the Pandects of 
Justinian in the mid twelfth century, as well as the De orthodoxa fide of John of 
Damascus (permitting Peter Lombard to introduce it into his Sentences) and 
homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew and John.*! Burgundio was not the only 
Italian scholar to have such expertise in Greek. Another was James of Venice, 
who like Burgundio, spent time in Constantinople, and would commit himself 
to translating from Greek a significant number of texts of Aristotle, above all 
the Sophistical Refutations and Posterior Analytics, as well as the Ethics. While 
his translations of Aristotle on logic would begin to circulate in the Parisian 
schools by the mid twelfth century, the Ethics would have only very limited 
circulation prior to the late twelfth century, when its significance would first 
begin to be appreciated by scholars in England, like Alexander Neckam. Nei- 
ther Burgundio nor James were teachers with schools of their own. Their pro- 
fessional employment, as far as we can establish it, was spent in the service of 
administrators and senior ecclesiastics. It inevitably took time for their contri- 
bution to broadening the sphere of learning to have effect. 


3 Schools in Spain 


A similar situation prevailed for those scholars who travelled to Spain in search 
of hitherto unknown texts that they sought to translate. The schools of Spain 


38 Concilium Lateranense 11, can. 9, in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. J. Alberigo et 
al., trans. Norman Tanner, 2 vols. (London: 1990), 1:198. 

39 Morris Saffron, “Maurus of Salerno: Twelfth-Century ‘Optimus Physicus, with his Com- 
mentary on the Prognostics of Hippocrates," Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series 62 (1972), 1-104. 

40 RJ. Durling (ed.), Galenus latinus, vol. 1: Burgundio of Pisa's Translation of Galen's IIEPI 
KPACEQN *De complexionibus" (Berlin: 1976). 

41 Peter Classen, Burgundio von Pisa: Richter, Gesandter, Übersetzer (Heidelberg: 1974) and 
Studium und Gesellschaft, 40-41. 
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did not attract students in search of professional advancement, like those of 
northern Italy. Most travel to northern Spain was focused on the pilgrimage 
site of St James at Compostella, a saint perceived as embodying ideals of Chris- 
tian expansion over lands being taken over from the “pagans,” as the Muslim 
rulers of Al-Andalus were known. Monasteries, like that of Ripoll, retained sig- 
nificant libraries and schools, although they served a relatively restricted edu- 
cational milieu. While there were cathedral schools to be found in the various 
dioceses of the kingdoms of Aragon (in particular at Vic and at Barcelona) and 
Castile (Avila, Salamanca, Astorga, Zamora, Palencia, Segovia, Burgo de Osma, 
Leon and Burgos), most never acquired a reputation for learning to the same 
degree as those of northern France in the twelfth century.* Their primary con- 
cern was with the religious instruction of clergy, and enforcing Latin liturgy 
over the Mozarabic liturgy to which Christian had become accustomed under 
Moorish control. 

One exception, however, was Toledo, which had transferred to Christian 
control in 1085, did attract some significant scholars from other parts of Eu- 
rope. While the primary interest of Archbishop Bernard of Sédirac (1086-1125) 
was to reform the Church, Raymond de La Sauvetat (1125-52) went further in 
promoting new learning, as attested by John of Seville dedicating to him in the 
1136s his translation of On the difference between the soul and the spirit of Qusta 
Ibn Luqa (a ninth-century Syrian Christian author, subsequently known as 
Constabulinus). Toledo became much more significant under John of Castell- 
moron (1152-66), in particular through Gundissalinus, archdeacon of Segovia, 
who would translate from Arabic a significant number of philosophical trea- 
tises by or attributed to Aristotle. A key colleague of Gundissalinus was 
Abraham ibn Daud (Avendauth), a Jewish migrant from Cordoba, who togeth- 
er translated that part of Avicenna's Shifa that dealt with the soul.*? Perhaps 
the most prolific of these translators active at Toledo was Gerard of Cremona 
(114-87), who was part of its clerical community from at least 1157. Gerard 


42 On cathedral education in Castile, see the publications of Susana Guijarro Gonzales, 
Maestros, escuelas y libros: el universo cultural de las catedrales en la Castilla medieval (Ma- 
drid: 2004). Some sense of the situation in the twelfth century can be gained from her 
study "Libraries and Books Used by Cathedral Clergy in Castile During the Thirteenth 
Century,” Hispanic Research Journal 2.3 (October, 2001), 191-210. 

43 On this circle and its project, see Charles Burnett, "The Coherence of the Arabic-Latin 
Translation Programme in Toledo in the Twelfth Century," Science in Context 14 (2001), 
249—288, especially 251-253, and his earlier overview "The institutional context of Arabic- 
Latin translations of the Middle Ages: a reassessment of the ‘School of Toledo?" in Vocabu- 
lary of Teaching and Research between Middle Ages and Renaissance. Proceedings of the 
Colloquium, London, Warburg Institute, n-12 March 1994, ed. Olga Weijers, Études sur le 
vocabulaire intellectuel du Moyen Áge 8 (Turnhout: 1995), 214-235. 
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remained in contact with scholars in Italy, his books being returned to Cre- 
mona after his death. While Gerard had initially been led to Toledo by his 
search for a copy of Ptolemy’s Almagest, his translations from Arabic would 
cover dialectic, geometry, astronomy, philosophy (i.e. natural philosophy and 
metaphysics), and medicine.* This scholarly community at Toledo was not 
large, and had little impact on the curriculum of most other cathedral schools 
in the twelfth century either in Spain or elsewhere in Europe. For most schol- 
ars in northern France, Spain remained a distant location. In the early 1130s, 
Peter Abelard thought of it as a place where there might be greater freedom 
from persecution than in France.#5 In practice, few scholars in Paris, prior to 
the late twelfth century, were aware of the significance of the translations be- 
ing produced in Toledo, which would extend an intellectual project first under- 
taken in southern Italy in the late eleventh century by Alfanus of Salerno and 
Constantine, a north African physician who would become a monk at Monte 
Cassino. 


4 Schools in the Empire 


There was a long tradition of cathedral schools in the Holy Roman Empire dur- 
ing the tenth and eleventh centuries, with educational traditions that went 
back to the age of Charlemagne. A number could boast charismatic masters, 
although they tended to be known only to a privileged elite.^9 During the 
twelfth century, many students from the Empire (not just from the French- 
speaking regions of Lotharingia) were increasingly attracted to study in north- 
ern France. One of the most brilliant of these was Hugh of Saint-Victor, who 
came to Paris from Saxony in around 1115. Another was Otto of Freising, who 
studied under Gilbert of Poitiers before himself becoming a Cistercian monk 
at Morimond, and then introducing knowledge of Aristotle’s logical writings 
(Topics, Analytics and Sophistical Refutations).*” While Rupert of Deutz and 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg complained about the incursion of new modes of do- 
ing theology, they could not prevent many monks and canons regular from 


44 See the list of his words, edited by Burnett, “The Coherence,” 273-281. 

45 Abelard, Historia calamitatum, para. 59, ed. Luscombe, 91. 

46 C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels. Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval Eu- 
rope, 950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994), 53-74. 

47 On Otto’s role in diffusing knowledge of new writings of Aristotle, see Rahewin's continu- 
ation of the Gesta Friderici 1 lib. 4 c. 14, ed. G. Waitz and B. von Simson, Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum separatim editi, 
46, 3rd ed. (Hannover: 1978), 250. 
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copying writings from the Parisian schools, whether relating to the liberal arts, 
Scripture or theology.^9 

Within a German milieu, monasteries had always played an important role 
in implementing educational reform, certainly since the time of William of 
Hirsau (d. 1096) and his followers. While Hirsau reformed monasteries were 
not subordinated to a centralizing structure like the Cistercian Order, they 
were often involved in providing education, alongside schools run by a cathe- 
dral chapter or by canons regular. One pedagogue whose writings circulated 
widely in this milieu was Honorius Augustudonensis (c. 1080-c. 1148), a monk, 
probably a German speaker, who initially attached himself to St Anselm at 
Canterbury, but then travelled to Regensburg in around 1109/10, quite possibly 
in the entourage of the English princess, Matilda, betrothed to the German 
Emperor, Henry V.*9 The commentaries and treatises of Honorius on Scripture 
circulated much more widely in England and Germany than in France. In his 
Imago mundi Honorius sought to popularize scientific knowledge in the same 
way as he sought to expound themes of Scripture.9? Honorius provided a mo- 
nastic perspective on Scripture and theology of wide influence in Germany 
and Central Europe, wherever monks and canons regular were heavily involved 
in education as well as pastoral care. 

Perhaps the most articulate educational theorist in Germany in the twelfth 
century was a figure identified in the late fifteenth century by Trithemius (who 
had access to the vast library of Hirsau, now largely destroyed) as Conrad of 
Hirsau (c. 1070-1150). Conrad, influenced by William of Hirsau, was particular 
fond of the genre of literary dialogue to explain the benefit of studying pagan 
authors (although he was critical of those works of Ovid which seemed to 
“croak” about love).5! As a monk, Conrad was more interested in ethical trans- 
formation than abstract doctrine.®? In the Speculum virginum, he transferred 
his fondness for pedagogical dialogue to an artificial conversation between 
Peregrinus and Theodora, a disciple whom he sought to instruct in the spiritual 


48 K. Guth, “Bischof Eberhard 11 (146-1170) und die Aufnahme der Scholastik in Bamberg," 
Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 19 (1972), 331-360. 

49 On Honorius, see Valerie IJ. Flint, Honorius Augustodunensis of Regensburg, Authors of 
the Middle Ages, vol. 2.6 (London: 1995), 95-183, and 108-109 on his travelling to 
Germany. 

50 Honorius Augustodunensis, Imago mundi, ed. V.LJ. Flint, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen âge 49 (1982), 7-153. 

51 Conrad of Hirsau, Accessus super auctores, ed. R.B. Constantin Huygens in Bernard 
d'Utrecht. Commentum in Theodolum. Conradus, Hirsaugiensis, Dialogus super auctores 
(Leiden: 1970). 

52 Marco Rainini, Corrado di Hirsau e il "Dialogus de cruce”: per la ricostruzione del profilo di 
un autore monastico del x11 secolo (Florence: 2014). 
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path through reflection on visual images as much as ethical doctrine. Written 
with literary elegance (including an allusion to the Latin comedy Geta by Vital 
of Blois), the Speculum virginum closed with a musical celebration of its core 
message.9? Conrad used both music and visual imagery to reinforce traditional 
monastic themes, appealing to a very different kind of audience from those 
male clerics who frequented the schools in northern France, without any com- 
mitment to a monastic vocation. 

While Conrad taught through dialogue, Hildegard of Bingen (1098—1179) was 
revered as a magistra who used visionary experience to expound her own un- 
derstanding of the Christian life. She completed Scivias, a synthesis of teaching 
about creation, redemption and the future of the Church in between 1141 and 
1150, prior to establishing her own monastic community at Rupertsberg.54 Even 
though she could not conduct a public school like a male monk or cleric, she 
was able to use letters and occasional preaching tours to offer her own inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Perhaps around 1148-49, Odo of Soissons, a Parisian 
master, wrote two letters, asking her to comment on the idea that divinity was 
not God, an opinion of Gilbert of Poitiers, much criticized by Bernard of Clair- 
vaux.% While Hildegard had no knowledge of what inspired the teachings re- 
ported to her, she responded with an exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity 
that reflected her way of understanding Scripture as a record of God's revela- 
tion in the world. Spurning the pedagogical techniques of Conrad of Hirsau, 
she used visionary experience to expound the moral path to which all Chris- 
tians had to be committed. She transformed the image of the universe as like 
an egg (expounded by Honorius at the outset of his Imago mundi) into a much 
larger vision of the macrocosm as replicating the forces which made up the 
human person.56 Hildegard's writings did not circulate widely in the twelfth 
century, but they formulated a version of monastic theology very different 
from that promoted by Bernard of Clairvaux. Whereas Bernard focused on 
threats to the spiritual life presented by the teaching of Abelard and Gilbert of 
Poitiers, Hildegard spoke more about the failure of Christians in general to 
implement the teaching of the Gospel in their lives. She articulated a vein of 


53 On the Speculum virginum, ed. Jutta Seyfarth, CCCM 5 (Turnhout: 1990), see Constant J. 
Mews (ed.), Listen Daughter: the Speculum Virginum and the Formation of Religious Wom- 
en in the Middle Ages (New York: 2001). 

54 Hildegard of Bingen, Scivias, ed. Adelgundis Führkótter and Angela Carlevaris, cCCCM 
43-43A (Turnhout: 1978), 102. 

55  Epistularium Hildegardis, Epp. 39, 39%, 40, 40r, ed. L. Van Acker, CCCM 91 (Turnhout: 1991), 
100—105. 

56  Scivias lib. 1 c. 3, ed. Führkótter and Carlevaris, CCCM 43; cf. Honorius, Imago mundi lib. 1 
ca, ed. Flint, 48 (PL 172, col. 121). 
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thought, shared by Joachim of Fiore, that criticised scholastic learning when it 
served self-interest rather than moral reform. 


5 Schools in England 


As in Germany, so there was also in England a pronounced tendency in the 
twelfth century for the most ambitious students (or those with financial sup- 
port) to continue their studies in Paris. Not all students followed this route. 
Adelard of Bath (c. 1080—c. 1152), author of a brilliant synthesis of learning in 
the De eodem et diverso, studied in Tours (c. 1108), playing the harp in the pres- 
ence of the French queen, Bertrada de Montfort. While he took his nephew to 
Laon, he did not stay there to pursue theological studies. Instead, he sought out 
"the learning of the Arabs,” travelling to the region of Antioch, where Cecile, 
daughter of Bertrada and Philip, was married to its ruler, Tancred de Haute- 
ville.5” After his return to England, soon after 114, Adelard probably entered 
royal service, but remained in contact with Petrus Alphonsi, a Jewish convert 
to Christianity, whose knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic helped create in Eng- 
land a specialist network of scholars (also in contact with William of Conches 
and Thierry at Chartres), interested in the Arab contribution to natural 
science. 

Most students from England, however, continued their studies in Paris. 
One such cleric was Robert of Melun, who acquired his nickname from teach- 
ing career at the royal palace at Melun, but (at least from 1137), taught dialec- 
tic and theology at Sainte-Geneviéve, before returning to England to become 
bishop of Hereford (1163-67). In the preface to his Sententie, probably from 
late in his teaching career, Robert of Melun lamented the tendency of stu- 
dents to focus excessively on scriptural glosses rather than on Scripture itself: 
^What presumption is more shameless than to climb to the peak of the vener- 
able teaching of holy scripture by only uttering glosses.”58 Robert was alluding 
to the increasingly popular Glosatura magna, to which Peter Lombard con- 
tributed the glosses on Psalms and the Pauline Epistles. He emphasized the 
value of having heard in person the sententie delivered by two great teachers, 


57 Adelard of Bath, De eodem et diverso in Adelard of Bath. Conversations with his Nephew, ed. 
and trans. Charles Burnett (Cambridge: 1998), 52-53. On the patronage of Bertrada, see 
Constant J. Mews, "Bertrada de Montfort, Peter Abelard, and Adelard of Bath: The Cri- 
tique of Authority in the Early Twelfth Century,” Parergon 324 (2015), 1-29. 

58  Sententie, Pref., ed. R.M. Martin, Œuvres de Robert of Melun, vol. 31 (Louvain: 1947), 15: 
"Que enim impudentior presumptio quam pro sola glosularum prolatione ad culmen 
venerandi dogmatis sacre scripture conscendere?" 
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one who spoke about faith and charity, the other about the sacraments of the 
Christian faith, namely Abelard and Hugh of Saint-Victor.59 Robert, highly 
esteemed by John of Cornwall, may be stoking criticism of Peter Lombard, 
who preferred to quote patristic texts in his Sententie rather than recall mem- 
ories of oral teaching. Further illustration of the closeness of English students 
to Saint-Victor is given by Andrew of Saint-Victor, who taught there after the 
death of Hugh until 1148, when he was invited to govern a Victorine founda- 
tion at Wigmore (diocese of Hereford), and for a period 1155-61.9? Whether 
Andrew conducted a public school at Wigmore is not certain. Nonetheless, 
his presence in England helped may have stimulated a network of like-minded 
Christian Hebraists, of whom the most distinguished was Herbert of Bosham 
(c. 1120-86), who studied under Peter Lombard in Paris prior to 1154. Herbert 
subsequently became a chaplain to Henry 11 and then to Thomas Becket. 
Herbert combined Andrew's exegetical skills with the expertise of Peter Lom- 
bard in systematic theology.! 

Andrew likely knew Odo, author of the Ysagoge in theologiam, a synthesis of 
ideas of both Abelard and Hugh of Saint-Victor which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of understanding and quoting Old Testament texts in Hebrew. Odo dedi- 
cated the treatise to Gilbert Foliot (c. 1110-87), abbot at Gloucester, before 1148, 
when Gilbert became bishop of Hereford, inviting Andrew back to England at 
this time.8? Another scholar who shared Odo's enthusiasm for Hebrew was 
Maurice, Augustinian prior of Kirkham (near York) and author of the Contra 
Salomitas.$8 He attacked a spurious genealogy for the apostles, circulating in 
various popular verses, which claimed that the woman called Salome in Mark 


59 Robert of Melun, Sententie, Pref., ed. Martin, 3.1:5; see Mews, “Between the Schools of 
Abelard and Saint-Victor in the Mid Twelfth Century: The Witness of Robert of Melun,” in 
L'école de Saint-Victor. Influence et rayonnement du Moyen Âge à l'époque moderne, ed. 
Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 121-138. 

60 Fora valuable chronological overview of the careers of both Andrew and Richard of Saint- 
Victor, see Dale M. Coulter, Per visibilia ad invisibilia: Theological Method in Richard of St. 
Victor (d. n73) (Turnhout: 2006), 243-252. 

61 Deborah L. Goodwin, “Take Hold the Robe of a Jew": Herbert of Bosham's Christian Hebra- 
ism (Leiden: 2006) and Eva de Visscher, Reading the Rabbis: Christian Hebraism in the 
Works of Herbert of Bosham (Leiden: 2013). 

62  Ysagogeintheologiam, ed. Artur Landgraf, Écrits théologiques de l'école d'Abélard (Louvain: 
1934); see Constant J. Mews, "Theology and the Hebrew Scriptures in Twelfth-Century 
England: Gilbert Foliot and the Context of Odo's Ysagoge in theologiam, in Diligens scru- 
tator. Schriftauslegung als Grundfunktion mittelalterlicher Gesellschaft. Festschrift für Rain- 
er Berndt SJ. zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Hans-Peter Neuheuser, Ralf M.W. Stammberger und 
Matthias M. Tischler, Archa Verbi Subsidia (Münster: 2016), 153-176. 

63 MR. James, "The Salomites,” Journal of Theological Studies 35 (1934), 287-297. 
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15:40 and 16:1, and known to be the mother of James and John by Zebedee, was 
“Mary of Salome,” and a daughter of St Anne by Salome, her third husband. 
Maurice mocked this attempt to identify James, son of Zebedee, as a brother of 
the Lord in the same way as St Paul (Gal. 1:19) described James the Less, thought 
to be a son of the Virgin’s sister, Mary of Cleophas. Maurice accused Peter Lom- 
bard of repeating this false genealogy in his glosses on St Paul. While Herbert of 
Bosham recognized that Peter Lombard had erred on the issue, he was less 
scathing in his criticism of someone he recognized was still a great theologian. 

Some of the most important schools in England were run by monks, notably 
those attached to the cathedrals of Canterbury and Durham. Some monaster- 
ies had richly endowed libraries, particularly if built up by scholars of the cali- 
bre of William of Malmesbury. Such monastic scholars tended to be historians, 
however, rather than teachers. In Cistercian monasteries, schools functioned 
uniquely for novices, rather than for other clerics. The treatises of Aelred of 
Rievaulx (1110-67) attest to the vitality of a monastic community that pursued 
more reflective ideals than in schools in major urban centres, where education 
was pursued more for the pursuit of personal advantage than of perfection. 
Such monks ran a different kind of school from those charged with running a 
cathedral school. 

One master reported as teaching at Oxford in the twelfth century was Va- 
carius, trained in civil and canon law in Bologna, and perhaps attracted there 
by the royal court. He also studied at Northampton, also a royal residence.6+ 
Vacarius was critical of the attention being accorded the Christology of Peter 
Lombard, preferring to remain loyal to the theological traditions of Anselm of 
Laon and Hugh of Saint-Victor. Vacarius was effectively part of a scholarly net- 
work, relatively prominent in England in the 1160s, cautious about the re- 
putation of Peter Lombard. Another holding doubts about his orthodoxy was 
Robert of Cricklade, prior of St Frideswide's in Oxford and a friend of Robert of 
Melun.® Gerald of Wales (c. 1146—c. 1223), a student in Paris in the 1160s, re- 
ports that in the late 1180s he had recited his Topography of Ireland to the mas- 
ters and students at Oxford, which he describes as pre-eminent in learning.96 
Another educational centre that flourish in the late twelfth century was that at 
Lincoln, where William de Montibus, who had previously studied and taught 


64 Jason Taliadoros, Law and Theology in Twelfth-Century England. The Works of Master Va- 
carius (c. 1115/120-c. 1200) (Turnhout: 2006) and R.W. Southern, “From Schools to Univer- 
sity,” in The History of the University of Oxford, vol. 1. The Early Oxford Schools, ed. J.J. Catto 
(Oxford: 1984), 1-36, at 9-11. 

65  Monagle, Orthodoxy and Controversy, 88-94. 

66 Gerald of Wales, De rebus a se gestis, lib. 2, c. 16, ed. J.S. Brewer, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, 
8 vols., Rolls Series (Oxford: 1861), 1: 72. 
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at Paris, became chancellor from the 1180s to his death in 1213.9" Its schools 
never developed the continuing reputation, however of those at Oxford in the 
thirteenth century. 

A clue to the experimental character of some teaching in England in the late 
twelfth century is offered by the prolific writings of Alexander Neckam (1157- 
1216), who studied in Paris between 1176 and 1182 before teaching theology at 
Oxford. He was fascinated by combining natural science with an interpretation 
of Scripture in a way that was quite different from that pursued by disciples of 
Peter Lombard, like Peter Comestor and Peter the Chanter in Paris. In his Specu- 
lum speculationum, written after he joined the Augustinians at Cirencester 
(c. 1197-1202), Neckam provides some of our earliest witness to new scientific 
texts of Aristotle and other authors, becoming available through translations 
produced in Spain from Arabic versions and commentaries, as well as from the 
Greek.®® Unlike the schools at Paris, those of Oxford were not closely regulated 
by episcopal authority. The student community there may not have been as 
large as that at Paris, but it benefited from greater intellectual freedom. 


6 Competition and Consensus in the Twelfth-Century Schools 


While it is easy to use the writings of controversialists, from Bernard of Clair- 
vaux to Gerhoh of Reichersberg and Walter of Saint-Victor, to argue that during 
the twelfth century religious thought evolved from a biblically based, predomi- 
nantly monastic culture, towards a more disputatious scholasticism, such an 
analysis over-simplifies the complex process by which what we may call many 
different “communities of learning” struggled to assert their own understand- 
ing of Christian teaching. The century witnessed profound intellectual 
innovations, characterized by Charles Homer Haskins in his classic mono- 
graph of 1927 (following an existing tradition), as a “renaissance” in many dis- 
ciplines, including Latin literature, logic, natural science and law in terms of a 


67 Joseph Goering, William de Montibus (c. 140-1213). The Schools and the Literature of 
Pastoral Care (Toronto: 1992). 

68 Alexander Neckam, Speculum speculationum, ed. Rodney M. Thomson (Oxford: 1988); see 
Tomas Zahora, Nature, Virtue, and the Boundaries of Encyclopaedic Knowledge. The Tropo- 
logical Universe of Alexander Neckam (157-1217) (Turnhout: 2014). 

69 On this concept in the thirteenth-century schools, see Mews, "Communities of Learning, 
and the Dream of Synthesis: The Schools and Colleges of Thirteenth-Century Paris,” in 
Communities of Learning: Networks and the Shaping of Intellectual Identity in Europe 
1100-1500, ed. Constant J. Mews and John N. Crossley (Turnhout: 2011), 109-135. 
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rediscovery of the classical sources of all these disciplines.” While Haskins did 
not consider exegesis and theology, there can no doubt about the far-reaching 
influence of their impact on the systematisation of Christian thought. The ten- 
dency, promoted by Jean Leclercq, to reify monastic theology as a contempla- 
tive mode of reflection focused more Scripture than intellectual analysis is 
problematic, however, in that it might imply monks constituted a distinct com- 
munity with a cohesive ideology, separate from that of schoolmen.”! In fact, 
many monastic writers were themselves influenced by new intellectual trends 
emerging in the schools. 

In Paris, institutional rivalries, as between Notre-Dame, Sainte-Geneviève 
and Saint-Victor were aggravated by tensions between students from different 
parts of Europe. In the case of Peter Abelard, the fact that many of the limited 
number of surviving manuscripts of his writing were preserved even in the 
twelfth century in libraries in England and Germany, suggests that he may have 
been supported more by students from outside than within the kingdom of 
France. The vitality of intellectual life in the twelfth century owed much to this 
competition between rival masters and rival student communities, often exac- 
erbated by competing political loyalties. The writings it generated present 
more clearly visible personalities than the thirteenth century, when the struc- 
tural framework of University life was stronger." Even within a monastic mi- 
lieu, there were significant divisions. Not all monks accepted the authority of 
Bernard of Clairvaux or his view of how theology should be formulated. There 
were similar divisions within the milieu of canons regular, committed to the 
Rule of Augustine and to pastoral care as well as to educational renewal. The 
perspectives of Gerhoh of Reichersberg or Walter of Saint-Victor, critical of the 
influence of Peter Abelard and Gilbert of Poitiers, cannot be taken as typical of 
canons regular in general. The presence of scholastic texts writings within the 
libraries of so many monastic and Augustinian libraries demonstrates their 
commitment to educational renewal. 

The sheer ethnic diversity of the student population at Paris certainly posed 
problems. In the early thirteenth century, Jacques de Vitry reports the very real 
risk of violence between students of different national groups, who would 


70 Charles Homer Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (New York: 1963), frequen- 
ty reprinted; see also Alex Novikoff, “The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century Before 
Haskins,” The Haskins Society Journal 16 (2005), 104-116. 

71 Jean Leclercq's influential synthesis, first published in L'Amour des lettres et le désir de 
Dieu (Paris: 1957); see also his contribution, “The Renewal of Theology,’ in Renaissance 
and Renewal, 68-87. 

72 Jan Wei, “From Twelfth-Century Schools to Thirteenth-Century Universities: The Disap- 
pearance of Biographical and Autobiographical Representations of Scholars,’ Speculum 
86 (2011), 42-78. 
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gradually be organized into only four nations (French, English, Norman and 
Picard). There was a need to impose a unifying structure on that student 
base, clarified in 1215 when the papal legate, Robert de Courgon, sought to im- 
pose a common curriculum on the Faculty of Arts. A parallel move to standard- 
ize theological doctrine came about in 1215 with the opening decree of the 
Fourth Lateran Council, asserting the teaching of Peter Lombard against the 
claims made about his orthodoxy by Joachim of Fiore. It authorized one par- 
ticular mode of scholastic theology as the standard against which other ver- 
sions could be judged.” 

There can be little doubt that the centralization of theological education 
around Paris contributed to the emergence of a clerical elite in Latin Christian 
Europe, reinforcing the formation of what R.I. Moore provocatively called “a 
persecuting society” It would be inaccurate, however, to assume that the 
Parisian schools generated a completely homogenous educated elite. The na- 
ture of a scholastic education was training in disputation, and the regulation of 
conflict through reason. While this was not a controversial method within most 
of the liberal arts, it was transformative in the development of the theology of 
the thirteenth century, which grew out of the pioneering achievements of the 
twelfth-century schools. The formation of a common structure, the universitas 
of masters and students at Paris, as well as the imposition of a common curricu- 
lum in 1215, did not impede continuing competition between masters and their 
students. It was not easy for the bishop of Paris to define his authority against 
that of the new corporation that the masters sought to establish. 

By the end of the twelfth century, teaching of both the liberal arts and theol- 
ogy was flourishing in non-monastic cathedral schools across Europe, from St 
Andrew's in Scotland to Cracow in Poland. While monks still played a crucial 
role in pastoral and educational renewal, their monopoly was being challenged 
by Augustinian canons, who foreshadowed the contribution of the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders. Students preferring to focus on literature might choose 
Orléans, just as those choosing law or medicine might opt for Bologna or Saler- 
no. New ideas and texts could often be discussed more easily in schools outside 
the University of Paris, where the presence of the bishop was less evident. Paris 
nonetheless retained the international character of its student population 
such as had initially developed there in the early decades of the twelfth cen- 
tury. One consequence of the interaction of many scholars coming to Paris 
from many different regions, was that its schools provided a fruitful location 
for the dissemination of new ways of thinking. 


73 Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis 2.7, ed. J. Hinnebusch (Fribourg: 1972), 92. 

74 Concilium Lateranense IV can. 2, ed. Alberigo, trans. Tanner, Ecumenical Councils, 1: 232. 

75 Robert I. Moore, The Formation of a Persecuting Society. Authority and Deviance in Western 
Europe, 950—1250, 2nd ed. (Oxford: 2007). 
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CHAPTER 2 
The Institutional Organization of the Schools 


Thierry Kouamé 


In 1179, Alexander 111 (159-1181) consecrated the canonical procedure of the 
licentia docendi at the Third Lateran Council. This authorization to teach was 
to beissued free of charge to any person requesting it, so long as he was deemed 
qualified. The corollary of this right was that no one could teach publicly with- 
out the explicit approval of an ecclesiastic authority. This affirmation of the 
Church's monopoly on education came about at the end of a fundamental evo- 
lution in the educational structures of the West. The early Middle Ages had 
known three types of ecclesiastic school: parish, monastic, and episcopal.! 
However, the 12th century is distinctive because it saw the significant growth of 
urban schools run by private masters in response to social demand; these in 
turn engendered debates and doctrines. This development, simultaneously 
quantitative and qualitative, called for a restoration of order which the papacy 
had entrusted to the episcopal authorities. Such a policy corresponded per- 
fectly with the aspirations of reformers who for a century had defended the 
prerogatives of the bishops and clerics in matters of education. 

From the nth century onwards the canonical collections of the Gregorian 
Reform had helped promote the educational mission of the bishops by ensur- 
ing the spread of the pontifical legislation on the matter. The canon Ut omnes 
episcopi, promulgated by Gregory v11 (1073-1085) at the Roman synod in No- 
vember 1078, ordered all bishops to make provisions for the teaching of the 
liberal arts in their churches.? Admittedly, that decree was included in only 
four canonical collections between the end of the nth and the middle of the 
12th century? However, the promotion of episcopal schools in the reformist 
collections was nevertheless assured by another pontifical provision, this time 
going back to the Carolingian era. The Roman council of 826 had ordered that 
masters in the liberal arts and Holy Scriptures be appointed in the dioceses 


1 For a description on the different types of school, see Pierre Riché, Écoles et enseignement 
dans le haut Moyen Âge. Fin du v* siécle-milieu du x1* siècle, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1989), 189-194. 

2 Das Register Gregors v11., ed. Erich Caspar, vol. 2, MGH. Epp. sel. 2 (Berlin: 1923), 402. 

3 Anselmus Lucensis, Collectio canonum (version A), App. 18; Collectio Tarraconensis (1st ver- 
sion), 444; Collectio Tarraconensis (2nd version), 6, 43; Collectio Caesaraugustana (2nd 
version), 61. 
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dependent on the Patrimony of Saint Peter.* Although the Carolingian canon 
De quibusdam locis covered a much less extensive area than that of 1078, it had 
greater authority because of its antiquity. This is why, after having been practi- 
cally forgotten for almost three centuries, it was exhumed simultaneously in 
Chartres, Lucca and Thérouanne, in milieux converted to the reform of the 
Church.5 From the 12th century on, the decree of 826 was essentially transmit- 
ted through Italian reformist collections, which reflect the involvement of the 
popes in educational policy.® Its insertion in the second version of Gratian’s 
Decretum, compiled in Bologna around the year 1140, ensured its universal no- 
toriety^ However, the obligation that bishops maintain a school was also 
known outside Italy as early as the first half of the 12th century. The canon Ut 
omnes episcopi had been transmitted by collections composed in the west of 
France and in Catalonia, while the canon De quibusdam locis had been trans- 
mitted by the Decretum of Ivo of Chartres (+ circa 116) and canonical collec- 
tions from northern France. 

Given this context, the bishop's auxiliary in his educational mission, namely 
the cathedral scholaster, acquired a central position in the 12th century in the 
educational organisation in the West. This office had developed within the ca- 
thedral chapters in the mid-uth century, and in certain cases became a chapter 
dignity. To begin with, the scholaster assured the essential pedagogical func- 
tions of the cathedral school. The licentia docendi subsequently gave him au- 
thority in the educational administration. Finally, with the dawn of the first 
universities, the policies of the reformist popes brought with them the muta- 
tion of this function. 


1 The Organization of the Cathedral Schools 


The rare evidence available on the material organisation of schools in the 12th 
century shows that they differed little from those of the early Middle Ages, 


4 Conc. Romanum (826), c. 34, see Concilia Aevi Karolini (742-842), ed. Albert Werminghoff, 
vol. 2, MGH. Conc. 2/2 (Hannover: 1908), 581. 

5 Ivo Carnotensis, Decretum, 4, 214 (PL 161, col. 311); Anselmus Lucensis, Collectio canonum (ver- 
sion Bb), 7, 2; Collectio 1x voluminum, 2, 287. 

6 On the reception of the canon De quibusdam locis in the 12th century, see Thierry Kouamé, 
"La réception de la législation scolaire carolingienne dans les collections canoniques jusqu'au 
Décret de Gratien (1x*-x11* siècle) in Universitas scolarium. Mélanges offerts à Jacques Verger 
par ses anciens étudiants, ed. Cédric Giraud and Martin Morard (Geneva: 2011), 3-46, here 
27-29. 

7 Decretum Gratiani (2nd version), D. 37, c. 12, see Corpus Iuris Canonici, ed. Emil Friedberg, 
vol. 1 (Leipzig: 1879), col. 139. 
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either in their furnishings or their architecture. While the scholaster was usu- 
ally the person responsible for the episcopal school, in certain chapters this 
function could be entrusted to another dignitary. At Chálons-en-Champagne it 
was in the hands of the cathedral's cantor? Such a situation may have resulted 
from the influence of the neighbouring dioceses of Sens and Troyes where can- 
tors enjoyed educational prerogatives.!? Elsewhere it was the chancellor who 
monopolized all the rights of schooling: this official directed the schools of 
Bourges, Chartres and Paris in the 12th century and the schools of Meaux in the 
following century." Furthermore, the positions of scholaster and chancellor 
were intermingled in many English cathedrals.? In Rouen, the two functions 
were combined, then separated during the 12th century, and finally merged 
into the chancellery.? In Tours, the function of scholaster was eliminated in 
1175 in favour of the chancellorship.!^ Far less common were schools under the 
authority of an archdeacon, as was the case at the cathedral of Auxerre until 
1208.5 Nevertheless, by the beginning of the 13th century the office of scholas- 
ter had taken root in most cathedral chapters.!6 

Teaching was the main function of the scholaster, his raison d'étre within 
the chapter. However, the scholaster himself did not always teach, especially in 
the larger centres of study. The better known and well attended a school was, 


8 For the early Middle Ages, see Riché, Écoles et enseignement, 214-222; for the 12th century, 
see most recently, Laura Cleaver, Education in Twelfth-Century Art and Architecture. Im- 
ages of Learning in Europe, c. 100-1220 (Woodbridge: 2016). 

9 Sylvette Guilbert et al., Diocése de Chálons-en-Champagne, Fasti Ecclesiae Gallicanae 14 
(Turnhout: 2015), 17. 

10 The precentor of Sens held the jus scolarum of the cathedral as early as 1176, see Cartulaire 
général de l'Yonne, ed. Maximilien Quantin, vol. 2 (Auxerre: 1860), 211-212, no. 194. The 
same applied to the cantor of Troyes before 1201, see Collection des principaux cartulaires 
du diocèse de Troyes, ed. Charles Lalore, vol. 5 (Paris: 1880), 102—104, no. 98. 

11 The systematic assimilation at Chartres of chancellors to scholasters, as early as the uth 
century, has been called into question by Jacques Verger, "Le cadre institutionnel de 
l'école de Chartres jusqu'à Jean de Salisbury," in Aristote, l'école de Chartres et la cathédrale 
(Chartres: 1997), 19-32, here 19-20. 

12 This was notably the case in Lincoln, Salisbury and Chichester, as early as the middle of 
the 12th century, see Kathleen Edwards, The English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages 
(Manchester: 1949), 178-187. 

13 David S. Spear, The Personnel of the Norman Cathedrals during the Ducal Period, 9n—1204 
(London: 2006), 223-226. 

14 Charles de Grandmaison, Inventaire sommaire de la série G. Clergé séculier. G 1 — 1121 (Tours: 
1882), 58. 

15 Die Register Innocenz’ 111., ed. Rainer Murauer and Andrea Sommerlechner et al., vol. 10 
(Vienna: 2007), 346-347, no. 196 [= Pott. 3279]. 

16 There was thus an office or dignity of scholaster in 24 of 39 cathedrals in the ecclesiastical 
provinces of Tours, Rouen, Sens and Reims. 
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the more its main figure needed the help of one or several auxiliary masters.” 
The latter could also relieve the scholaster of some of his duties, enabling him 
to perform other tasks within the chapter. There were thus two grammatici in 
the cathedral of Angers, according to a notitia of the abbey of Saint-Aubin that 
was probably written between 1060 and 1075: the first, Renaud, was the official 
scholaster, but also performed the functions of archdeacon; the second, John, 
was undoubtedly his teaching assistant.!? Expected to succeed his master, the 
assistant was often one of his most talented or more advanced pupils. A case in 
point is that of Bruno of Egisheim-Dagsburg, later Pope Leo IX (10491054). As 
we learn from his Vita, partially written during his lifetime, the young Bruno, 
while at the cathedral school of Toul, is said to have had as his tutor (magister 
sub scolarum magistro) his fellow pupil and relative Adalbert, the future Bish- 
op of Metz, who was only slightly older, but already considered a scholar.? 
More personal ties, however, could connect the scholaster to his assistant. In 
the early 12th century, Anselm of Laon (+ 117), who was simultaneously chan- 
cellor, dean and archdeacon, had enlisted the services of his brother Ralph 
(7 after 1133) to run the cathedral school of Laon until the latter succeeded him 
in his various responsibilities.20 

The diversification of the teaching personnel meant a distribution of the 
pedagogical tasks. The regulations of Aachen (816) already made a distinction 
between the mission of education, entrusted to an experienced brother, and 
that of intellectual training, which could be provided by another pedagogue.21 
However, this is not the organisation that was finally adopted in the cathedral 
chapters once the development of the schools required a certain division of 
labour. Assistant teachers were given the task of teaching children the basics of 
reading, writing, arithmetic and singing, which undoubtedly required less 
knowledge but more patience than teaching the adolescents.?? Anselm of Bec 
(T 1109) himself admitted that he did not enjoy teaching children.?? At the end 
of the 12th century the agreement between Bishop Stephen of Tournai 


17 Philippe Delhaye, "L'organisation scolaire au x11* siècle Traditio 5 (1947), 211-268, here 
248. 

18  Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Aubin d'Angers, ed. Arthur Bertrand de Broussillon, vol. 1 
(Angers: 1903), 94-95, no. 77. 

19 Vie du pape Léon 1x (Brunon, évéque de Toul), ed. Michel Parisse, transl. Monique Goullet, 
2nd ed. (Paris: 2009), 10-12. 

20 Cédric Giraud, Per verba magistri. Anselme de Laon et son école au x11° siècle (Turnhout: 
2010), 406-407. 

21 Institutio canonicorum, c. 135, see Concilia, ed. Werminghoff, vol. 1, 413. 

22 Delhaye, “L'organisation scolaire,’ 249. 

23 Anselmus Cantuariensis, Epistolae, lib. 1, ep. 55, Ad Mauritium: "Tu scis quia molestum 
mihi semper fuerit pueris declinare" (PL 158, col. 1124-1125; here col. 1124). 
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(192-1203) and his cathedral chapter authorised the scholaster to entrust ele- 
mentary instruction to a teacher of his choice, so that the person in charge of 
the school could devote himself more fully to the teaching of theology and the 
higher disciplines. The cathedral scholaster thus reserved for himself the 
more prestigious activities of his office as the school personnel increased. It 
was nevertheless unusual for them to have, as in Toul at the beginning of the 
13th century, a team of three assistant masters of theology and several teachers 
for the liberal arts.25 

Between the end of the uth century and the mid-12th century, the increase 
in the number of masters began to have an effect on the educational infra- 
structure of the episcopal cities: the cathedral school was no longer the main 
place of learning in the city. In Reims, in the second half of the uth century, it 
is sure that the masters Bruno, John, and Godfrey taught under the direct au- 
thority of the scholaster Herimann (1043-1075).26 Their activity was closely 
tied to that of the archiepiscopal school, as Bruno eventually succeeded Heri- 
mann (1076) and Godfrey followed Bruno (1078).27 Less than half a century 
later, however, teaching by masters in Reims expanded well beyond the frame- 
work of the cathedral: between 1136 and 1155, archiepiscopal records show the 
presence of masters Amalric, Bernard, Walter, Fulco, Herluin and Letard.?? 
However, during this period the cathedral school was directed by Leo (+ 1167), 
dean of the chapter since 1128, who did not have the intellectual authority of 
someone like Alberic of Reims, scholaster from 118 to 1136. In Laon, no digni- 
tary from the chapter seems to have succeeded the chancellor Ralph in run- 
ning the cathedral school after 133.29 Education in Laon was thus guaranteed 
only by private teachers during the 1130's, either by Walter of Mortagne or Rob- 
ert of Bruges.30 

While the number of teachers rose in several cities, the cathedral scholaster 
seemed to enjoy a certain preeminence over the other teachers. This is 


24 Jacques Pycke, “Documents relatifs à l'administration de l'hópital capitulaire de Notre- 
Dame de Tournai," Annales de la Société belge d'histoire des hópitaux 8 (1970), 3-53, here 
24—26, no. 4. 

25 This provision is found in the statutes of Bishop Odo of Sorcy (1219-1228), which estab- 
lished the distribution of prebends, see Eugène Martin, Histoire des diocèses de Toul, de 
Nancy et de Saint-Dié, vol. 1 (Nancy: 1900), 277. 

26  JohnR. Williams, "The cathedral school of Rheims in the eleventh century,’ Speculum 29 
(1954), no. 4, 661-677, here 665-672. 

27 Ibid. 674. 

28 Patrick Demouy, Genèse d'une cathédrale. Les archevéques de Reims et leur Église aux x1* et 
XII* siècles (Langres: 2005), 173-174. 

29 Giraud, Per verba magistri, 423-424. 

30 Ibid. 424-426. 
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deduced most notably from the use of the term "archischolaster" which ap- 
pears in western France. The scholaster of Angers could thus be titled archisco- 
laster or archiscolaris in the 12th century?! Likewise, the one in Rennes also 
used the title of archiscola.?? The term could also describe the scholaster of 
Rouen in the mid-12th century?? Some expressions used within the Empire 
were even more explicit: Baldwin of Liége called himself magister scolarum 
principalis in 1158,34 whereas Praepositinus of Mainz described himself as ma- 
jor scolasticus in 96.95 The fact that the latter was placed at the head of an 
archepiscopal school explains perhaps such a titular use. A charter of 1096, in 
which the bishop of Chálons, Philip of Champagne (1093-1100), and his broth- 
er, Count Hugh of Troyes (t 126) renounced their advocatus rights to the 
abbey of Saint-Basle of Verzy, appears to establish a hierarchy among the ca- 
thedral scholasters in the same province.?6 This solemn document had notably 
been signed by the bishops of Chálons, Arras, Soissons, and Laon, as well as the 
dignitaries of the chapters of Reims and Chálons. In the list of canons, the 
scholaster of Reims was described as archiscolus and that of Châlons simply as 
scolasticus. However, the title of archiscolus was not in common use in Reims, 
as the archbishop himself did not designate his scholaster as scolasticus but 
rather as magister.?? The expression used in this charter drawn up in Châlons 


31 This is the case of Ulger, between 1123/4 and u25, see Archives d'Anjou. Recueil de docu- 
ments et mémoires inédits sur cette province, ed. Paul Marchegay, vol. 3 (Angers: 1854), 
141-142, no. 222; of Vasletus, between 1125 and 1136, see Cartulaire noir de la cathédrale 
d'Angers, ed. Charles Urseau (Paris: 1908), 231-232, no. 141, and of William in 1162, see ibid., 
360-361, no. 236. 

32 This is the case of Ruellon, between 1155 and 1162, see Arthur de La Borderie, Paul Delabi- 
gne-Villeneuve, "Documents inédits sur l'histoire de Bretagne. Chartes du prieuré de la 
Sainte Trinité de Fougères Bulletin archéologique de l'Association bretonne 3 (1851), 178- 
199, here 199, no. 15; Pierre Anger, “Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Sulpice-la-Forét. Chapi- 
tre 11,” Bulletin et mémoires de la Société archéologique du département d'Ille-et-Vilaine 35 
(1906), 325-388, here 367-369, no. 62; Amédée Guillotin de Corson, Pouillé historique de 
l'archevéché de Rennes, vol. 1 (Rennes: 1880), 181; and of Brisolus, between 1199 and 1203, 
see Pierre-Hyacinthe Morice, Mémoires pour servir de preuves à l'histoire ecclésiastique et 
civile de Bretagne, vol. 1 (Paris: 1742), col. 771. 

33 This is the case of Lawrence in 148, see David S. Spear, "Additions and Corrections to Da- 
vid S. Spear, The Personnel of the Norman Cathedrals during the Ducal Period, gn-1204 
(London: 2006),” Tabularia "Études" 14 (2014), 151-194, here 178. 

34 Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Trond, ed. Charles Piot, vol. 1 (Bruxelles: 1870), 93-94, no. 70. 

35 Acta Maguntina seculi x11, ed. Karl Friedrich Stumpf (Innsbruck: 1863), 131-132, no. 130. 

36  Châlons-en-Champagne, Arch. dép. dela Marne, 12 H 2/2. 

37 The only exception that can be cited is a charter of Archbishop Manasses 11 in 1102, in 
which the scholaster Odalric signs as scolasticus, see Actes des archevéques de Reims 
dArnoul à Renaud 11 (997-n39), ed. Patrick Demouy, PhD in history, Univ. Nancy 11, 1982, 
vol. 11/2, 352—353, no. 130. 
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could thus constitute the homage of the local clergy to the scholaster of the 
metropolis of Reims. 

Beyond the due respect for the cathedral school, some authors have how- 
ever tried to give an institutional meaning to these denominations. For Émile 
Lesne, the transition to the designations of archiscolaster or archiscola corre- 
sponded to the moment in which the scholaster no longer taught in person but 
was content with administering the schools run by others. Such a concomi- 
tance occurred especially in Angers and Bourges.?? A hypothesis has also been 
proposed according to which the distinction between the terms magister sco- 
lae and magister scolarum encompassed the difference between the simple 
teacher and the school administrator.?? But the analysis of the titles held by 
cathedral scholasters over more than a century contradicts this theory. There is 
indeed a clear converging evolution of designations in certain dioceses. This is 
the case in Soissons, where the official position was first described as a scolas- 
ticus until 117, and as magister scolarum beginning in 1110; similarly in Noyon 
the terminological changeover took place around 1130. In Angers, however, the 
title of magister scolarum became common by 1086 at the latest, well before 
the multiplication of Angevine schools or the establishment of any licentia do- 
cendi.*? The term in fact replaced a variety of designations that had served 
until then to refer to the official in charge of the schools. The emergence of the 
title of magister scolarum thus seems to have been the result of a terminologi- 
cal normalisation that spread to several dioceses without, however, an accom- 
panying evolution of the function. 

Finally, the hypothesis of a systematic connection between the denomina- 
tion and the teaching activity is not applicable in the case of cathedral scholas- 
ters, which did not experience any terminological evolution in the uth and 
12th centuries. This can be seen in the cathedral of Cambrai, whose scholaster 
is continuously described as scolasticus from the mid-nth until the late 12th 
century, whereas the nature of his function most certainly changed during this 
period. The same applies to the scholaster of Avranches, systematically desig- 
nated as magister scolarum since the uth century. On an individual level, how- 
ever, it is possible that the choice of a particular designation took on meaning. 
Thus, in Rouen, the scholaster Gilbert (1091-1131), described as scolasticus 
throughout his career, ended up holding the title of studii magister in n31.*! 


38 Emile Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, vol. 5, Les écoles de la fin du 
VIII* siècle à la fin du X11* siècle (Lille: 1940), 476. 

39 Gérard Paré et al., La Renaissance du X11° siècle. Les écoles et l'enseignement (Paris: 1933), 
69. 

40 Marbode is thus described as magister scolarum in a notitia written between 1083 and 
1086 (Angers, Arch. dép. du Maine-et-Loire, G 677 no. 4). 

41 Spear The Personnel of the Norman Cathedrals, 224. 
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That was also the case of Ulger, scholaster in Angers (1107-1125), who was de- 
scribed as magister scolarum until he took on the title of archischolaster.*? The 
new denomination intervened in both cases at the end of a career, when the 
official had undoubtedly acquired a certain renown within the chapter, which 
perhaps exempted him from teaching so he could assume other administrative 
tasks. Ulger, who was also archdeacon, was eventually consecrated bishop of 
Angers in 125. The terminological inflection was undoubtedly meaningful in 
this context, as Lesne already believed. However, this interpretation can in no 
way be generalized, because it is not unambiguous. And indeed at Angers the 
title of archischolaris was also given to a novice scholaster who would later be 
given the title of magister scolarum. It is therefore important to interpret the 
meaning of these terminological evolutions on a case by case basis. 


2 The Administration of Urban Schools 


In addition to his pedagogical functions, the cathedral scholaster exercised a 
certain number of prerogatives over the other schools in the city, if not also in 
the diocese. The terms referring to the mastership (magisterium scolarum), 
governance (regimen scolarum) or law of the schools (jus scolarum) designated 
precisely this right to choose the masters authorised to teach, as well as the 
location and conditions for opening schools. The testimony of Peter Abelard 
(T 1142) in his famous Historia calamitatum suggests that certain cathedral 
scholasters possessed such authority at the very beginning of the 12th century.^^ 
This narrative, necessarily subjective, describes the bullying that Abelard was 
subjected to by his former master, William of Champeaux, who headed the 
cathedral school of Notre-Dame in Paris.#5 Prevented from opening his own 
school on the Île de la Cité, Abelard had supposedly been obliged to settle in 


42 Marchegay, Archives d'Anjou, vol. 3, 141-142, no. 222. 

43  Vasletus, successor of Ulger in the cathedral school of Angers, was named archischolaris 
before holding the titles of magister scolae and magister scolarum. 

44 This autobiography was widely used to present the functioning of schools in the early 12th 
century: see most notably Jacques Verger, L'amour castré. L'histoire d'Héloise et Abélard 
(Paris: 1996), 1-38; Michael T. Clanchy, Abelard. A Medieval Life (Oxford: 1997), 65-94. 

45  Robert-Henri Bautier, "Paris au temps d’Abélard,’ in Abélard en son temps..., ed. Jean 
Jolivet (Paris: 1981), 21-77, here 53-56. Recent works on the biography of William of 
Champeaux suggest a slight modification of the chronology proposed by R.-H. Bautier: 
see especially Charles de Miramon, "Quatre notes biographiques sur Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux,” in Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des x1°-x11° siècles. Textes, maîtres, dé- 
bats, ed. Irène Rosier-Catach (Turnhout: 2ou), 45-82; Constant J. Mews, “William of 
Champeaux, the Foundation of Saint-Victor (Easter, 111), and the Evolution of Abelard’s 
Early Career,’ in Arts du langage et théologie, 83-104. 
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Melun (around 1102), then in Corbeil (around 1104). Having failed to succeed 
William of Champeaux in um, he is said to have taken refuge once more in 
Melun until he moved his school to the abbey of Sainte-Geneviève. However, 
wishing to train in biblical exegesis, he went to Laon in 1113 in order to follow 
the teachings of Anselm, master of the cathedral school, who reportedly forbid 
Abelard from giving the public course he had started on the Book of Ezekiel. 
That same year William of Champeaux left Paris permanently for the bishopric 
of Chalons. Abelard was then finally able to preside over the school of Notre- 
Dame, until the scandal provoked by his castration, around 1117. 

When reading this account, one has the impression that at the beginning of 
the 12th century an independent master could be subjected to the whims 
of cathedral scholasters who seemed to have discretionary power to get rid of 
their academic competitors. However, Abelard’s narrative systematically 
avoids the political backdrop of his misfortunes. As Robert-Henri Bautier has 
shown, the comings and goings in which Abelard and William of Champeaux 
engaged were in fact a reflection of a clan struggle within the royal court, be- 
tween the Rocheforts and the Garlandes, coupled with a personal opposition 
between the archdeacon Stephen of Garlande and the reformist party of the 
cathedral chapter of Paris, represented by William of Champeaux.^8 In so far as 
Abelard had blatently opposed the latter, it was in his best interests to gain the 
protection of the Garlandes. A re-reading of Abelard’s political career makes it 
clear that he was subjected to much greater pressure than the possible threats 
of a scholaster whom he had opposed in the school controversies. One even 
wonders whether the prohibitions and evictions he suffered actually stemmed 
from any kind of jus scolarum.*” 

In Paris, as in Laon, the master in charge of the cathedral school also as- 
sumed an important responsibility for the chapter: William of Champeaux was 
archdeacon of Paris from 1105/6, whereas Anselm was dean of Laon at least 
from un.^? Although the existence of a cathedral-school monopoly is yet to be 
demonstrated for these regions at such an early date, the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the archdeacon is clearly attested. This dignitary could investigate the mor- 
als of the clergy and denounce clerics who deserved punishment, dispense jus- 
tice in the name of the bishop and rule on the offences of the priests.# In some 
circumstances, the dean of the cathedral had comparable authority over the 


46 Bautier, “Paris au temps d’Abélard,’ 53-65. 

47 Paré, La Renaissance du x1r° siècle, 66-69. 

48 Miramon, “Quatre notes biographiques,” 73; Giraud, Per verba magistri, 52. 

49 Brigitte Basdevant-Gaudemet, “L'archidiacre et l'archiprétre d’après le Décret de Gratien,” 
in Église et autorités. Études d'histoire du droit canonique médiéval (Limoges: 2006), 177- 
198, here 190-191; Brigitte Basdevant-Gaudemet, “Larchidiacre et l'archiprétre au service 
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episcopal city. It is rather these types of ecclesiastical censures that Abelard 
feared from his two school adversaries. If one follows the Historia calamitatum, 
the only formal prohibition to teach pronounced by a master against Abelard 
was that by Anselm of Laon, who reportedly justified his decision because he 
feared that the theological errors of his pupil might be imputed to him if they 
were professed in the area of his teaching authority (locus magisterii).5° But 
this was more a doctrinal than a legal argument. One might even see it as a way 
of legitimizing the use of a constraint not suited to that kind of case. If the 
monopoly of the master of the school of Laon had been a right established 
since 1113, Anselm would not have been needed to justify himself in pronounc- 
ing such a censure. Conversely, he would have been obliged to justify himself if 
he had used his decanal authority simply to silence an intellectual rival. 

It remains that Abelard’s narrative shows that it was possible for a master to 
circumvent this ecclesiastical authority by teaching under the protection of a 
powerful institution, such as the abbey of Sainte-Geneviève in Paris. This free- 
dom depended, however, on the establishment’s independence from the ca- 
thedral church, not to mention the moral upper hand that the scholaster might 
have over the dissident master. There was nothing obvious or systematic, as 
shown by the example of Reims a few years later. The Vita of Hugh of Marchi- 
ennes (T 1158) evokes the conflict that pitted the scholaster Alberic in 120 
against his pupil Walter of Mortagne.*! The latter established his own school in 
the abbey of Saint-Remi, which exercised authority over one of the burgs of 
Reims. But faced with opposition from Alberic, who prohibited him from 
teaching, threatening to expel him from his territory (de finibus suis), Walter 
chose to move his school to Laon.®? Although the author of the Vita was un- 
doubtedly inspired by Abelard's story when describing the conflict between a 
master and his pupil, this episode at least confirms that the monopoly or ex- 
emption of schooling still depended at that time on the balance of power and 
not on established rights. 


de la Réforme grégorienne d’après la législation conciliaire de 1074 à 1140,’ Studia canonica 
41 (2007), 371-399, here 394-396. i 

50 Lettres dAbélard et Héloïse, ed. and transl. Éric Hicks and Thérèse Moreau (Paris: 2007), 54: 
“Senex ille perturbatus impudenter michi interdixit inceptum glosandi opus in loco ma- 
gisterii sui amplius excercere, hanc videlicet causam pretendens, ne si forte in illo opere 
aliquid per errorem ibi scriberem, utpote rudis adhuc in hoc studio, ei deputaretur.” 

51 Henri Platelle and Robert Godding, “Vita Hugonis Marchianensis (1 1158). Présentation, 
édition critique et traduction française,” Analecta Bollandiana 1n (1993), no. 3-4, 301-384, 
here 316-318. 

52 The Vita insists on the vulnerability of Walter with respect to the threats of an archdeacon 
(Platelle and Godding, “Vita Hugonis Marchianensis,” 318), even if Alberic only became 
archdeacon of Reims in 1131 (Demouy, Genèse d'une cathédrale, 173). 
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Literary sources remain rather allusive regarding the exact territorial limits 
of the locus magisterii mentioned in the Historia calamitatum. It is not until 
the second quarter of the 12th century that more precise contours are drawn. 
Indeed, the definition of this space is inextricably linked to the progressive af- 
firmation of what would eventually be called the licentia docendi, that is, the 
right of the scholaster to authorise the opening of schools in a given territory. 
The oldest mention of a licentia docendi issued by a cathedral is in a writ of 
Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester (1129-1171), when acting as administrator 
of the diocese of London. Between 134 and u39 he ordered the chapter of 
St Paul’s Cathedral and Archdeacon William to excommunicate anyone who 
dared teach in the City of London without the authorisation of the cathe- 
dral scholaster, with the exception of the masters of St Mary-le-Bow and 
St Martin's-le-Grand.9? The first explicit mention of such a privilege in France 
appears some fifteen years later in a notitia of Bishop Theobald of Senlis (1151- 
1154), instituting a master and a sub-cantor in his cathedral: it specified that no 
one could teach reading or singing in the city of Senlis without the authorisa- 
tion of the former (magistri licentia) or the approval of the latter (succentoris 
assensus).?^ At the same time, a judgment issued by Archbishop Theobald of 
Canterbury, undoubtedly transmitted to Pope Adrian Iv (154-159), granted 
the master of the cathedral school of Winchester the same rights over his city.55 
As for the scholaster of Meaux, he had a school monopoly in that city as shown 
in a pontifical letter of 158 which already made this prerogative a custom.56 

Even when that monopoly extended to the limits of the urban space, some 
areas could be exempted from the cathedral's jus scolarum. These exceptions 
were often emphasised in conflicts of jurisdiction, as was the case in Bourges 
in 159, when the pope confirmed for the canons of Saint-Ursin the educational 
rights they exercised in their burg.5? In Reims, the abbey of Saint-Remi gradu- 
ally developed a school enclave during the 12th century. It is known that around 
1220 Walter of Mortagne tried unsuccessfully to open a school there without 
authorization from the cathedral scholaster. In 1154 rights of the monks to 
maintain a school still appear to be contested, as the pope took note of the 
conflictthat opposed the abbotand the chapter dean regarding the magisterium 


53 English Episcopal Acta, vol. 8, Winchester 1070-1204 (Oxford: 1993), 55, no. 79. 

54 Gallia christiana, vol. 10 (Paris: 1751), Instrumenta, col. 213-214, no. 20. 

55 The Letters of John of Salisbury, ed. WJ. Millor et al., vol. 1 (Oxford: 1986), 95-96, no. 56. 

56  PL188, col. 1574, no. 193 [= JL 10427]. 

57 Jean-Yves Ribault, "Les écolátres de Bourges au x11° siècle,” in Enseignement et vie intel- 
lectuelle Ix -xv* siècle. Actes du 95° Congrès national des sociétés savantes. Reims, 1970. Sec- 
tion de philologie et d'histoire jusqu'à 1610, vol. 1 (Paris: 1975), 89-99, here 99. 
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scolarum of the abbatial burg.5® However, the two parties subsequently must 
have found common accord, because in the early 1170's the pope ordered both 
the abbot and the dean to punish a priest who had adversely affected the pu- 
pils in the burg of Saint-Remi.5° In any event the abbot's school monopoly was 
in recognized by all by the end of the Middle Ages.60 

Beyond the urban territory, some cathedral chapters claimed a jus scolarum 
over all or part of the diocese. Thus, in 1166/7, a pontifical letter pointed out 
that the canons of Chálons intended to extend to the entire diocese the rights 
that they had until then exercised over the episcopal city.9! The geographical 
extension of the magisterium scolarum, however, was not limited solely to the 
cathedral scholasters. In 198, during a conflict between the abbey of Saint- 
Jean in Valenciennes and the collegiate church of Notre-Dame-de-la-Salle, the 
abbot maintained that it was not possible to open schools without his approval 
throughout the pagus Valencenensis.9? The diocesan monopoly of the cathe- 
dral scholaster thus suffered from a twisting of the rules governing its territory, 
because some holders of jurisdiction had long enjoyed rights of schooling. An 
agreement reached in 169 between the bishop of Bayeux and the abbot of 
Saint-Martin of Troarn specified that the right to run the schools on the land of 
the abbey belonged to those who had exercised it since ancient times.65 

In short, jus scolarum was above all a right that could be exercised by a per- 
son or a community, shared among several holders or transferred from one 
institution to another. At the end of the 12th century the schools of Arras were 
thus jointly administered by the cathedral scholaster and the scholaster of 
Saint-Pierre-au-Chátel, who himself had been appointed by the abbot of 
Saint-Vaast.9* The holder of the jus scolarum could also delegate some of his 


58 Archives administratives de la ville de Reims, ed. Pierre Varin, vol. 1 (Paris: 1839), 334-336, 
no. 117 [=JL 9950]. 

59  CUP,vol.1, 5-6, no. 5 [= JL 1934]. 

60 Pierre Desportes, "L'enseignement à Reims aux x111° et XIV* siècles,” in Actes du 95° Con- 
grès national des sociétés savantes (see no. 57), 107-122, here 117-118. On education in 
Reims, see also Charles Vulliez, "Reims de 1200 à la fin du Moyen Âge: des écoles, pourquoi 
pas d’université?,” in Les cahiers de la chancellerie, no. 1: Écoles et université à Reims, ed. 
P. Demouy (2010), 15-18; Claire Angotti and Cédric Giraud, “Les écoles de Reims aux x11° 
et XI1I* siècles, in La cathédrale de Reims, ed. P. Demouy (Paris: 2017), 59-71. 

61  PL200, col. 440-441, no. 433 [= JL 11329]. 
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prerogatives to an establishment in his jurisdiction. In 158, Baldwin, archdea- 
con and scholaster of the cathedral of Liège, announced that he had transmit- 
ted to the abbot of Saint-Trond the right to institute a school master in the 
parish church of his village.95 Inversely, a cathedral chapter could recover a 
right of schooling that had up until then been exercised by another institution. 
Thus, in a charter drawn up between 1177 and 1183, the archbishop of Rouen 
ratified the agreement between Peter, cantor of his church, and Robert, prior of 
Saint-Lô of Rouen, restoring to the cathedral chapter the right to run the schola 
cantorum in Saint-Lô.66 


3 The Educational Policy of the Reformist Popes 


The reformist discourse reaffirmed the episcopal prerogatives in school mat- 
ters and made education an attribute of the clerics.® It is thus not surprising 
that the cathedral scholasters, or the chapter dignitaries acting as such, saw 
themselves as having the authority to extend their action beyond the canoni- 
cal quarter. However, the interventionism of cathedral chapters certainly pro- 
voked conflicts with other holders of educational rights in the diocese. The 
questioning of their privileges in the second half of the 12th century also sug- 
gests that more and more masters tried to bypass the monopoly of the cathe- 
dral scholaster by placing themselves under the protection of such exempted 
establishments. Indeed, beyond the educational question, the attempts at in- 
timidation of the cathedral chapters aimed to redefine the relations of power 
between the ecclesiastical institutions in those flourishing peri-urban areas. 
When subjected to the pressure of the scholasters, abbeys and urban collegiate 
churches made direct appeals to pontifical arbitration. Considering the mo- 
mentum given to episcopal centralism by the Gregorian Reform, one would 
have expected that the popes would firmly support cathedral expansionism. 
Precisely the opposite occurred. 

In 159 Adrian 1v ordered the archbishop of Bourges and his chancellor to 
stop troubling the canons of Saint-Ursin with regard to the schools they ran in 
their burg.68 As for Alexander 111, he issued two decretals condemning the 


65 Piot, Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Trond, vol. 1, 93-94, no. 70. 

66 Léonce de Glanville, Histoire du prieuré de Saint-Lô de Rouen, vol. 2 (Rouen: 1891), 331-332, 
no. 21. 

67 Thierry Kouamé, "Monachus non doctoris, sed plangentis habet officium. L'autorité de 
Jérôme dans le débat sur l'enseignement des moines aux x1° et x11° siècles,” Cahiers de 
recherches médiévales 18 (2009), 9-38. 

68 Ribault, “Les écolâtres de Bourges,” 99. 
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practices of the canons of Châlons. In 1166/7, the pope forbade that clerics be 
prevented from teaching in that diocese, and especially outside of the walls of 
the episcopal city.$° In doing this he disowned the cathedral chapter, which 
levied a tax on the opening of schools. In 1171/2, faced with the encroachments 
of the scholaster of Châlons, the pope recognised the magisterium scolarum of 
the abbot of Saint-Pierre-aux-Monts, who had a ban in the eastern part of the 
agglomeration, which exempted him in principle from the chapter’s jurisdic- 
tion.”° In return, Alexander 111 demanded that this licentia docendi, confirmed 
by a pontifical writ, be granted free of charge to any person deemed qualified 
to teach. This letter thus contained one of the first expressions of the famous 
maxim “Scientia donum Dei est, unde vendi non potest,’ widely commented 
on by the canonists and jurists in civil law in the following century.” 

Pontifical intervention intended to end the sale of licentia docendi by the 
scholasters. The popes had been actively fighting since the mid-12th century 
against school simony, which had been neglected by their Gregorian predeces- 
sors. From the beginning of the century a movement had advocated an ideal of 
free education, citing the right of the poor clerics to learn, even if this moralis- 
tic discourse was contradicted by the many attestations of the lucrative nature 
of teaching. While this practice provoked anger in monastic and ascetic cir- 
cles, it did not constitute a crime in the eyes of the Church. In fact what the 
texts eventually qualified as “simony” was not the commerce of their own 
knowledge, but the sale to others of the right to teach. Yet considering their 
administrative prerogatives, the cathedral scholasters were especially targeted 
by these accusations. The first canonical condemnation of school simony took 
place in 1138 at the council of London, convened in the same city where a ca- 
thedral licentia docendi had appeared between 1134 and 1139. The conciliar de- 
crees issued on this occasion did not forbid the sale of the courses themselves, 
but the renting out of the scolae by the scholasters.73 

Insofar as the scholaster monopoly began to be protected by canonical 
sanctions, the authorization to teach that it granted tended itself to take on an 
ecclesiastical character, which made its commerce illicit. Most importantly, 
this practice contradicted the reformist discourse relative to the development 


69 PL 200, col. 440-441, no. 433 [= JL 11329]. 
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72 Gaines Post, “Masters’ salaries and student fees in mediaeval universities" Speculum 7 
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of schools and the moralising discourse in favour of education being free of 
charge, because the sale of the licentia docendi reduced the number of masters 
able to teach and obliged those who were able to purchase the licence to pass 
on the cost to their pupils. This is why school simony began to draw papal at- 
tention, as complaints reached Rome from masters prevented from teaching or 
from institutions whose jus scolarum was contested. As Gaines Post has shown, 
the policy of Alexander 111 against the simony of cathedral scholasters made it 
possible to formalise the educational doctrine of the Church through a series 
of decretals systematized at the Third Lateran Council.”4 Although the pope 
expressed himself primarily through privileges and rescripts, meant to respond 
to individual requests, these texts nonetheless reflected the ideological policy 
of the reformist circles, as in Châlons in 1166/7 and 1171/2. However, Alexander 
111 also promulgated acts of a general scope that became the real manifestos of 
the papacy’s educational policy. 

Between 170 and 1172 the pope sent all the bishops in the Kingdom of France 
an encyclical known as the decretal Quanto Gallicana.”> He congratulated 
them on the flourishing studies in the Church of France, but regretted all the 
more that a certain number of cathedral scholasters were demanding payment 
in exchange for the licentia docendi. This is why he ordered the bishops to abol- 
ish the practice in their churches by threatening excommunication for those 
who rebelled and suspension for those who violated the prohibition. As in his 
letter to the scholasters of Châlons, the pope affirmed the principle that any- 
one qualified to teach should receive the licentia docendi free of charge, now 
applying this rule to the whole of the kingdom. One might wonder why Alex- 
ander 111 had to take such an initiative. In the late 12th century Huguccio of 
Bologna (F 1210) explained that the pope had in fact intervened in reaction to 
a system of institutionalized simony of the Parisian schools." At the beginning 
of the following century, Vincentius Hispanus (1 1248) stated again that the 
decretal Quanto Gallicana had been obtained in response to a complaint 
against the chancellor of Paris, who levied a tax on the masters.”” A testimony 
from the mid-12th century indicates that indeed school simony was common 
in Paris: in a versified petition, the English master Serlo of Wilton (+ 1171) 
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denounced to King Louis VII (1137-1180) the practice of making secret pay- 
ments of money for maintaining a school in Paris."? Serlo, however, was not the 
master who requested the decretal of Quanto Gallicana. 

As Anne Lefebvre-Teillard has shown, the gloss of Vincentius Hispanus de- 
rived undoubtedly from that of the Parisian canonist Petrus Brito (+ before 
1218), who identified the applicant as a certain Johannes de Parvo Ponte, a Pa- 
risian master of arts in the late-12th century”? Alexander 111's encyclical thus 
targeted primarily just one cathedral, but the reputation of its scholaster 
obliged the pope to take diplomatic precautions so as not to alienate an influ- 
ential person. Indeed, the chancellery of the Cathedral of Paris had been 
occupied since 1168 by Petrus Comestor (+ 1178/9), one of the most brilliant 
theologians of his generation.9? Moreover the latter occupied a strategic posi- 
tion at a time when the pope hoped for the condemnation of the Christologi- 
cal doctrine of Peter Lombard, himself the master of Petrus Comestor.®! This is 
undoubtedly why Alexander 111 was finally obliged to give in on one of the two 
fronts by granting the chancellor of Paris in 1174 the privilege of selling the li- 
centia docendi until the end of his office.8? The decretal Quanto Gallicana had 
thus produced a result exactly opposite to what had been expected. 

The withdrawal of Petrus Comestor in 178 allowed the pope to clarify the 
situation. The Third Council of the Lateran (1179) provided an opportunity to 
systematise the pontifical decisions contained in the decretals by raising them 
to the level of general laws of the Church. The conciliar fathers adopted a series 
of decrees, among which was the canon Quoniam ecclesia, which deprived the 
scholaster of any ecclesiastical benefits if he dared to sell the licentia docendi.9? 
This measure was also intended to bring a permanent solution to the venality 
of education by requiring each cathedral to maintain a master who would 
teach the poor for free. The pope also wrote to the archbishop of Reims in 179 
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asking him apply this provision in the cathedrals of Laon and Tournai.84 Hence- 
forth no one could ignore his wishes. The successors of Alexander 111 then 
endeavoured to make the local institutions respect the principles of this edu- 
cational policy. Thus, in 183, Lucius 111 (181-1185) wrote to the abbot of 
Marmoutier regarding the matter of the exactions made in the priory of Saint- 
Martin-du-Val in Chartres, which was a dependency of his abbey.®° To please 
Theobald v the Good, count of Blois and Chartres (1152-1191), the abbot had 
entrusted the magisterium scolarum of his priory to Hodalric, chancellor of the 
count, who did not hesitated to rent out that right. The pope therefore en- 
joined the abbot to stop these practices and hereafter to allocate free of charge 
the administration of his schools. 

Making the licentia docendi free of charge focused the attention of the eccle- 
siastical authorities. At least three provincial councils transposed the canon 
Quoniam ecclesia into decrees. The prohibition to sell the licentia docendi was 
included in Canon 8 of the Council of London (1200), summoned by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.?6 The councils of Paris (1213) and Rouen (1214), convened 
by the cardinal-legate Robert of Courçon (1 1219), took up the same prohibi- 
tion, but added threats of suspension and excommunication.®’ On the eve of 
the Fourth Lateran Council, the question of school simony thus seemed practi- 
cally resolved in the eyes of the papacy. It was therefore not on this point that 
Innocent 111 focused the last act of his reformist policy in school matters, but 
rather on free education itself. In 1215 the council, the largest that had ever 
been held in Christendom, issued the canon Quia nonnullis, which called for 
the maintenance of a master in grammar in each cathedral and a theologian in 
each metropolitan seat, to teach the poor clerics of those churches.88 The de- 
cree of Lateran Iv would join the decretal Quanto Gallicana (1170-1172), the 
canon Quoniam ecclesia (1179) and the papal bull Super specula (1219) under 
the title “De magistris, et ne aliquid exigatur pro licentia docendi" in the Decre- 
tals by Gregory 1x (1234), the first great official compilation of medieval 


84 Quinque compilationes antiquae, necnon Collectio canonum Lipsiensis, ed. Emil Friedberg 
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pontifical legislation.$® However, this educational law had, in the meantime, 
been analysed by canonists, who defined its scope and modes of application. 

The decretals regarding the licentia docendi had been transmitted in collec- 
tions that contained the canons of Lateran 111, until they constituted a distinct 
title in the Compilatio prima, compiled between 1188 and 1193 in Bologna by 
Bernard of Pavia (+ 1213). These provisions were used by commentators of the 
Decretum Gratiani, before they themselves were glossed, which made it possi- 
ble to adapt decretal law to the reality of an educational world in full expan- 
sion.% The decretalists first established a distinction between the licit sale of 
their own teaching and the illicit traffic of the licentia docendi. They also evalu- 
ated the gravity of the crime in relation to the academic discipline involved in 
that commerce: according to Petrus Brito, the sale of a license to theologians 
and canonists was both simony and bribery, whereas its sale to artists was only 
bribery.?! Finally, they established the principle that the scholaster could not 
arbitrarily refuse to grant a licentia docendi, which led the way to the formation 
of juries of masters to judge the aptitude of the candidates.% In Paris these 
developments led to an agreement in August of 1213 whereby the chancellor of 
Notre-Dame was obliged to grant the licentia docendi to a candidate recognised 
as competent by the majority of the masters in the discipline or by a joint jury.?? 
In 1215 Robert of Courgon's statutes included the terms of arbitration, thus set- 
ting in stone the transfer of jurisdiction from the cathedral scholaster to the 
budding university.?^ 

Thus a legal framework for teaching was progressively built, sanctioned by 
the Church's educational law, which regulated the prerogatives of the cathe- 
dral scholaster. According to the system, each church could issue the licentia 
docendi within the limits of its jurisdiction without infringing upon that of any 
other. For the churches that did not have a jus scolarum, the cathedral scholas- 
ter became the administrator by default of schools in the diocese. Consequent- 
ly, noone could teach publicly without the explicit approval of an ecclesiastical 
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authority. Moreover, the licentia docendi had to be granted at no charge to any 
person who requested it, so long as he was qualified. However, if denied, it was 
up to the scholaster to prove that the candidate was unfit. The Gregorian 
Reform therefore had a paradoxical effect on the scholaster's exercise of his 
educational prerogatives. From an ideological point of view, it legitimized his 
expansionist ambitions by reaffirming his educational mission. From a practi- 
cal point of view, it monitored his activity more strictly, almost making him, on 
the eve of Lateran 1v, the holder of a public office. 
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CHAPTER 3 
The World of Cloisters and Schools 


Jacques Verger 


The historiography of the 12th century has long been dominated by the idea 
that the cultural and religious life of the West could be defined, among other 
things, by a radical opposition between the cloisters and the schools, which 
represent two different worlds: the world of monasteries and abbeys, which 
preserved the traditions of the early Middle Ages and were in principle hostile 
to any sort of innovation, and the world of the schools which were then multi- 
plying in the cities and were places of innovation, centres of renewal of the 
disciplines taught and of the methods of intellectual work. It must be stated 
that such an idea can be supported by many attestations in contemporary texts, 
and that it is far from lacking any foundation. In fact, rather than a pure and 
simple refutation, what recent works on the subject suggest is a more complex 
and nuanced vision that takes into account the diversity and even the ambigu- 
ity of concrete situations, of chronological gaps and regional particularities. 

Let us set aside for a moment the world of schools; the first chapters of this 
book have already evoked the rhythm and geography of their apparition and 
their expansion, the extent of their social impact, the diversity of their institu- 
tional mechanisms. And moreover, in the possible opposition between clois- 
ters and schools, criticism, when there was criticism, did not come so much 
from the schools. The masters of urban schools were often in conflict among 
themselves but rarely attacked the regular world as such, though they dis- 
tanced themselves from it. It is rather the latter who would express reticence 
or initiate attacks. And it was only when confronting these that the secular 
masters sometimes reacted, not so much to challenge the actual principles of 
religious life, but to reproach the regulars for stepping outside the boundaries 
of their calling and for showing bad faith and ignorance in attacking them and 
their teachings.! 

Let us ask ourselves rather what the world of the cloisters represented in the 
West between the end of the uth and the end of the 12th century, the world of 
monks and canons regular who lived mostly in community, obeying a Rule and 
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submitting to the authority of a superior generally called abbot. It is obviously 
impossible to estimate the global size of this population of regulars, but they 
were undoubtedly numerous and perceived as such by their contemporaries: 
“The world is full of monks,” Bernard of Clairvaux would say (De laude nove 
militiæ, 1, 1).2 The monastic and canonical communities were plentiful and a 
familiar part of the religious, monumental, and social landscape of western 
Christianity, as many of them had led a seamless existence since late Antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages. Still, the world of cloisters was not monolithic or 
immutably grounded in tradition. It was, on the contrary, extremely diverse 
and in many respects constantly dynamic. 

A small treatise on regular life, likely written between 1121 and 1161 by a can- 
on regular from north-eastern France or the region of Liége, is significantly 
titled Libellus de diversis ordinibus et professionibus qui sunt in aecclesia (Little 
book on the diversity of orders and professions that exist in the Church).? Al- 
though his sympathies clearly lay with the more traditional ways of religious 
life, the anonymous author of the Libellus wanted to be realistic and tolerant. 
He made an effort to classify the various orders according to objective criteria: 
the number of members, their way of life (hermits, monks, canons), and their 
degree of separation from society (“those who live far from the world,” “those 


» « 


who live close to the world,” “those who live in the world”); he refused to join 
the controversies that some of his confreres revelled in concerning the relative 
antiquity of the various orders and the more or less perfect state of life they 
offered their members. He preferred to see the orders not as rivals but as har- 
moniously complementary, working together toward the holiness of the 
Church and the work of salvation. 

It does not suffice, when accounting for this diversity, to distinguish ancient 
from new monasticism, especially if the first is associated with the idea of 
decline and the second with that of renewal. There were certainly ancient 
monasteries, several centuries old, especially Cluny and its many branches and 
priories largely dating back to the 10th and early uth century; and inversely 
there were orders that had appeared in the final years of the nth century or the 
early 12th century, monastic orders such as the Chartreuse, Grandmont, and 
especially Citeaux, canonical orders such as Saint-Ruf, Saint-Victor, and Pré- 
montré. Yet the older ones had not necessarily lost all their dynamism and the 
newer ones, inversely, readily cultivated a sort of voluntary archaism, claiming 


2 S. Bernardi opera, 3, Tractatus et opuscula, ed. Jean Leclercq and Henri M. Rochais (Rome: 
1963), 214: "Cum plenus monachis cernatur mundus." 
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to follow to the letter the Rule of Saint Benedict and a return to the vita vere 
apostolica. In fact, as Giles Constable has rightly pointed out, there continued 
to exist in the 12th century a profound unity in the regular world in the sense 
that it was as much under the focus of reform, spearheaded by the same grand 
"Gregorian" movement of religious renewal, as the secular clergy and even the 
Christian people as a whole.^ 

Diversity was more in the realm of institutional mechanisms and modes of 
integration in surrounding society. At Cluny, Peter the Venerable, abbot from 
122 to 156, while restoring the economic balance of the monastery and re- 
establishing regularity in observance and liturgy, had reaffirmed abbatial au- 
thority and maintained the centralised structures of the order that made the 
ecclesia Cluniacensis the monastic counterpart of the Roman Church.5 
Conversely, Citeaux and most of the new orders proposed a different interpre- 
tation of religious life based on a strict respect of the Rule, emphasizing asceti- 
cism and penance, a simple liturgy, the rejection of feudal rents, and a more 
flexible federal structure that brought together in a spirit of brotherly charity 
the various filiations and houses of the order? Finally, the canonical movement 
arose during the nth century in response to the desire of some clerics, encour- 
aged at times by reformist bishops, to devote themselves to communal life and 
regular observance without having to renounce the pastoral ministry. It at 
once generated reformed cathedral chapters and more or less extensive net- 
works of rural or urban abbeys, whose members lived according to the Rule of 
Saint Augustine complemented in each case by more or less rigorous customs, 
all the while devoting themselves to various tasks, parish work, assistance or 
teaching." Leaving aside the military orders, which can be linked but are rela- 
tively unimportant to the subject at hand, the main canonical networks were 
those of Saint-Ruf, created in 1039 near Avignon and extending mostly through 
Provence and the Rhóne Valley, of Saint-Victor, dating to 1112, whose centre was 
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culture, ed. P. Sicard (Turnhout: 1992), 3-46. 
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the Parisian abbey of the same name, and finally that of Prémontré, the largest, 
founded in 1121 by Norbert of Xanten, and present in all of northern Europe. 

In the 12th century two important points on the subject in question were 
common to all the regular families despite the diversity of observances and 
lifestyles. 

The first is that despite their theoretical ideal of withdrawal from the world 
and enclosure, an ideal at times expressed very rigorously, as by the Carthu- 
sians, or inversely, as in the case of the canons, strongly mitigated by the needs 
of pastoral service, all these families were in fact in constant contact with their 
surrounding society, that is, the secular Church and the lay world. And such 
relations took a new direction and would only grow stronger during the 12th 
century due to the general economic, social, and political evolution of the 
time. They manifested their presence in the world in many ways. 

We should first comment on the marked decline of the oblateship. Novices, 
whether they came from lay society or the secular clergy, entered the monas- 
tery then at an adult age. In other words, they entered with real social experi- 
ence and had developed relationships as family or friends. Many knew how to 
read and write and some, which is important for our topic, had already com- 
pleted more or less comprehensive studies or had even taught in an urban 
school. Examples are numerous throughout the century, from the founder of 
Fontevraud, Robert of Arbrissel, who in his youth had attended the schools in 
Paris, to Geoffroy of Auxerre, disciple and biographer of Saint Bernard, or Isaac 
of Stella, another Cistercian author, both of whom had attended the Parisian 
schools. Certainly, by becoming monks or canons regular, these men broke 
with or at least distanced themselves somewhat from their previous studies 
and the culture they had acquired at school. But that does not mean that they 
disowned it completely or renounced their achievements. The liberal arts re- 
mained familiar to them, as well as the scholarly techniques of the lectio, or the 
queestio; they knew the texts studied in the schools, most notably the classics, 
they had practised dialectics and could understand the writings of urban mas- 
ters, which apparently found their way easily into their libraries. 

The second point to consider is that the 12th century saw improvements 
everywhere in the practical conditions for the movement of people, doctrines, 
and goods, and for the development of exchanges, a change facilitated by the 
growing monetization of the economy. No monastery of any importance, re- 
gardless its location, rules of enclosure, or the economic model it adopted 
(leasing or direct ownership of land), could henceforth isolate itself from the 
markets and commercial relations. Along overland, fluvial and maritime routes 
were movements not only of men and agricultural or artisanal products, but 
also of ideas and their vehicles, namely books and correspondence. 
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It was not just an economic question. Even for the members of the clergy 
who had chosen to withdraw from the world and escape “into the desert,’ even 
for orders like the Carthusians or the Cistercians which tried to discourage the 
poor, pilgrims, and all manner of wayfarer who were attracted to monasteries, 
it was impossible to avoid contact with the surrounding society and its aspira- 
tions. One no longer expected the regulars to provide only prayers for the dead 
and help for the destitute. Aristocratic families, princes, and the secular clergy 
itself in the person of the pope and the bishops, grappling with a more mobile 
and dynamic society in which anti-establishment and dissenting currents 
arose at the same time as new expectations, including those raised by the Cru- 
sade and military expansion into unfaithful or pagan lands, sought help from 
regulars and urged them to join in the preaching ministry, in the works of as- 
sistance, and in the service of the parishes. All these missions obviously re- 
quired a certain preliminary intellectual training, an ability to understand the 
expectations of contemporary Christians and to address them in an under- 
standable language. It has been estimated that Bernard of Clairvaux spent 
more than a third of his life as abbot outside of his monastery? constantly on 
the road preaching the Crusade or denouncing heretics, meeting bishops and 
great lords who requested his advice or arbitration. He is the type of religious 
man who mingled with the world that the enclosed regulars intended to 
escape, and he would have many emulators in the second half of the 12th 
century. 

These new conditions certainly did not cause the cloistered world to lose its 
specificity, but they prevented regulars from assuming an attitude of igno- 
rance, rejection or incomprehension vis-a-vis the century and most notably, in 
what concerns us here, vis-a-vis the developing educational movement. 

This is all the more true because the monastic and canonical world had 
never been intrinsically hostile to culture and study. Perhaps with the excep- 
tion of some extreme forms of eremitism and reclusion, western monasticism 
had never yielded to the anti-intellectualist temptation. In the best patristic 
tradition, it had always granted importance to learning and knowledge of the 
arts, to the reading of Scripture, to education through the word.? Even if the 
Rule of Saint Benedict did not mention it, the existence of one, or even two 
schools in the monasteries — an “internal school” and an “external school” - 
had been a common occurrence since the early Middle Ages. Likewise there 
was a library where books for study and secular texts, such as those on natural 


8 Jacques Verger and Jean Jolivet, Bernard-Abélard ou le cloître et l'école (Paris: 1982), 155. 
9 Jean Leclercq, Initiation aux auteurs monastiques du Moyen Âge. L'amour des lettres et le désir 
de Dieu, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1963). 
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science or medicine, were kept side by side with liturgical and biblical manu- 
scripts, and all these works were often being copied in monastic scriptoria.!° In 
short, the monasteries and abbeys, along with some large cathedrals, had for 
centuries been the main preservers of culture in the West, as much in Gaul and 
Germany as in Italy, and not only Christian culture based on the Bible, but ev- 
erything that the early Middle Ages had retained from ancient Latin culture 
(with the exception of the Greek heritage, which had been almost totally lost 
since the 6th century). Certainly, the great monastic schools, which were pos- 
sibly open to external auditors, were never very numerous nor very stable — 
one thinks, for example, of the brief lustre of the school in Bec, which did not 
survive the presence of the two great masters of the uth century, Lanfranc and 
Anselm of Aosta — and in any case the monastic schools were manifestly in 
decline since the end of the nth century.? The “external schools,” which were 
never very numerous, were closing, and the new monasteries, as mentioned, 
generally lacked any kind of school. The libraries were no longer being 
enriched, at least not with secular texts. Some monastic schools were able to 
survive, however, even if at a relatively modest level, and the traditionally 
wide-ranging control of the Church, especially the monks and canons, over the 
scholarly culture and education remained so strong in the 12th century that 
the new urban schools — even if created and developed outside of or parallel to 
that framework — were unable to develop independently, unnoticed by the 
world of cloisters or disconnected from it. 

Urban schools issued either from the pre-existing cathedral schools, which 
were growing and even transformed through an expansion beyond the tradi- 
tional diocesan horizon, or from the emergence of “private” schools opened by 
independent masters, although almost always under the more or less strict 
control of the Church, which would progressively impose its authority through 
the licentia docendi. In France, the cathedral schools of Laon, Reims and Char- 
tres are good examples of the first case, and the private schools in Paris of the 
second,atleastthose ofthe Montagne Sainte-Geneviève, alongside the cathedral 


10 Madge M. Hildebrandt, The External School in Carolingian Society, Education and Society 
in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 1 (Leiden — New York — Cologne: 1992). 

11 Leighton D. Reynolds and Nigel G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmis- 
sion of Greek and Latin Literature, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 1991), and Birger Munk Olsen, L'étude 
des auteurs classiques latins aux XI* et XI1* siècles, 4 vol. (Paris: 1982—2014). 

12  Onthe question of monastic education, see most recently Monastic Medieval Education, 
ed. George Ferzoco and Carolyn Muessig (London — New York: 2000). 

13 Philippe Delhaye, "L'organisation scolaire au x11* siècle,” text from 1947 reprinted in Id., 
Enseignement et morale au x11° siècle, Vestigia 1 (Fribourg — Paris: 1988), 1-58, specif. 
19-24. 
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school of Notre-Dame. In the Mediterranean basin, secular schools of law or 
medicine also appeared, for example, in Bologna and Montpellier, over which 
the church was unable to impose control until much later, in the 13th century, 
within the framework of the university movement. 

Monks and canons regular were perfectly aware of the emergence of these 
new schools and their success among students, a world to which they them- 
selves had often belonged before their religious conversion. They were thus 
rather well informed about what took place there. However, they also mea- 
sured the distance that separated the urban school from the often rural monas- 
tic house and the differences in their educational organisation or social aims. 
It is therefore not surprising that they readily expressed a certain hostility to- 
ward that type of school, not out of contempt for study, or even as a rejection 
of innovation, but because they felt that such schools encroached upon the 
realm of culture and education, which had been almost exclusively their do- 
main until then, and that they represented a threat to regulars, to the Church 
as a whole, and to the Christian faith. 

Thus the opposition in the 12th century between cloisters and schools did 
not manifest itself uniquely or even mainly in terms of doctrinal controversy, 
but above all as a rivalry that was intellectual (the spirit, methods, and content 
of teaching), institutional (school organisation), and social (purpose of study). 
That said, the criticisms and grievances exchanged between cloisters and 
schools should not be isolated from a broader context. In the 12th century, 
which was a century of reform, of new experiments and individual initiatives, 
criticism and controversy were common among religious orders and in the 
schools. This atmosphere brought the regulars into internal opposition (Cister- 
cians against Clunisians, canons regular against canons secular), just as it did 
the masters of the schools (realists against nominalists, grammarians against 
dialecticians, theologians and philosophers against jurists and other holders of 
the “lucrative sciences”). John of Salisbury alludes to this repeatedly in the 
Metalogicon with regard to Paris.“ It is thus necessary to see the opposition 
between cloisters and schools in relative terms, as this hostility was not the 
only force mobilizing those circles, and the animated exchanges were not nec- 
essarily very specific. 

However, returning to our theme, it is clear that the confrontation between 
cloisters and schools adjusted over the century. Its roots were old, but it be- 
came truly virulent in the 1130s as the growth of urban schools reached a level 
that thereafter posed a permanent challenge for the clerical world. It later 


14 Katharine S.B. Keats-Rohan, “John of Salisbury and Education in Twelfth Century Paris 
from the Account of his Metalogicon,” History of Universities V1 (1986-87), 1-45. 
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splintered into different attitudes, from an almost total rejection to the search 
for more or less realistic compromises. It is nevertheless certain that this mat- 
ter continued to concern monks and clerics, judging from the importance it 
was given in their literary production, whether in spiritual or theological trea- 
tises such as those of William of Saint-Thierry, in letters like those of Bernard 
of Clairvaux or Adam of Perseigne, in sermons like those of Isaac of Stella, or in 
collections of exempla such as those of Caesarius of Heisterbach. This litera- 
ture is not simply critical of the practices, real or supposed, of the urban 
schools; it often seeks to contrast them with those of the monastery, also con- 
ceived as a place of education, a school, but “a school in the service of the Lord” 
(Dominici scola servitii), according to the constantly quoted formula from the 
prologue of the Rule of Saint Benedict.!* 

From one author to another, these themes are never orchestrated in the 
same manner and each testimony would merit a separate study.!6 Let us never- 
theless attempt to present them in a somewhat synthetic manner. 

Again, it was not the principle of education itself that was in question. Mo- 
nastic authors even spare some masters with a well-established reputation and 
an irreproachable orthodoxy: the Benedictine Rupert of Deutz avoided direct- 
ly attacking Anselm of Laon! and the Premonstratensian Philip of Harvengt 
generally praised the Parisian schools on principle.!® They prefer to attack the 
more imprudent or less well-advised disciples. Criticism can, for example, fo- 
cus on a mistaken assertion, or on an unfortunate formulation about the Trinity 
or the Incarnation. But most at issue was the very content and spirit of educa- 
tion. Some, like the Benedictine Peter of Celle, reproached the urban schools 
for giving too much prominence to the liberal arts and secular disciplines. 
Conversely, others recognized their authority on the subject, but were more 
concerned about their broaching the domain of the sacra pagina and intro- 
ducing the methods and spirit borrowed from the preliminary training in the 
arts, especially the heuristic resources of dialectics. Worse still, it was lamented 
that some masters moved rashly from one discipline to another, which became 
a source of confusion, as denounced by Godfrey of Saint-Victor in his Fons phi- 
losophiæ® In general, the fundamental reproach directed at the masters and 


15 Règle de saint Benoît, ed. Philibert Schmitz (Turnhout: 1987), 8. 

16 Stephen C. Ferruolo, The Origins of the University. The Schools of Paris and their Critics, 
1100-1215 (Stanford: 1985), 47-92. 

17 Cédric Giraud, Per verba magistri. Anselme de Laon et son école au x11° siècle, Bibilothèque 
d'histoire culturelle du Moyen Âge 8 (Turnhout: 2010), 162-177. 

18 See his letters 3 and 20 in PL, vol. 203, col. 26-31 and 165-168. 

19 Godfrey of Saint-Victor, Fons philosophiæ, ed. Pierre Michaud-Quantin, Analecta mediae- 
valia Namurcensia 8 (Namur - Louvain - Lille: 1956), 38-40. 
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pupils of the urban schools was their submission of faith to the judgment of 
reason, asking reason to account for and justify the revealed truths by its own 
means, requiring everything to be understood and explained through syllo- 
gisms and analogies, even the inscrutable mysteries of God. Ultimately, as in 
Bernard of Clairvaux’s reproach of Abelard, they were accused of reducing the 
content of faith to an opinion (aestimatio)?? that fluctuated and was subject to 
the contingencies and imperfections of an all too human reasoning, which 
could only mislead students as in a labyrinth, to use the words of Walter of 
Saint-Victor, who denounced Abelard, Peter Lombard, Peter of Poitiers and Gil- 
bert of Poitiers as the new minotaurs lying in wait for the poor souls lost in the 
“four labyrinths of France”?! 

The regulars soon realised, though, that it was not enough to denounce the 
irreverence of the secular masters and counter them with the long-honoured, 
monastic tradition of the mystic and inspired commentaries on Scripture, of 
which the masterpiece was undoubtedly Bernard of Clairvaux’s Sermons on the 
Song of Songs. Faced with the theology of the schools, it was necessary to es- 
tablish a true “monastic theology,” and, in the face of scholastic philosophy, to 
define a “Christian philosophy,’ a true philosophy leading to the spiritual intel- 
ligence of the Scriptures.” Isaac of Stella (+ 1178), having moved from the Pari- 
sian schools to the Cistercian cloister, readily played on this ambiguity, as he 
explains especially in his sermons 16 and 48. He first approached the holy text 
in a brilliant display of scholarly rhetoric and dialectics; then he returned, 
much to the annoyance of his listeners, who were seduced, although they were 
monks, by the expository style borrowed from the schools, to a simpler presen- 
tation more in keeping with the monastic tradition, insisting above all on the 
allegorical and moral teachings of the sacred text.?? 

No one endeavoured more than William of Saint-Thierry (1075-1148) to de- 
fine the contours of an authentic monastic theology. A former pupil of the 
schools of Laon, who mastered all the liberal disciplines, and was even curious 


20 In his letter 190 cited infra. The accusation is borrowed from William of Saint-Thierry: 
"[Abaelardus] fidem definit aestimationem rerum quae non videntur" (Epistola 326, in 
PL, vol. 182, col. 533). 

21 Ed. Palémon Glorieux, “Le Contra quatuor labyrinthos Francie de Gauthier de Saint- 
Victor” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Âge 19 (1952), 187-335. 

22 J. Leclercq, Initiation aux auteurs monastiques du Moyen Âge, 179-218. 

23 Cédric Giraud, “Isaac de l'Étoile, prédicateur du Verbe, et la philosophie : des écoles au 
cloître,” Citeaux, Commentarii Cistercienses 63 (2012), 193-204; see the text of sermon 16 in 
Isaac of Stella, Sermons, 1, ed. Anselme Hoste and Gaston Salet, Sources chrétiennes 130 
(Paris: 1967), and of sermon 48 in Id., Sermons, 111, ed. Anselme Hoste, Gaston Salet and 
Gaetano Raciti, Sources chrétiennes 339 (Paris: 1987). 
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about natural philosophy and medicine, William became a monk and a Bene- 
dictine abbot, and then joined the Cistercians of Signy. He did not reject the 
intervention of reason in the exposition of the truths of faith, if he could main- 
tain reason in its ancillary role, as he explains in his two treatises, entitled 
Speculum fidei and Aenigma fidei.2+ Reason need not speculate on the divine 
realities as it does regarding human realities, because it does not precede faith 
as an experience of perfect certitude. It should be content to follow faith and 
eventually elucidate the pertinent terms based on the authority and the very 
words of the Fathers, and not on those of the philosophers and dialecticians, 
which can only lead it astray. Reason is in any case surpassed by the illumina- 
tion afforded by grace, which is the third and final stage in the soul's no longer 
rational, but loving approach toward God.25 

However, the opposition between the cloisters and the schools was not only 
a matter of intellectual debate; it questioned the very concept of education in 
a Christian society, its practical organisation and social purpose. 

The school structures of the 12th century are not well known and the urban 
schools, whether attached to a cathedral chapter or run by private masters, had 
only an inconsequential or even non-existent institutional base. Having no 
statutes or specific buildings, they were incorporated within much larger struc- 
tures or the fruits of individual initiative. They had no truly independent or 
stable existence. Nonetheless, it can only be assumed, based on classic descrip- 
tions such as those of Abelard, John of Salisbury or William of Tyre,?® that the 
new urban schools, despite the frailty of their material means and institutional 
structures, were organised according to an otherwise foreseeable and specific 
schema: a more or less numerous group of auditors, sometimes paying, of di- 
verse origins, gathered on a long-term basis around a master and his assistants 
who were often advanced pupils, to listen to lessons and commentaries. Some 
took notes that they would then distribute; on rare occasions they probably 
had access to books and were able to ask questions, even raise doubts, with 
their professor or debate with their fellow pupils. It does not seem that these 
schools had predefined programmes of study, regulated courses, examinations 
sanctioned by the award of diplomas; each master seems to have taught as he 


24 Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Deux traités sur la foi, ed. and transl. by Marie-Madeleine 
Davy, Bibliothéque des textes philosophiques (Paris: 1959). 

25 See Michel Lemoine, “Philosophes et physiciens dans l'œuvre de Guillaume de Saint- 
Thierry” text publ. in Italian in 1988, reprinted in French in Id., Scripta minora, special 
issue of Cahiers de recherches médiévales et humanistes Xx111 (2012), 175-189. 

26 See Richard W. Southern, "The Schools of Paris and the School of Chartres," in Renais- 
sance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable (1982; 
reprint. Toronto: 1991), 113-137. 
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saw fit, and some taught several disciplines successively or simultaneously 
(liberal arts and theology, liberal arts and law). Nevertheless, it seems certain 
that some regularity was established in education, as at least in the larger cen- 
tres like Paris there were, in the absence of true cooperation, contacts between 
masters and pupils in neighbouring schools. Standard methods, especially that 
of the quaestio, as well as standard texts such as the collections of sentences, 
which multiplied during the 12th century, or the Glossa ordinaria for the 
biblical text, contributed to providing education with a common grounding. 
This first step in the institutionalization of the school was, incidentally, not 
challenged by the secular Church which, by reinforcing the authority of the 
scholastici and developing the procedure of the licentia docendi, had on the 
contrary given it a canonical basis. 

Thus the divide between the new urban schools and the cloistered world 
became wider and wider, and the monastery was henceforth defined as a scola 
Christi, where the tendency was to close existing “internal” or “external” schools 
and to embrace a new educational model based on the personal guidance of 
each novice by a seasoned monk, the silent docility of those who listen, the 
fatherly concern of the abbot expressed through his sermons and collations in 
chapter, and the setting apart of important stretches of time for personal read- 
ing, meditation, and spiritual exercises throughout one's life. It is conceivable 
that under these conditions the criticism that monks and canons regular could 
possibly make of the urban schools concerned not only the content and teach- 
ing methods, but also the autonomy acquired by the latter. The open and pub- 
lic nature of the urban school, whose magisterial lessons resonated "in every 
crossroads,” if the adversaries are to be believed, allowed error to spread and 
become popular heresy, and even created new "sects" within the Church itself, 
generating new risks of schism. The lack of an efficient superior control (be- 
yond a vague episcopal supervision) and a rule of life for people in the schools 
were sources of moral danger: the pride of "swelling knowledge" and the spirit 
of profit were rampant among the masters, and envy, curiosity, even lack of 
faith, among the students.?" 

In the eyes of the monks and canons, the problem was not only moral, but 
social and political. For them, the best possible education was the one religious 


27 This somewhat caricatured presentation of the environment in the urban schools be- 
came a commonplace with many authors such as Bernard of Clairvaux in sermon 36 on 
the Song of Songs, see S. Bernardi opera, 2, Sermones super Cantica Canticorum, 36—86, ed. 
Jean Leclercq, Charles H. Talbot, Henri M. Rochais (Rome: 1958) or Hugh of Saint-Victor in 
De vanitate mundi, see Hugonis de Sancto Victore opera, vol. 1v, De vanitate rerum mun- 
danarum. Dialogus de creatione mundi, ed. Cédric Giraud, cccM 269 (Turnhout: 2015), 
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received in the cloister, because it was above all a personal and continuous 
undertaking of edification; study was a key element of regular discipline and 
aimed to help the monk or canon on his path toward God and his search for a 
more perfect life in the hope of salvation. The culmination was not the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or the practical application of an intellectual skill, even if 
for the common good, but meditation, contemplation, and prayer. In other 
words, advancement in studies was inseparable from a virtuous life, and the 
pursuit of grace accompanied that of knowledge. 

The perspective of the urban schools was obviously quite different. For the 
masters and their disciples it was an environment of autonomous life, with its 
own social conditions. Through the quality of their teaching and the status 
bestowed on them by their pupils, the masters could acquire a reputation 
(fama) that invested them with an authority recognized beyond the school set- 
ting, and could lead popes and bishops, princes, and urban authorities to seek 
their opinion and advice, to complement and clarify that of the Ancients and 
Fathers.?8 Students, once they had completed their studies, could assert their 
skills in the literary, philosophical, religious, and legal disciplines taught in 
schools, so as to pursue a career in the chancelleries, courts, or ecclesiastical or 
princely administrations? Naturally this does not mean, no matter what their 
adversaries might have said, that the urban schools favoured a purely utilitari- 
an conception of education. The taste and respect for knowledge, the will to 
accede to the new disciplines unveiled by the rediscovery of the ancient texts 
and new translations, the desire to arrive at a more satisfying expression, one 
in harmony with contemporary expectations, of the truths of faith and the 
legal rules of life in society were vividly felt and explain this atmosphere of 
intellectual enthusiasm often described as characteristic of the school envi- 
ronment of the 12th century?? What is certain, though, is that for reasons at 
once cultural, social and political, this century saw an upsurge in men of learn- 
ing, the “advent of masters" (M.-D. Chenu)?! coming from the urban schools, 


28 Cédric Giraud, “De la salle de classe au tribunal : l'expertise des maîtres en théologie dans 
les procès d'hérésie de la première moitié du x11° siècle,” in Experts et expertise au Moyen 
Age. Consilium quæritur a perito. xL11¢ Congrès de la SHMESP (Paris: 2011), 59-71. 

29 See Peter Classen, “Die hohen Schulen und die Gesellschaft im 12. Jahrhundert,” Archiv für 
Kulturgeschichte 48 (1966), 155-180. 

30 A fine example of the exaltation of the disinterested value of knowledge, in this case of 
legal knowledge, by a secular author can be found in Hermann Kantorowicz, “The Poeti- 
cal Sermon of a Mediaeval Jurist. Placentinus and his Sermo de legibus,’ Journal of the 
Warburg Institute 3 (1938), 22-41, reprinted in Hermann Kantorowicz, Rechtshistorische 
Schriften, ed. Helmut Coing and Gerhard Immel (Karlsruhe: 1970), 11-135. 

31  Marie-Dominique Chenu, La théologie au douzième siècle, 2nd ed., Etudes de philosophie 
médiévale XLV (Paris: 1966), 324—329. 
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especially theologians in northern Europe (France, the Empire, England) and 
jurists in Italy, whereas the monks were supposed to live apart from the world 
in a life of meditation, prayer and penance, a contrast that could only stir a 
growing discontent among the latter.?? 

Briefly told, these are the main reasons why the world of the cloisters op- 
posed the urban schools in the 12th century, as formulated at that time by a 
certain number of authors in their writings. What happened in practice? It is 
quite probable that there was often simply coexistence and relative reciprocal 
indifference, that most religious did not bother to wage war on the urban 
schools, which were not yet so numerous, and that the magistri felt no need to 
polemicize ways of religious life considered legitimate by all. There were, how- 
ever, many cases in which the cohabitation of cloisters and schools was more 
problematic, which will be the focus here. 

There were some direct confrontations in which, beyond the simple literary 
jousting, monks and canons sought to divert pupils from the urban schools, to 
silence teachers who taught there, and to have their teachings and writings 
condemned. One thinks obviously of the attacks by Bernard of Clairvaux and 
William of Saint-Thierry against Abelard and Gilbert of Poitiers at the councils 
of Sens (1141) and of Reims (148), about which John of Salisbury notes in his 
Historia pontificalis that they had an exceptional impact because they called 
into question two of the most famous masters of the time (viros in litteris 
famosissimos).33 

The first has been described extensively in the literature and need not be 
revisited here.?^ Let us simply recall that the criticism came first from William 
of Saint-Thierry, who drew from several of Abelard's writings a list of thirteen 
erroneous propositions connected mainly with the relationship between the 
persons of the Trinity and with the Incarnation.%5 This list resulted from a care- 
ful but biased reading that refused to take into account the very principle of its 
method, which was to apply the instrument of dialectics to statements of faith, 


32 Thierry Kouamé, "Monachus non doctoris, sed plangentis habet officium. L'autorité de 
Jérôme dans le débat sur l'enseignement des moines aux X1* et x11* siècles,” Cahiers de 
recherches médiévales 18 (2009), 9—38. 

33 loannis Saresberiensis Historia Pontificalis, ed. Marjorie Chibnall (London: 1965), 16. 

34 Recent clarification by Constant J. Mews in Abelard and Heloise, Great Medieval Thinkers 
(Oxford: 2005), 226—249. 

35 Jean Châtillon, "Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, le monachisme et les écoles : À propos de 
Rupert de Deutz, d'Abélard et de Guillaume de Conches,” in Saint-Thierry, une abbaye du 
VI* au XX* siécle, ed. Michel Bur (Saint-Thierry: 1979), 375-394, reprint. in Jean Chátillon, 
D'Isidore de Séville à saint Thomas d'Aquin. Études d'histoire et de théologie (London: 1985), 
n? vi. 
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not so as to penetrate the mystery, but in order to show that they were not ir- 
rational. Bernard of Clairvaux, upon his return from Paris in the autumn of 
1140, where he tried with some success to convince students of Abelard and 
other masters to abandon the city, that “new Babylon,” and enter the cloister 
and the ranks of the Cistercian order, composed his letter 190, drawing on the 
list of William, supplemented by another similar one, probably created by 
Thomas of Morigny. In the letter he wrote a vigorous indictment of Abelard in 
nineteen articles, some of which give a very distorted view of Abelard’s 
thought.?6 On this basis he launched a violent campaign of denunciation ad- 
dressed to ecclesiastical authorities and Pope Innocent 11, to whom he was 
close, but whose entourage included men whom he suspected of being parti- 
sans of Abelard. Wishing to halt such attacks, Abelard was able to obtain a 
hearing at an ecclesiastical assembly (which was not in the proper sense a 
council) convened by the archbishop of Sens on May 25 of 141. He hoped to 
explain his case publicly regarding the accusations brought against him. Refus- 
ing a dialectic battle that might have turned to his disadvantage, Bernard was 
able to have the bishops who were present transform the assembly into a tribu- 
nal which, upon his request, condemned as heretical the list of erroneous 
propositions that Bernard had presented to them. Abelard made an appeal to 
Rome, but the Pope, forewarned through Bernard’s letters, in turn condemned 
Abelard, who took refuge in Cluny where he died the following year, the pon- 
tifical condemnation having probably been partially lifted in the meantime. 
What matters here is the combination of doctrinal criticism, attributable 
mainly to William of Saint-Thierry’s questioning of Abelard’s method and his 
concept of theology, and a canonical condemnation which, beyond the ensuing 
errors and risks of heresy and schism that Bernard claimed, aimed at what in his 
view were the social and political dangers of Abelard’s teachings.$? For Bernard, 
Abelard was even more reprehensible because not only did he profess false doc- 
trines, but he was himself a monk and abbot, an unworthy abbot who had long 
since abandoned his abbey in Saint-Gildas of Rhuys. He undermined the au- 
thority of the Church by pretending to submit solely to the judgment of his 
reasoning, turning his back on the authorized interpreters of Scripture and the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy; he led the faithful astray, not only his students but also 
simple folk, women and children, by constantly spreading unheard-of novelties 


36 The complete letters by Bernard concerning the "Council" of Sens can be found in S. Ber- 
nardi opera, 8, Corpus epistolarum 181—320; Epistole extra corpus 321-547, ed. Jean Leclercq 
and Henri Rochais (Rome: 1977), 9-51. 

37 Constant J. Mews, "The Council of Sens (1141): Abelard, Bernard and the Fear of Social 
Upheaval,” Speculum 77 (2002), 342-382. 
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that contradicted the traditional teachings of the Fathers. Moreover, the con- 
text was itself disquieting. The disputed election of Innocent 11 and Anacletus 
in 1130 had led to schism that ended only at Anacletus' death in 1138, and the 
communal movement, spurred on by the reformer Arnold of Brescia who had 
attended Abelard's school, threatened social order and the temporal power of 
the Church in Rome itself, just like in Reims previously. Much more than the 
doctrinal errors flushed out by William of Saint-Thierry, it is essentially on 
these political arguments (all the more efficient given the presence of the King 
Louis VII in Sens) and on the ad hominem attacks that Bernard's letters to the 
pope and cardinals before and after the assembly of Sens were based in order 
to obtain pontifical condemnation of Abelard. The urban school, in any case 
Abelard's, was at once a hotbed of heresy and a place of social subversion that 
needed to be destroyed. 


In 148 Bernard tried to use the provincial council held in Reims on the occa- 
sion of the visit of Pope Eugene Iv to have Gilbert of Poitiers condemned in the 
same way. As a distinguished master who had taught philosophy and theology 
in the schools of Chartres and Paris, and had become Bishop of Poitiers in 1142, 
Gilbert was first challenged by some canons of his own cathedral and some Pari- 
sian secular masters, probably for reasons that were as much personal as 
doctrinal. The latter were of the same order as those put forth seven years ear- 
lier against Abelard, as they too involved the Trinity and the subtle manner in 
which Gilbert, drawing both on dialectics and Boethius's Neoplatonic Trinitar- 
ian treatises, sought to distinguish essence and form in his definition of divine 
persons. Informed of this matter and fearing a re-emergence of the danger he 
thought he had warded off by having Abelard condemned, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux wished to repeat what he had accomplished in Sens, but his attempt was 
now less successful. The dialectical skills of Gilbert and the prudence of his 
formulations made doctrinal censure more difficult; his authority as a bishop 
and even more the refusal of the cardinals surrounding the pope to follow the 
manoeuvre attempted by Bernard of Clairvaux, which they saw as an attack on 
the authority of the Roman magisterium, brought the affair to an ambiguous 
end. Gilbert got away with a vague promise of an eventual correction of the 
contested passages in his work, a promise that he did not even keep, respond- 
ing rather that he would only discuss with Bernard again when the latter “had 
learned more about the liberal arts and other propaedeutic matters.”38 He did 
write a new prologue to his commentary on Boethius, without disavowing any 
of his previous work or the principles of his theological method, while accusing 


38 loannis Saresberiensis Historia Pontificalis, 26: “[Gislebertus] vero respondit (...) abbatem 
(...) prius in disciplinis liberalibus et aliis prediscendis instrui oportere." 
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Bernard and his other adversaries of meddling, ignorantly and in bad faith, in 
matters that did not concern them.?? These themes were reitereated until the 
end of the century in the Porretanean school, for example, by Evrard of Ypres, 
who repeated that Bernard's insufficient education had prepared him for mat- 
ters of moral theology, but not for the liberal arts or speculative theology, even 
denying him a true understanding of the Fathers.*? 

A final example of conflict between the cloisters and the schools in the 
1140s, which was also short-lived, is provided in the attack launched by William 
of Saint-Thierry against the "school of Chartres" (regardless the institutional 
reality of this school)*! and particularly against its undoubtedly most ambi- 
tious master, William of Conches, whom he saw as a *new Abelard, worse than 
the first,” denouncing him as such to Bernard of Clairvaux. Bernard, for some 
unknown reason, did not pursue the matter, and William of Conches, after pru- 
dently correcting the contested passages of Book 1 of his Summa philosophiae, 
in which he too addressed theological questions and particularly that of the 
Trinitarian attributions using the resources of dialectics, was able to continue 
an honourable and productive professorial career until his death. 

More than William of Conches himself, whose biographical details are 
sketchy, or his Summa philosophiae, which is very characteristic of the “natu- 
ralism" and the "encyclopedism" of Chartres, what is of interest here is the long 
letter (Epistola de erroribus Guillelmi de Conchis)? that William of Saint-Thierry 
wrote to denounce the errors of Wiiliam of Conches and the vanity of an 
author who deserved excommunication if he did not repent. The call to repres- 
sion is thus clear. As are the grievances. Unlike Bernard, William of Saint-Thierry 
does not give much room to ad hominem arguments (William of Conches is an 


39 “Homines sine ratione philosophi, sine visione prophete, preceptores impossibilium, iu- 
dices occultorum (...) ; tanquam excussi propriis, aliena negotia curant": text published in 
Martin Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, vol. 2 (Friburg in Br.: 1911; 
reprint. Berlin: 1988), 417-419. 

40 “Iste sanctus [Bernardus] (...) in artibus exercitatus parum, in quaestionibus theologiae 
nihil, in moralibus vero theologicis multum (...). Quidam claustrales litterati sed in scho- 
lis minime exercitati, qualiter in libris orthodoxorum patrum inveniunt, in libris suis tran- 
scribunt, sed qualiter intelligendum sit, nec sciunt nec inquirere a scientibus solliciti 
sunt": ed. in Nikolaus M. Haring, “A Latin Dialogue on the Doctrine of Gilbert of Poitiers,” 
Mediaeval Studies 15 (1953), 243-289, and commented in Id., "The Cistercian Everard of 
Ypres and his Appraisal of the Conflict between St Bernard and Gilbert of Poitiers," Medi- 
aeval Studies 17 (1955), 143-172. 

41 Seep.u-13 in the present volume. 

42 Ed. in Jean Leclercq, “Les lettres de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry à saint Bernard,” Revue 
bénédictine 79 (1969), 375-391, Fr. transl. in L'école de Chartres. Bernard de Chartres, Guil- 
laume de Conches, Thierry de Chartres, Guillaume de Saint-Thierry. Théologie et cosmologie 
au XII* siècle, ed. Michel Lemoine and Clotilde Picard-Parra (Paris: 2004), 183-387. 
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obscure man without authority, and has a superficial mind) or to the potential 
social threat of an education that he says just extends Abelard’s teachings and 
“poisons the air surrounding us.” The demonstration is essentially doctrinal 
and denotes an attentive, though systematically malicious reading of the Sum- 
ma philosophiae. By refuting the theory of Trinitarian attributions, very preva- 
lent in the schools of the 12th century (the Father is power, the Son wisdom, 
the Holy Spirit will), and denouncing the recourse to dialectics and analogies, 
to which he responds with buffeting citations from Ambrose and Augustine, 
William of Saint-Thierry accuses his adversary of failing to understand the very 
essence of the Trinity, the distinction of the persons, and the unity of sub- 
stance. These men, he says of William of Conches and his supporters, have 
built “a God emanating from their thoughts,” they practice “a concealed faith” 
(i.e. uncertain). Noting that William, like the others from Chartres, is com- 
menting on Scripture, notably on the first book of Genesis, according 
to the principles of Neoplatonic natural philosophy (secundum physicam) — 
“physicist and philosopher, he philosophizes about God as a physicist” — he 
reproaches him for “preferring, with excessive arrogance, his invention over 
the truth of literal meaning, attaching little importance to this great mystery 
[the creation of Eve from one of Adam's ribs].” 

The confrontation between William of Saint-Thierry and William of Conch- 
es remained essentially at a polemical level. Abelard was probably the only 
master of the urban schools to be truly condemned on the initiative of repre- 
sentatives of the monastic world. Otherwise, monastic criticism of secular 
masters generally remained at the level of satire or literary diatribe, probably 
more for internal use in the monasteries and abbeys than for obstructing the 
development of the urban schools. And, indeed, upon close inspection the 
relations between the cloister and the schools of the 12th century cannot be 
reduced to the contentious episodes and controversial texts that we have just 
mentioned. 

The urban schools had become, even for the regulars, a reality that could no 
longer be disregarded, all the more substantial as they benefited from the sup- 
port of bishops and popes, and their success among young clerics, and even 
laymen, was evident. It was also a breeding ground, as we have seen, for reli- 
gious orders which readily welcomed into their ranks scolares who accepted 
conversion to the regular life. All that was expected of urban masters was that 
they be morally irreproachable and that they transmit an education at once 
perfectly orthodox and useful for the edification of both the masters them- 
selves, and their pupils and the faithful, who would later be in their charge. In 
truth, monastic authors did not define very clearly the criteria that allowed one 
to distinguish between good and bad schools, but they made clear their views 
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on certain masters: Rupert of Deutz, as mentioned, respected Anselm of Laon, 
and Bernard of Clairvaux, who often encouraged the secular clerics to embark 
on the path of studies, speaks in complimentary terms of Parisian masters 
such as the Englishman Robert Pullen, future cardinal, whose sana doctrina he 
praises,?? or the Italian Peter Lombard, both of whom may have followed Ab- 
erlard's lessons.^^ It was, in short, a necessary sharing of tasks. For the monas- 
tery, it was the job of guiding the brothers through the combined practice of 
asceticism, prayer and the lectio divina toward the contemplation of the mys- 
teries of faith and the love of God; for the urban schools and the lettered who 
taught or studied there, it was the job of training the educated secular clergy 
which the reformed Church needed increasingly to lead the faithful and fight 
heresy.*5 “Who will give me men of letters and holy life as pastors to run the 
churches of God, if not all, at least a great number, or at least some?" wrote 
Bernard of Clairvaux in a letter to the prior Bernard of Portes regarding an 
episcopal election.4$ 

Bernard's sermons 36 and 37 on the Song of Songs illustrate quite well this 
vision which is more flexible than expected, granting the urban schools under 
some conditions a certain legitimacy.^? “I am not saying that we should reject 
the study of the arts, which adorns the soul, shapes it and renders it capable of 
shaping others. But such study must be preceded by those two virtues [justice 
and hope] that supreme Reason designates as constitutive of salvation (...) Sci- 
ence comes last, like a painting that cannot stand in a void.”48 

But we can go further and ask ourselves if some monastic authors did not 
imagine that the cloister would be able to refashion the educational system by 
borrowing atleast some elements from the urban school, either by authorising 


43 S. Bernardi opera, 8, Corpus epistolarum, cited supra n. 35, letter 205, 64. 

44 See John R. Sommerfeldt, “Epistemology, Education, and Social Theory in the Thought of 
Bernard of Clarvaux,” in Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Studies Commemorating the Eight 
Centenary of his Canonization, ed. M. Basil Pennington (Kalamazoo: 1977), 169-179. 

45 S. Bernardi Opera, 2, Sermones super Cantica Canticorum, 36-86, cited supra n. 26, sermon 
on the Song of Songs 37, 9-10: “Non ignoro quantum Ecclesiæ profuerint litterati sui et 
prosint, sive ad refellendos eos qui ex adverso sunt, sive ad simplices instruendos." 

46 S. Bernardi opera, 8, Corpus epistolarum, cited supra n. 35, letter 250, 146. 

47 S. Bernardi Opera, 2, Sermones super Cantica Canticorum, 36-86, cited supra n. 26; on 
these texts, see Jacques Verger, “Le cloître et les écoles,” in Bernard de Clairvaux. Histoire, 
mentalités, spiritualité, Sources chrétiennes 380 (Paris: 1992), 459—473, and Id. "Saint Ber- 
nard et l'étude. Note sur les sermons 36 et 37 sur le Cantique des Cantiques,” in Papauté, 
monachisme et théories politiques. Études d'histoire médiévale offertes à Marcel Pacaut, ed. 
Pierre Guichard, Marie-Thérése Lorcin, Jean-Michel Poisson, Michel Rubellin, vol. 1, Le 
pouvoir et l'institution ecclésiale (Lyon: 1994), 393-403. 

48 S. Bernardi Opera, 2, Sermones super Cantica Canticorum, 36-86, cited supra n. 26, sermon 
37, 9-10. 
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certain monks or canons to go there to study or teach, or by transferring into 
the cloister certain practices proper to urban schools. Certainly, these attempts 
did not go very far in the 12th century, because they opposed the strong 
traditions mentioned above and collided with the will of the ecclesiastical 
authorities themselves who, especially since the pontificate of Alexander 111 
(1159-181), had developed a scholastic legislation that tended to exclude regu- 
lars from teaching or to place them, through the licentia docendi, under the al- 
most exclusive control of the scholastici, who themselves came from cathedral 
chapters and the secular clergy.*9 In any case, the regulars who were able to 
attend the urban schools in the 12th century did so as individuals, without the 
acknowledgement of their superiors.9? As for the new schools that may have 
been created in the monasteries and abbeys, it was obviously not a matter of 
resuscitating the old “external schools.” Education there was intended for the 
“converts” and remained faithful to the traditional perspectives of regular edu- 
cation, combining the life of prayer with liturgical observance and school 
work, subordinating the propaedeutic initiation of the liberal arts to the read- 
ing of Scripture, banning the strictly secular disciplines, in short making con- 
templation and the outpouring of love from the soul before the divine mystery 
the normal culminating point of study. Ina late testimony, the Cistercian Adam 
of Perseigne illustrated rather well this monastic transposition of the secular 
school model by enumerating the seven spiritual arts which, according to him, 
should structure education in the cloister, just like the seven liberal arts struc- 
tured that of the secular schools.5! Even more clearly, the Premonstratensian 
abbot Philip of Harvengt, in the De institutione clericorum, denounced the all 
too frequent ignorance of monks and canons and advocated at least implicitly 
the reopening of cloistral schools.5? 

Even more than the traditional monastic orders, it was the new canonical 
congregations that went furthest in the realization of that scholarly ideal, re- 
newed as much in its form as in its content, halfway between the monastic 


49 See Gaines Post, "Alexander 111, the licentia docendi and the Rise of the Universities,” 
in Haskins Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History, ed. Charles H. Taylor and John E. 
LaMonte (Boston — New York: 1929), 255-277, and the chapter by Thierry Kouamé in the 
present volume. 

50 Jean Dufour, Gérard Giordanengo, and André Gouron, “L'attrait des Leges : note sur la 
lettre d'un moine victorin (vers 124/127)," Studia et documenta historiæ et juris 45 (1979), 
504—529, cites the example of a monk from Saint-Victor of Marseille who went to study 
civil law in Italy; a systematic inventory of these types of cases should be made. 

51 Adam of Perseigne, Lettres, 111, ed. and transl. by Jean Bouvet and Placide Deseille, Sourc- 
es chrétiennes 572 (Paris: 2015), letter XXXIV to the archbishop of Rouen, 30—67. 

52 See Chapters xxi11-xxx11 (De scientia clericorum) in PL, vol. 203, col. 693—708. 
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tradition and the urban school. The Order of Saint-Ruf in southern France 
probably experienced this, even embracing the “secular” and “lucrative” do- 
main of legal studies,5? but it was obviously the school of the Parisian abbey of 
Saint-Victor, which most likely took in secular auditors, that went furthest 
along this path. This is not the place for a detailed presentation of the school of 
Saint-Victor, “between monastic schools and cathedral school" (C. Giraud).54 It 
will simply be noted that, brilliant as it may have been, the Victorine initiative 
was not long-lasting. It came to a sudden end in the late-12th century, even 
before the birth and development of the University of Paris, to which it hardly 
contributed. 

The reconciliation of cloister and school was finally achieved under the aus- 
pices of the university, once it had been well established, beginning in the 
1220s for the new mendicant orders, in the 1240s for the old monastic orders 
(Citeaux and Cluny) and certain canonical congregations. It was probably a 
reconciliation to which certain abbots and certain masters of the 12th century 
had aspired, without however managing to define precisely the conditions nor 
begin its realisation.55 


53 Jean-Pierre Poly, “Les maîtres de Saint-Ruf. Pratique et enseignement du droit dans la 
France méridionale au x11° siècle Annales de la Faculté de droit de Bordeaux 1, 2 (1978), 
183-203. 

54 See more recently Lécole de Saint-Victor de Paris. Influence et rayonnement du Moyen Áge 
à l'époque moderne, ed. Dominique Poirel, Bibliotheca Victorina xx11 (Turnhout: 2010), 
and, in the present volume, the chapter by Dominique Poirel. 

55 Regarding the opening of the monastic orders to university studies in the 13th century, see 
Cécile Caby, "Non obstante quod sunt monachi. Être moine et étudiant au Moyen Age,” 
Quaderni di storia religiosa 16 (2009), 45-81. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Submission to the Authority of the Masters: 
Transformations of a Symbolic Practice during the 
Long Twelfth Century 


Sita Steckel 


1 Twelfth-Century Masters and Students and Modern Research 


Two generations ago, a historical discussion of the relationship between 
masters and students during the twelfth century would in all probability have 
emphasized a decisive shift towards a more critical, scholarly attitude. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, students in older types of monastic and cathedral schools 
typically revered their masters. As the acquisition of knowledge was geared 
towards contemplation and reproduction of extant knowledge, students re- 
frained from questioning the master’s authority. But this changed from the 
twelfth century onwards, when the rise of a new type of school in the emerging 
urban landscapes of Europe caused a reconfiguration of scholarly relation- 
ships. Students in these schools tended to put the search for knowledge above 
the conservation of the status quo. They questioned and even challenged their 
masters, and an innovative spirit of critical inquiry established itself, contrib- 
uting to the formation of a new, more scientific intellectual culture.! 

Peter Abaelard (+ 1142), the rebellious logician turned theologian, remains 
the poster child for this much-celebrated development. In his autobiographi- 
cal Historia Calamitatum, he gave a blow-by-blow account of the intellectual 
revolts he staged in his masters’ classrooms, and included daringly contemptu- 
ous descriptions of some of the most famed masters of the day, William of 
Champeaux (T 121) and Anselm of Laon (1 1117). That Abaelard was challenged 
for such attacks, and even accused of heresy by loyal students of Anselm of 


1 Foran example of this view, see e.g. R.N. Swanson, The Twelfth-Century Renaissance (Man- 
chester — New York, NY: 1999), 13-23; on master-student relationships in particular, cf. Jean 
Leclercq, “Lo sviluppo dell'atteggiamento critico degli allievi verso i maestri dal x al x111 
secolo,” in Università e società nei secoli X11—xv1. Atti del 1x Convegno Internazionale di Studi, 
Centro Italiano di Studi di Storia e d'Arte — Pistoia. Atti 9 (Pistoia: 1982), 401-428. A wide- 
spread assumption that educational culture before the emergence of scholasticism lacked a 
spirit of critical inquiry and debate has often been based on an overly generalized reading of 
Jean Leclercq, L'amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu (Paris: 1957). 
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Laon in 121, does not appear surprising. That he was later attacked by monas- 
tic opponents, led by the zealous Cistercian abbot Bernard of Clairvaux (+ 
1153), and suffered a condemnation for heresy in 1141 only seemed to underline 
that we were witnessing a "decisive battle" (Richard W. Southern)? As the 
study of medieval intellectual culture was highly indebted to modernization 
theory, the emergence of new forms of learning was understood as a process of 
rationalization and secularization. The transformation of the relationship be- 
tween masters and students seemed symptomatic for the emergence of a mod- 
ernizing, more rational and scientific form of intellectual culture, which tri- 
umphed against the resistance of traditionalist opponents representing 
religious rather than scholarly values. 

Today, this traditional narrative has to be rewritten. The relationships be- 
tween masters and students during the High Middle Ages have been studied 
intensively by now, so that research is no longer exclusively focused on the in- 
tellectual aspects of their interaction (which do indeed show new forms of de- 
bate?). Recent studies have instead opened our eyes to the cultural and social 
backgrounds of twelfth-century intellectual developments, so that symbolic 
practices like the pointed veneration of masters yield their own social ratio- 
nalities and no longer appear as unthinking submission to tradition and 
authority.^ 

On the macro-historical level, the emergence of a new network of schools 
still appears as a substantial societal shift. During the long twelfth century, the 
knowledge-based expertise of the studium, wielded by “schoolmen,” became a 
new sociocultural resource for multiple forms of conflict resolution — unlike 
and incommensurable with other resources, such as the political power of the 
regnum and the religious authority of the sacerdotium.® In contrast to most 


2 Cf this term in Richard W. Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, 
Vol. 2: The Heroic Age (Oxford: 2001), 16. On the heresy trial of 1141, see Constant J. Mews, 
"The Council of Sens (1141): Abaelard, Bernard and the Fear of Social Upheaval,’ Speculum 77 
(2002), 342-382. 

3 See eg. Olga Weijers, Queritur utrum: Recherches sur la «disputatio» dans les universités 
médiévales, Studia artistarum 20 (Turnhout: 2009); Alex J. Novikoff, The Medieval Culture of 
Disputation: Pedagogy, Practice, and Performance (Philadelphia, PA: 2013). 

4 On masters and students, see the literature cited in n. 15-17 and Andreas Speer and Thomas 
Jeschke (ed.), Schüler und Meister, Miscellanea Mediaevalia 39 (Berlin — Boston, MA: 2016); 
Jeong-Hee Lee-Kalisch and Almut-Barbara Renger (ed.), Meister und Schüler. Master and Dis- 
ciple. Tradition, Transfer, Transformation (Weimar: 2016); Almut-Barbara Renger (ed.), Meis- 
ter und Schüler in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Von Religionen der Antike bis zur modernen Eso- 
terik (Góttingen: 2012). 

5 See e.g. Cédric Giraud, “La naissance de l'autorité des maîtres au x11* siècle,” in La légitimité 
implicite. Le pouvoir symbolique en Occident (1300—1640), ed. Jean-Philippe Genet (Paris: 2015), 
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twentieth-century views, however, research no longer perceives religious val- 
ues as a mere obstacle in this story. Instead of projecting a modern opposition 
between science and religion back onto the Middle Ages,f recent approaches 
have emphasized the integration of religious and pedagogical values within 
medieval educational contexts. 

Under these changed circumstances, relationships between masters and 
students appear even more interesting than before: As we know by now, mas- 
ters often represented and embodied social norms and values, and discussions 
of their authority and status, which tended to be of an idealizing bent, often 
negotiated the identities of whole communities of learning.’ Medieval refer- 
ences to the bond between masters and students are usually normative rather 
than descriptive, offering creative reinterpretations of older patterns, through 
which medieval actors sought to reform or adapt this relationship or play it to 
their advantage. 

The present contribution therefore revisits the highly fraught and yet well- 
documented fact that students before the twelfth century submitted to the 
authority of their masters, but began to challenge it afterwards. Rather than 
attempting a comprehensive overview or a case study of a specific master, it 
concentrates on masters and students within one particular milieu, the 


vol. 1, 245-256; Clare Monagle, Orthodoxy and Controversy in Twelfth-Century Religious Dis- 
course. Peter Lombard's Sentences and the Development of Theology, Europa Sacra 8 (Brepols: 
2013), XI-XV; Elsa Marmursztejn, L'autorité des maîtres: scolastique, normes et société au X111* 
siècle (Paris: 2007). 

6 See the discussion of older literature in Cédric Giraud, “La naissance des intellectuels au x11* 
siècle, Annuaire-Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire de France (2010), 23-37; Sita Steckel, “Säku- 
larisierung, Desakralisierung und Resakralisierung. Transformationen hoch- und spätmittel- 
alterlichen gelehrten Wissens als Ausdifferenzierung von Religion und Politik,’ in Umstrittene 
Säkularisierung: Soziologische und historische Analysen zur Differenzierung von Religion und 
Politik, ed. Karl Gabriel, Christel Gartner, and Detlef Pollack, 2nd ed. (Berlin: 2014), 134-175. 
On the anachronistic dichotomy between science and religion and its history, see Thomas 
Dixon, Science and Religion: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: 2008) and the observations 
added by Dorothea Weltecke, "Quod lex christiana impedit addiscere. Gelehrte zwischen 
religiöser Verdáchtigung und religionskritischer Heroik,” in Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte der 
Gelehrten im spáten Mittelalter, ed. Frank Rexroth, Vortráge und Forschungen 73 (Ostfildern: 
2010), 153—184. 

7 Besides the literature cited in n. 5, see esp. Ian P. Wei, "From Twelfth-Century Schools to 
Thirteenth-Century Universities: The Disappearance of Biographical and Autobiographical 
Representations of Scholars,’ Speculum 86.1 (2011), 42-78; Sita Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens 
im Früh- und Hochmittelalter. Autorität, Wissenskonzepte und Netzwerke von Gelehrten, Norm 
und Struktur 39 (Cologne — Weimar - Vienna: 2011), 1177-1185. 

8 Forthe concept of communities of learning, see Constant J. Mews and John N. Crossley (ed.), 
Communities of Learning: Networks and the Shaping of Intellectual Identity in Europe, noo- 
1500, Europa Sacra 9 (Turnhout: 2011). 
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theological schools of Northern France, from the mid-eleventh century 
onwards. This focus seems legitimate and even necessary to engage with the 
older historical narratives of a rise of intellectual culture, though we know to- 
day that it is narrow, leaving out the dynamic area of female education as well 
as other school types, such as the Italian schools with their focus on law and 
letters, or the many monastic school networks with distinct profiles. The lat- 
ter’s close relationships with the Northern French theological schools are dis- 
cussed in Jacques Verger’s nuanced contribution in this volume.? The narrower 
analysis here starts with a brief discussion of the social contexts and traditions 
underlying the concept of magisterial authority within older school traditions, 
goes on to debate the epistemological shifts of the Northern French school 
network and their implications, and finally studies reformulations of the con- 
cept of magisterial authority. 


2 An Ecclesiastical Heritage: Masters between School and 
Magisterium 


A convenient starting point for a renewed study of masters and students is of- 
fered by Peter Abaelard's daring criticisms of his master Anselm of Laon. As 
Abaelard notoriously described him, 


Anselm could win the admiration of an audience, but he was useless 
when put to the question. He had a remarkable command of words but 
their meaning was worthless and devoid of all sense. The fire he kindled 


9 Onthe close and important connections between clerical, canonical and monastic schools, 
see the discussions in Jacques Verger in this volume, and Sita Steckel, "Deuten, ordnen, an- 
eignen. Mechanismen der Innovation in der Erstellung hochmittelalterlicher Wissenskom- 
pendien,” in Innovationen durch Deuten und Gestalten. Klöster im Mittelalter zwischen Jenseits 
und Welt, ed. Gert Melville, Bernd Schneidmüller and Stefan Weinfurter, Klóster im Hochmit- 
telalter als Innovationslabore — Studien und Texte 1 (Regensburg: 2014), 209-251. On legal 
schools, see below the contribution of Ken Pennington. On patterns of women's education in 
the High Middle Ages, see e.g. Partners in Spirit: Women, Men, and Religious Life in Germany, 
100-1500, ed. Fiona J. Griffiths and Julie Hotchin, Medieval Women: Texts & Contexts 24 
(Tumhout: 2014); Katharina Ulrike Mersch, Soziale Dimensionen visueller Kommunikation in 
hoch- und spätmittelalterlichen Frauenkommunitäten: Stifte, Chorfrauenstifte und Klöster im 
Vergleich (Góttingen: 2012); Christina Lutter, "Christ's Educated Brides. Literacy, Spirituality 
and Gender in 12th-century Admont,” in Manuscripts and Monastic Culture: Reform and Re- 
newal in Twelfth-Century Germany, ed. Alison I. Beach (Turnhout: 2007), 191-213; Fiona J. 
Griffiths, The Garden of Delights: Reform and Renaissance for Women in the Twelfth Century 
(Philadelphia, PA: 2007); Constant J. Mews (ed.), Listen Daughter: The Speculum Virginum and 
the Formation of Religious Women in the Middle Ages (New York, NY: 2001). 
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filled his house with smoke but did not light it up; he was a tree in full leaf 
which could be seen from afar, but on closer and more careful inspection 
proved to be barren. I had come to this tree to gather fruit, but I found it 
was the fig tree which the Lord cursed.!? 


As several in-depth studies of this passage have pointed out, the description of 
Anselm and his alleged inability to answer questions did not just document a 
personal conflict, but reflected genuine methodological differences." In this 
sense, it marks an important intellectual break. But if we look for social and 
cultural patterns instead of focusing on the intellectual plane alone, and ask 
for the mode instead of the content of Abaelard's description, his portrayal of 
his master fits surprisingly well with traditional patterns. Read closely, it con- 
tains typical metaphors for mastership — although these occur in an inverted 
form. Anselm is described as giving no light, while comparable sources, such as 
a poem written in defense of the schoolmaster Pernolf of Würzburg during the 
first half of the eleventh century, celebrated the master as “shining like the 
sun"? Both Pernolf and later masters, such as Bruno of Reims (1 1101), were 
also described as "shining stars" in reference to Dan. 12:3 ("Those who are wise 
will shine like the brightness of the heavens, and those who lead many to righ- 
teousness, like the stars for ever and ever"). Anselm appears as a barren tree, 
while the Vita of Lanfranc of Bec (+ 1089), the monastic scholar, master and 
eventual archbishop of Canterbury, compared him artfully to a fruiting apple 
tree.!4 


10 The Letters of Abaelard and Heloise, trans. Betty Radice (London - New York, NY: 1974), 62. 
See Pierre Abélard, Historia Calamitatum, ed. Jean Monfrin, 3rd ed. (Paris: 1967), 68: “Mi- 
rabilis quidem in oculis erat auscultantium, sed nullus in conspectu questionantium. Ver- 
borum usum habebat mirabilem, sed sensum contemtibilem et ratione vacuum. Cum 
ignem accenderet, domum suam fumo implebat, non luce illustrabat. Arbor eius tota in 
foliis aspicientibus a longe conspicua videbatur, sed propinquantibus et diligentius intu- 
entibus infructuosa reperiebatur. Ad hanc itaque cum accessissem ut fructum inde col- 
ligerem, deprehendi illam esse ficulneam cui maledixit Dominus.’ 

11 See the discussion of this passage in Alexander Andrée, “Magisterial Auctoritas and Bibli- 
cal Scholarship at the School of Laon in the Twelfth Century,” in Auctor et Auctoritas in 
Latinis Medii Aevi Litteris. Author and authorship in Medieval Latin Literature, ed. Jan M. 
Ziolkowski and Edoardo D'Angelo, mediEVI 4 (Florence: 2014), 3-16; Willemien Otten, 
From Paradise to Paradigm: A Study of Twelfth-Century Humanism, Brill’s Studies in Intel- 
lectual History 127 (Leiden — Boston, MA: 2004), 129-140. 

12 Die ältere Wormser Briefsammlung, ed. Walther Bulst, Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
Briefe 3 (Weimar: 1949), 121. 

13 Hartmut Beyer, Gabriela Signori and Sita Steckel (ed.), Bruno the Carthusian and his Mor- 
tuary Roll. Studies, Text and Translation, Europa Sacra 16 (Turnhout: 2014), 182. 

14 Vita B. Lanfranci archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, auctore Milone Crispino, ed. Jean-Paul 
Migne, Patrologia Latina 150 (Paris: 1854), col. 29-58, at 42-43. 
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What do such metaphors indicate? As recent work shows, their use was 
rooted in pedagogical theories, religious norms and social structures of eccle- 
siastical schools during the ninth to eleventh centuries, which encouraged stu- 
dents to assign a position of exalted authority to their masters.5 Pedagogical 
concepts developing within the schools of northern and western Europe dur- 
ing the early and high Middle Ages offered a peculiar link between strict disci- 
plinary regimens and a pedagogy of love and friendship: younger boys would 
be subjected to the “discipline” of one or several masters, and we must assume 
that the rod, which came to be seen as a symbol for the disciplinary power of 
the master, was indeed used on them. Yet the dominant culture shaping higher 
learning from the ninth century onwards abhorred a submission built on vio- 
lence alone. Rather, students were encouraged to internalize the values and 
norms advocated and demonstrated by the master, and to cultivate a loving or 
friendly relationship with him. The student was considered mature when he 
possessed enough self-discipline to uphold the community’s values on his 
own, and consequently came to respect the authority of the master. Under 
these circumstances, voluntary submission to magisterial authority appeared 
as a symbol of maturity. In practice, many (though not all) relations between 
masters and students evolved into close, emotionally charged “elective affini- 
ties” (Münster-Swendsen).!6 

More importantly, religious values added a decisive layer to the understand- 
ing of these educational practices. Within northern and western Europe, edu- 
cation had become embedded in ecclesiastical communities from the earlier 
Middle Ages onwards, and both clerical and monastic schools were therefore 
steeped in religious ideals of community.” Rather than developing a distinct 


15 The following paragraphs draw heavily on C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral 
Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval Europe, 950-1200 (Philadelphia, PA: 1994); Id., Enno- 
bling Love: In Search of a Lost Sensibility (Philadelphia, PA: 2011), 59-81 and Mia Miinster- 
Swendsen, Masters and Paragons: Learning, Power and the Formation of a European 
Academic Culture c. 900-1230 (Dissertation, University of Copenhagen, Department of 
History: 2004), esp. 182-230; Ead., “The Model of Scholastic Mastery in Northern Europe c. 
970-1200,” in Teaching and Learning in Northern Europe, 1000-1200, ed. Sally N. Vaughn and 
Jay Rubenstein, Studies in the Early Middle Ages 8 (Turnhout: 2006), 306-342; Ead., “Me- 
dieval ‘Virtuosity’. Classrom Practice and the Transfer of Charismatic Power in Medieval 
Scholarly Culture, c. 1000-1230,” in Negotiating heritage. Memories of the Middle Ages, ed. 
Mette B. Bruun and Stephanie Glaser, Ritus et artes. Traditions and Transformations 4 
(Turnhout: 2008), 43-63; Ead., “Regimens of schooling,” in The Oxford Handbook of Medi- 
eval Latin Literature, ed. Ralph Hexter and David Townsend (Oxford: 2012), 403-422. 

16 Miinster-Swendsen, "The Model of Scholastic Mastery,” 308. 

17 See Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens, esp. 77-240; Ead., “Charisma and Expertise. Con 
structing Sacralized Mastership in Northern and Western Europe, c. 800—1150,” in Schüler 
und Meister (as n. 4), 641-679. 
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social profile like their twelfth-century successors, masters who taught young 
clerics or monks thus appropriated the cultural vocabulary of authority pre- 
vailing in ecclesiastical institutions. This produced a strong sacralization of 
teaching processes, which is one of the most distinct characteristics of educa- 
tion within Latin Christianity before the twelfth century. Just like the abbot 
within the monastery and the prior within the convent of canons, the master 
in theory represented divine authority to his students.!8 He was not only an 
"intellectual parent,” as the ancient rhetorician Quintilian had envisaged,? but 
a spiritual father enabling their access to divine truth. Before the thirteenth 
century, no clear boundaries existed between the religious teaching office of 
the church, later institutionalized as the magisterium, and the duties of school- 
masters, especially where such masters taught biblical exegesis.20 
Acknowledging the master's authority and demonstrating obedience to him 
thus carried a double symbolic charge. Besides indicating maturity, the volun- 
tary mutual attachment between students and master took on elements of 
religious discipleship, in which the students voluntarily chose to follow the 
master as an intermediator to the divine.?! The master was in turn charged with 
establishing a succession carrying on the true “teaching,” in the broad religious 
sense of doctrina. During the earlier Middle Ages, the idea of knowledge trans- 
mission had indeed been closely entwined with that of apostolic succession, 
and the eighth-century master and educational theorist Alcuin of York (+ 804) 
had imagined the transmission of religious knowledge from generation to gen- 
eration as a "long series of ecclesiastical erudition"?? As vice and attachment to 
worldly values were seen to impede access to divine truth, and indeed to other 
forms of knowledge, and thus endangered the generational knowledge 
exchange, one of the most important tasks of the master was to ensure the 


18 Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens, 104-109, 130-147. 

19 The Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian, trans. B.E. Butler, Loeb Classical Library, vol. 1 (Lon- 
don - Cambridge, MA: 1920, reprint 1963), l. 2, c. 9, 270. 

20 See the classic observations by Yves Congar, “Pour une histoire sémantique du terme ma- 
gisterium" and Id., "Bref historique des formes du ‘magistére’ et de ses relations avec les 
docteurs,” in Id., Droit ancien et structures ecclésiales, Variorum Collected Studies Series 
159 (London: 1982), 85-98 and 99-112. 

21 On these aspects of concepts of Christian discipleship, see e.g. Engelbert Neuháusler, 
"Jünger Jüngerschaft in Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche, 2nd ed., vol. 5 (1986), col. 
1208-1209. 

22 Alcuini Epistolae, ed. Ernst Dümmler, Monumenta Germaniae Historica Epistolae 4 (Ber- 
lin: 1895, repr. Munich: 1978), 1-481, at 126 ("ut per longas ecclesiasticae eruditionis series 
caelestis regni gloria tibi semper augeatur"). 

23 See e.g. Gillian R. Evans, Getting it Wrong: The Mediaeval Epistemology of Error, Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 63 (Leiden — Boston, MA: 1998), 67—77. 
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morality and virtue of the students.”* Full possession of the spiritual heritage 
could only be attained by virtuous students who fully and voluntarily assumed 
their place in the chain of transmission. 

But these religiously charged concepts also had very definite social 
implications:?5 As the reputation of students was closely linked to that of their 
masters, and as their own position as inheritors of the ecclesiastical tradition 
rested on their successful education, students had both a social and a religious 
reason to depict the authority of their masters in supercharged terms, and to 
stress their own submission to the master. 

As mentioned above, for example, the students of the eleventh-century ca- 
thedral school master Pernolf of Würzburg described their master as "shining 
like the sun"26 They insisted upon the divine origin of his knowledge, asserting 
that he held "the sceptre of the master by Christ's command" and had "a living 
river of doctrine flowing from his breast”.2” In a passage indirectly citing the 
idea of apostolic succession, they also confidently claimed that Pernolf's trans- 
mission of the ecclesiastical tradition to the next generation would leave him 
perfectly justified during the Last Judgement: 


He will shine like the sun and lead with himself 

All the disciples shaped by his teaching, 

And because of the most worthy bishops, which will then follow him as 
alumni, 

He will shine like the stars [Dan 12:3] and find peace, 

Joyful about the increase of the five talents, 

Once received and now given back to the Lord.28 


Pernolf's role as master, which constituted his God-given talent (Matt 2514— 
30), is described as fully realized, and the remark that *most worthy bishops" 
could be found among his disciples underlined his contribution to the apostolic 


24 This aspect is highlighted by Jaeger, Envy of Angels, esp. 49-50, in a highly important dis- 
cussion of the double curriculum of "letters and manners.” 

25 See esp. Münster-Swendsen, “Medieval 'Virtuosity'" 

26 Seen. 28 (“hic ceu sol lucet"). On the context C. Stephen Jaeger, “Friendship and Conflict 
at the Early Cathedral Schools: The Dispute between Worms and Würzburg," in Medieval 
Germany: Associations and Delineations, ed. Nancy van Deusen (Ottawa: 2000), 49-62. 

27 Die ältere Wormser Briefsammlung, ed. Bulst, 120-121 ("Imperio Christi moderando sceptra 
magistri [...] Doctrine rivus fluit eius pectore vivus"). 

28 Ibid.: “Hic ceu sol lucet seu secum gaudia ducet /Discipulos cunctos eius moderamine 
functos. /Pontifices summi quem tunc sectantur alumni, /Pro quis lucescit stellis par ac 
requiescit. /Talibus augmentis gaudens de quinque talentis /Nunc commendatis sibi tunc 
dominoque relatis." 
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succession. But it also emphasized that his students were of high social status. 
In describing their own master in this way, the students of the cathedral school 
cast themselves as the future elite of the church, triumphantly anticipating 
their turn at authority, power and prestige. Though there can be no doubt that 
many celebratory descriptions of masters were based on genuine personal at- 
tachment - emphatic poems and letters lamenting the death of teachers are a 
good example for this?? — an inherent mechanism of quasi-genealogical iden- 
tification of master and students and an element of religious authorization by 
succession was always at work. 


3 From Celebration to Evaluation of Masters: New Communication 
Networks and New Perspectives 


So why would a medieval student attack his master in the drastic terms used by 
Abaelard towards Anselm of Laon? Many known cases of critical descriptions 
of masters in fact remain strongly indebted to the older cultural patterns just 
described, but describe masters with whom the students did not — or not yet — 
cultivate a fully fledged mutual relationship. A highly sensitive situation typi- 
cally occurred before a relationship could be established, when students were 
still engaged in choosing a school. Though such choices must have become 
increasingly common once a variety of masters were available (from about the 
mid-eleventh century onwards?) they are very rarely documented. Yet a single 
letter which has survived as a school exercise in the German cathedral school 
of Hildesheim, dating from the third quarter of the eleventh century, throws 
some intriguing light on this process. 

This document gives us a sudden glimpse at shifting patterns of educational 
mobility during the later eleventh and twelfth centuries.?! While students had 
sought out masters in distant schools for centuries, and even young monks 
might be seen wandering to visit famous scholars, this mobility had been con- 
trolled and directed by their ecclesiastical superiors. But now mobility was in- 
creasingly initiated and organized by the students themselves, as they drew on 
their own material resources rather than ecclesiastical patronage and learned 
about study opportunities from friends and colleagues. The new information 


29 See Münster-Swendsen, “Medieval ‘Virtuosity” 51-55; Ead., "The Model of Scholastic 
Mastery,” 334-338. 

30  Onthegrowing numbers and choices of masters, see the contribution by Constant Mews 
in this volume. 

31  Forthefollowing, see Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens, 455-485 and 803-812. 
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networks rising up between student groups and local ecclesiastical communi- 
ties (whose connections increased from the eleventh century onwards, not 
least because of church reform efforts) also encouraged the formation of opin- 
ion concerning masters, whose fama now often travelled more widely than 
before.?? 

The Hildesheim letter contains a rare instance of such information ex- 
change preceding the attachment to a school. The letter shows one student 
responding to a friend's inquiry about masters, with the author reporting that 
he had already managed to recommend the recipient of the letter to several of 
them. He had also established a friendship network with German, Norman and 
French students, and recommended his friend to them.?? But in the following 
passage, the letter author responded with some indignation to the friend's sug- 
gestion that a certain Heribert might be a suitable master: 


I heard that you proposed to read [i.e. study] with this Heribert. He not 
only failed utterly to study at Belvacum, but engaged in such madness and 
such romps there as to detract many others from studying as well. If you 
put this plan into practice, you will reap more shame than honor or util- 
ity. He would in fact never presume — would never have dared! - to sell his 
lessons if not because of the trust he puts in a part of one book, which he 
had through me. Nor would he be able to make three pennies with his 
teaching if he were still in France. [...] It is not only I who would discour- 
age you from this, but all who know him.?^ 


The otherwise unknown Heribert here suffers a full-on diffamatio as a bad stu- 
dent and worse teacher. The circumstances and wording of the criticisms gen- 
erate some suspicion — as an exemplar from a school collection, this unusually 
frank letter may of course be partly or wholly fictitious. It has the ring of a 
schoolboy joke in some parts and might, for all we know, be aimed ata classmate 


32 On the importance of the fama of masters, see Giraud, Per verba magistri, 104148. 

33 Hildesheimer Briefe, ed. Carl Erdmann, in Briefsammlungen der Zeit Heinrichs 1v., Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica Briefe 5 (Weimar: 1950), 15-106, at 77. 

34 Ibid., 77-78: “Audivi quippe, quod ab illo Heriberto, qui non solum Belvaci ipse non 
studuit, verum alios plures sua petulantia et insania a studio devocavit, legere proposu- 
eris. Quod si in actum produxeris, plus dedecoris quam vel honoris vel utilitatis inde con- 
sequeris. Numquam enim in lectione danda se venditare presumeret vel presumpsisset 
nisi fiducia partis cuiusdam libri, quam per me habuit, nec si adhuc in Francia stetisset, 
tres obulos per legere suum habere potuisset. [...] Non ego tantum ab hoc te dehortor, sed 
etomnes, qui noverant illum." 
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called Heribert.?* But there can be little doubt that the tone was fairly typical 
for school networks. Information exchange about schools between students 
recurs in other Hildesheim letters,’ and as part of a school collection, the letter 
containing the critical take-down of Heribert would have served as a model for 
other student letters. 

This context also explains the highly notable fact that the critique draws 
strongly on an idealized image of mastership to generate its negative judg- 
ment: Heribert was derided as a bad master because he had failed to submit to 
magisterial authority as a student, sabotaging the generational transfer of 
knowledge and authority. The author also underlined that Heribert was defi- 
cient in his morals, signalling his impaired access to divine inspiration. Within 
the cultural context of an eleventh-century cathedral school, students were, 
quite literally, taught to expect more from a master. 

The new view on masters visible in this letter — constructed on a basis of 
older images and concepts, but translating them into a more distanced and 
descriptive perspective — emerges fully in the mid-twelfth century. The well- 
known biographical descriptions in which William of Tyre (f 1180) and John of 
Salisbury (+ 1180) described the masters and schools of Paris in their own day 
are informed by it.?7 Both authors presented their own masters in a largely fa- 
vourable light, as they also set up their own credentials. But especially John of 
Salisbury, whose in-depth education as a student of Abaelard and other mas- 
ters made him extremely familiar with the schools, also engaged in an evalua- 
tive tone, which lauded the intellectual and moral qualities of some masters, 
and held up the example of a celebrated master of the previous generation, 
Bernard of Chartres (+ after 1124), for imitation.?? On the other hand, John's 
description shares a new pattern with Abaelard's presentation of his own intel- 
lectual biography. As they were among the first generations who could draw on 
a far-flung network of information about respected masters, and generally had 
high expectations of a master's authority and skills, both John and Abaelard 


35 The implications of this letter are debated at length in Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens, 813- 
821 and Jaeger, Ennobling Love, 65—70 (see also Jaeger's full translation of the letter ibid., 
218-222). 

36 See e.g. Hildesheimer Briefe, ed. Erdmann, no. 45, 9o, and no. 49, 95; “de divinis legere" is 
mentioned in the latter. 

37 Both texts are discussed in detail in Stephen C. Ferruolo, The Origins of the University: The 
Schools of Paris and their Critics, n00-1215 (Stanford, CA: 1987), 17-26. 

38 On John of Salisbury and the schools, see Cédric Giraud and Constant J. Mews, “John of 
Salisbury and the Schools of the 12th Century" in A Companion to John of Salisbury, ed. 
Christophe Grellard and Frédérique Lachaud, Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradi- 
tion 57 (Leiden — Boston, MA: 2015), 29-62. 
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evaluated and compared schools before attaching themselves. As their educa- 
tional paths remind us, it had now become possible to visit one master after 
the other, which in turn weakened the strong attachment to and mutual iden- 
tification with one master. John’s description of the Paris schools, part of his 
Metalogicon, was in fact intrinsically didactic, and appears to advocate a criti- 
cal evaluation of several masters as the best preparation for serious study with 
one or more of them.?? Yet the expression of this sort of evaluative criticism 
was still in large parts indebted to an inherited conceptual vocabulary of 
mastership. 

This situation gives us a clearer backdrop for Abaelard's harsh criticism of 
Anselm of Laon. Abaelard's unfavourable comparison of Anselm's alleged dim- 
ness with his own brilliance can of course not only be seen as a document of 
their intellectual disagreement, but also of their factual competition. Notori- 
ously, Abaelard's stylized outdistancing of Anselm was also a play for the stu- 
dents who found themselves in the market for a master. It was even copied by 
other masters hoping to establish themselves — purportedly, a student of Abae- 
lard later boasted in his turn of having vanquished his master in debate, as 
Abaelard had done with William of Champeaux.^? 

Given the fact that Abaelard did not enjoy harmonious relationships with 
his masters, and was actually thrown out of Anselm's of Laon's school, howev- 
er, his criticisms finally also served a purpose that is closely akin to the flowery 
celebrations of masters by more fortunate students: Abaelard's negative depic- 
tion of Anselm, a clear inversion of contemporary idealized images, must also 
have been meant to explain and legitimize the rift between them, which would 
have been understood as extremely problematic by contemporary observers. 
As Abaelard soon became the target of criticisms because of his insubmission 
(to be discussed below), his criticisms, which were couched in strongly reli- 
gious terms,*! sought to argue that it was not him but his masters who had 
fallen short of their expected roles. 


4 Symptomatic Disobedience and Disordered Knowledge: 
Perceptions of Master-Student Bonds in Theological Controversies 


That conflicts could indeed produce very sharp scrutiny of master-student 
bonds emerges from a handful of sources deriving from the plentiful theological 


39 Giraud and Mews, “John of Salisbury,” 37. 
40  Münster-Swendsen, Masters and Paragons, 204—207. 
41 Giraud, Per verba magistri, 109-112. 
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debates of the long twelfth century.# In one description of an eleventh-century 
master, we read that 


During the years of his youth, while he was still in the schools [...], the 
levity of his disposition made him fly so high that he did not care very 
much for the interpretations of his own master, thought nothing of those 
of his fellow students, and even condemned the books of the arts. As he 
could not attain the secrets of higher philosophy by himself [...], he 
strove to draw praise for being very learned by making new interpreta- 
tions of words — something which he still enjoys too much — and began to 
chase the glory of being thought excellent in any way he could.*? 


This passage resonates with elements of Abaelard's career and with the diffa- 
matio against Heribert discussed above, but its context highlights a specific 
layer of meaning: This highly polemical attack on a bad student turned worse 
master actually aimed to brand the master in question, Berengar of Tours 
(T 1088), as a heretic.*^ 

While the background to this intellectual conflict was highly political, and 
many of its arguments remained on an intellectual plane, this particular at- 
tack, penned by the Norman monk Guitmund of Aversa (1 c. 1090/95), was a 
patent attempt to dispute Berengar's place within the orderly transmission of 
orthodox doctrine. This was highly polemical, as Berengar had in fact been 
trained by an extremely respected master, Bishop Fulbert of Chartres (+ 1028), 


42 On the various heresy charges against scholars during the long twelfth century, see Mona- 
gle, Orthodoxy, esp. 1-43; Clare Monagle and Constant J. Mews, "Theological Dispute and 
the Conciliar Process 1050-1150. From Berengar to Gilbert of Poitiers,’ in Ecclesia dispu- 
tans: Die Konfliktpraxis vormoderner Synoden zwischen Religion und Politik, ed. Christoph 
Dartmann, Andreas Pietsch and Sita Steckel, Historische Zeitschrift Beihefte 67 (Berlin: 
2015), 127-158; Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens, 886-1176. 

43 Guitmundus Aversanus, De corporis et sanguinis Christi veritate in Eucharistia libri tres, ed. 
Jean-Paul Migne, Patrologia Latina 140 (Paris: 1854), col. 1427-1494, at 1428: "Is ergo cum 
juveniles adhuc in scholis ageret annos [...], elatus ingenii levitate, ipsius magistri sensum 
non adeo curabat, condiscipulorum pro nihilo reputabat, libros insuper artium contem- 
nebat. Sed cum per se attingere philosophiae altioris secreta non posset [...] novis saltem 
verborum interpretationibus quibus etiam nunc nimirum gaudeat, singularis scientiae 
laudem sibi arrogare, et cujusdam excellentiae gloriam venari, qualitercunque poterat, 
affectabat.” 

44 On Berengar of Tours and his theology, see Charles M. Radding and Francis Newton, 
Theology, Rhetoric, and Politics in the Eucharistic Controversy, 1078-1079. Alberic of Monte 
Cassino Against Berengar of Tours (New York, NY: 2003); Toivo J. Holopainen, Dialectic and 
Theology in the Eleventh Century, Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 
54 (Leiden: 1996), 77-118. 
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and had many supporters in the Anjou region, who defended him as a virtuous 
and even holy man whose orthodoxy was unquestionable.*5 This battle for 
Berengar's reputation not only underlines the importance of the fama of mas- 
ters, but also highlights the epistemological side of traditional concepts of 
knowledge transmission: Contemporaries held that unlike profane learning, 
knowledge about divine truth could not be acquired by human skill alone. 
Reaching it needed the help of God, usually imagined in the form of illumina- 
tion or inspiration by the Holy Ghost.^9 This was only granted to the humble, 
and soon lost by scholars who sought after fame. As divine truth was also con- 
ceived as unchanging, there could be no material innovation where the expla- 
nation of the Bible was concerned. Though scholars of the earlier centuries 
had often offered highly innovative exegesis, they had usually been careful to 
declare that they were still following the “footsteps of the fathers"^? Just like 
the bishops and priests acted as successors to the apostles and their disciples, 
masters were seen as guardians of orthodoxy, ensuring the transmission of au- 
thentic religious teaching from generation to generation. Within this frame- 
work, Guitmund's description of Berengar's alleged insubmission towards his 
master purported to uncover a symptom of intellectually debilitating moral 
faults, and drew a boundary which excluded Berengar from the circle of ortho- 
dox masters. 

That such assumptions were still current in some circles in the middle of the 
twelfth century becomes apparent in a description of the confrontations be- 
tween Bernard of Clairvaux and the two scholars he took on in synodal trials 
for heresy in 141 and 1148, Peter Abaelard and Bishop Gilbert of Poitiers 
(T 1154). One of the best descriptions of the latter trial, written by Bishop Otto 
of Freising (1 1158), a member of the highest German nobility, shows how 
keenly contemporaries observed the moral qualities of theologians.*® Otto of 


45  Seeeg.Hildeberti Cenomannensis Episcopi Carmina Minora, ed. A Brian Scott, Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana (Leipzig: 1969), No. 18, 7-9. 

46 See e.g. Lydia Schumacher, Divine illumination. The History and Future of Augustine's The- 
ory of Knowledge (Chichester/Malden, MA: 2011); Mechthild Dreyer, "Dona et virtutes im 
Früh- und Hochmittelalter: Erkenntnis als Gnadengabe oder dionoetische Tugend,” in 
Das Charisma, ed. Pavlína Rychterová, Stefan Seit, Raphaela Veit (Berlin: 2008), 255-273; 
Klaus Thraede, “Inspiration, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 18 (1998), col. 
329-364. 

47 Onthe motif of the “termini quos posuerunt patres" see Edward Peters, "Transgressing 
the Limits Set by the Fathers: Authority and Impious Exegesis in Medieval Thought,” in 
Id., Limits of Thought and Power, Variorum Collected Studies Series 721 (Aldershot: 2001), 
338-362. 

48 On Otto and his view of this conflict, see Clare Monagle, “The Trial of Ideas: Two Tellings 
of the Trial of Gilbert of Poitiers," Viator 35 (2004), 113-129; Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens, 
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Freising’s gaze was sharpened by a particular ambivalence: He had studied in 
the schools of Paris and was a great admirer of Gilbert of Poitiers. Having be- 
come a Cistercian monk after his studies, however, he also felt loyalty towards 
Gilbert’s accuser, the Cistercian leader Bernard of Clairvaux. His careful de- 
scription of the trial, during which Gilbert and Bernard engaged in a long and 
contentious debate, consequently refrained from giving an open verdict. But 
Otto’s description of Gilbert’s character uses known elements in a way which 
tells its own story. According to Otto, Gilbert 


subjected himself to the discipline of great men from adolescence, and 
believed more in their weight than in his own aptitude. The first of these 
was Hilary of Poitiers, then came Bernard of Chartres, and finally Anselm 
and Radulph of Laon, two brothers. From them, he drew not a light but a 
grave doctrine, without retracting his hand from the teacher's rod too 
soon [...] never bending his mind to jokes and games, he was intent on 
serious things. And so it came that he became weighty in gesture and 
voice, and appeared difficult in his sayings as well as in his doings. What 
he said could never be understood by boys, and only barely by erudite 
and scholarly men. 


This description indicated that Gilbert was no flighty future heretic, but ac- 
quired a learning that was almost too deep, and thus tended to make his words 
hard to grasp. This offered an explanation for the conflict as a misunderstand- 
ing. Otherwise, Otto's description of Gilbert's well-known masters, his volun- 
tary submission to them and his overall moral gravity gave Gilbert excellent 
credentials and emphasized his status of virtue and orthodoxy. The impression 
that Otto was defending Gilbert becomes even stronger when we add his brief 
vignette of Abaelard, which is clearly intended as a contrast foil to Gilbert: Just 


1098-1124; and generally Joachim Ehlers, Otto von Freising: Ein Intellektueller im Mittelalter 
(Munich: 2013). 

49 Otto of Freising, Gesta Friderici 1 imperatoris, ed. Georg Waitz and Bernard von Simson, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum 
separatim editi 46 (Hannover: 1912) lib. 1, c. 52, 74—75: "Iste enim ab adolescentia magno- 
rum virorum discipline se subiciens magisque illorum ponderi quam suo credens ingenio, 
qualis primo fuit Hilarius Pictaviensis, post Bernhardus Carnotensis, ad ultimum Ansel- 
mus et Radulfus Laudunenses, germani fratres, non levem ab eis, sed gravem doctrinam 
hauserat, manu non subito ferule subducta, a scientia haut censura morum viteque gravi- 
tate discordante, non iocis vel ludicris, sed seriis rebus mentem applicarat. Hinc erat, ut 
tam gestu quam voce pondus servans, sicut in factis gravem, sic in dictis se ostenderet 
difficilem, ut numquam puerilibus, vix autem eruditis et exercitatis que ab eo dicebantur 
paterent animis." 
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like Guitmund’s version of Berengar of Tours, Otto’s Abaelard was a bad 
student - quite intelligent and well-read, but prone to error because he lacked 
the humility and patience to subject himself to his masters, he was ultimately 
driven to novelty by pride.5° Other German observers of the conflict, probably 
students of Gilbert of Poitiers or students of his students, continued Otto's 
defense of Gilbert, and even translated its epistemological argument into ico- 
nography: In an image contained in a twelfth-century German copy of Gilbert's 
psalter commentary, today at Basel, Gilbert was shown teaching his students 
from a book. While his status of authority was underlined by his bishop's mitre 
and a golden nimbus, a dove speaking into his ear from above also signaled 
unmistakably that he had indeed received divine inspiration.*! 

The aporia of the public clash of Bernard of Clairvaux, Peter Abaelard and 
Gilbert of Poitiers thus drove Otto of Freising to elaborate conjectures about 
their schoolday morals, about which he could ultimately only rely on hearsay. 
Another close observer of the trial of Gilbert of Poitiers, John of Salisbury, of- 
fered a much different viewpoint: John ultimately viewed the clash between 
Bernard and Gilbert from inside the school milieu, and from this vantage point, 
the differences between the traditional forms of biblical exegesis and the 
emerging new cultural resource of theological expertise could find another ex- 
planation. Unlike Otto of Freising, who looked for the religious qualifiers of 
virtue and morality in a scholar (and remained somewhat perplexed when he 
found it in both contenders) John viewed Bernard of Clairvaux and Gilbert of 
Poitiers as representatives of different disciplines of knowledge.9?? In a passage 
concluding his report on the trial, John judged: 


For though they were both exceptionally learned and eloquent men, they 
excelled in different branches of learning: The abbot for his part, as his 
works show, was so distinguished a preacher [...] and was so saturated in 
the Holy Scriptures that he could fully expound every subject in the 
words of the prophets and apostles [...]. But he had little knowledge of 
secular learning, in which the bishop, it is believed, had no equal in our 
own day. [...] And though the bishop had not the text of the Bible quite so 


50 Ibid, lib. 1, c. 48, 68-69. 

51 The manuscript is Basel, Universitátsbibliothek O 11. 24. See Laura Cleaver, “Heretic or 
hero? Posthumous representations of Gilbert of Poitiers in texts and images before 1200,” 
Word & Image 26.3 (2010), 285-296 and on images of twelfth-century masters generally 
Ead., Education in Twelfth-Century Art and Architecture: Images of Learning in Europe, 
c. 100-1220, (Woodbridge — Rochester, NY: 2016), 110-129. 

52 My argument here draws on Clare Monagle, “Contested Knowledges: John of Salisbury's 
Metalogicon and Historia Pontificalis," Parergon 21 (2004), 1-18. 
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much at his fingertips, it is common knowledge that he was more thor- 
oughly conversant with the doctors.55 


This judgement fits the different emphases and argumentative methods of 
both contenders quite well, and resonates with modern observers: We would 
also tend to separate and contrast Bernard's rhetorically masterful way of en- 
gaging the biblical texts and Gilbert's terminology-oriented and rule-bound 
analysis of their doctrinal content. Yet classifications become difficult for the 
interpreting historian, as twelfth-century religious ideals, epistemological the- 
ories and scholarly practices were closely enmeshed. Labels like “theology,” 
“doctrine,” or “philosophy” were highly debated then as now and thus tend to 
be somewhat anachronistic. What is clear is that contemporary observers were 
re-drawing blurring boundaries of legitimate scholarship and of orthodoxy in 
their judgements of figures like Gilbert, Bernard or Abaelard. While Otto of 
Freising understood the approaches of both conflict protagonists within a 
largely religious framework focused on their orthodoxy, John of Salisbury de- 
scribed both in knowledge-related terms focused on different disciplines. 
John's view appears more typical for the emerging perspective of a new 
group of theologians, who now repeatedly distinguished their form of exper- 
tise from other uses of biblical norms, and thus constructed new symbolic 
boundaries. Gilbert of Poitiers, for example, happens to be one of the first au- 
thors to expressly distinguish the authority of theologians from that of other 
interpreters.9^ As he stressed, in terminology influenced by Aristotelian con- 
cepts, the authority of the theologian was based on his particular knowledge of 
the rules — and with them of the limits — of his discipline: As theology dis- 
cussed the divine in human terms, the theologian had to be particularly 


53 John of Salisbury's Historia pontificalis. Memoirs of the Papal Court, trans. Marjorie Chib- 
nall (London: 1956), c. 12, 26-27: "Erant tamen ambo optime litterati et admodum elo- 
quentes sed dissimilibus studiis. Abbas enim, quod ex operibus patet, predicator erat 
egregius [...] adeo exercitatus in litteris ut omnem materiam uerbis propheticis et apos- 
tolicis decentissime explicaret. [...] Seculares uero litteras minus nouerat, in quibus, ut 
creditur, episcopum nemo nostri temporis precedebat. [...] Et licet episcopus bibliothece 
superficiem non sic haberet ad manum, doctorum tamen uerba [...] sicut opinio com- 
munis est, familiarius nouerat." 

54 For the following, see esp. Gilbert of Poitiers, The Commentaries on Boethius by Gilbert of 
Poitiers, ed. Nikolaus M. Háring, Studies and Texts 13 (Toronto: 1966), 184, and Lauge Olaf 
Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy in the Twelfth Century: A Study of Gilbert Porreta's Think- 
ing and the Theological Expositions of the Doctrine of the Incarnation during the Period 
1130-1180, Acta Theologica Danica 15 (Leiden: 1982), 124—131, esp. 124 and generally Teresa 
Gross-Diaz, The Psalms Commentary of Gilbert of Poitiers. From Lectio Divina to the Lecture 
Room, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 68 (Leiden — Boston, MA — Cologne: 1996). 
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conscious that the rules and terminologies of grammar and dialectic applied to 
scriptural terms in different ways than to profane literature. On the other side, 
Gilbert held that this special knowledge of the theologian remained a specific 
gift of God, and was only granted to scholars who were both intellectually and 
morally advanced. 

If we can believe John of Salisbury, Gilbert also confronted Bernard of Clair- 
vaux with this boundary in the aftermath of their public clash of 1148: John 
recounts that Bernard suggested a charitable discussion as a gesture of recon- 
ciliation, and politely expressed his hope to discuss the works of the ancient 
doctor Hilary of Poitiers with Gilbert. John himself acted as a messenger for 
this conciliatory request, but was harshly rebuffed by an exasperated Gilbert: 
“He however replied that they had already disputed sufficiently on the matter, 
and if the abbot wished to reach a full understanding of Hilary he should first 
seek further instruction in the liberal arts and other preliminary studies."55 

Intriguingly, Gilbert's rebuttal appears to use exactly the same symbolic ges- 
ture of questioning authority as the passages by Guitmund of Aversa or of Otto 
of Freising: According to John’s anecdote, Gilbert accused Bernard of Clairvaux 
of being unable to grasp the true interpretation of texts because he had not 
been taught well enough. Gilbert's insistence that Bernard should learn the 
arts thus in a way returned to the ideal of submission to the masters to draw a 
symbolic boundary, this time distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate theo- 
logical debate. 


5 From Master to Text: Transforming Concepts of Expertise and 
Educational Practice 


In the new pedagogical literature emerging from the schools, we can trace how 
this new role of the theological master — no longer a guardian of orthodoxy, but 
a guardian of his discipline and ultimately of correct educational practice and 
the ordered acquisition of knowledge — became consolidated, a process which 
first transformed and ultimately weakened the symbolic charge of the submis- 
sion to authority. The conceptual transitions underlying these shifts can be 
followed almost step by step in the theoretical treatments of education and 
epistemology of the twelfth century, most importantly in Hugh of St. Victor's 


55 Vel. John of Salisbury’s Historia pontificalis, trans. Chibnall, c. 12, 26: “Ille [Gilbertus] uero 
respondit iam satis esse quod hucusque contenderant, et abbatem, si plenam intelligen- 
tiam Hylarii affectaret, prius in disciplinis liberalibus et aliis prediscendis plenius instrui 
oportere." 
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Didascalicon and in John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon and Policraticus, which 
give us new versions of the importance of submitting to a master.55 

As in other respects, the writings of Hugh of St. Victor (+ 1141), master of the 
convent of regular canons at St. Victor of Paris, offer an intriguing view of tran- 
sitions within the early schools of Paris.?" On one side, Hugh’s Didascalicon 
shows him as a direct forerunner of Gilbert of Poitiers in his concern for the 
correct order and application of knowledge. Much like Gilbert, Hugh also high- 
lighted the order of knowledge disciplines and the differences between them. 
The primary goal of the Didascalicon was to explain the different branches of 
learning and to admonish students to adhere strictly to an order of knowledge 
disciplines, which were divided into profane and sacred ones which should not 
be confused. On the other side, Hugh drew strongly on the traditional values 
and metaphors of religious teaching as doctrina, and explicitly named disci- 
pline and humility as key virtues and prerequisites of learning.9? 

But in Hugh’s treatment of humility, the connection between moral quali- 
ties and scholarly practices was reformulated in a specific manner. Hugh sin- 
gled out three forms of humility as especially important for a student: “first, 
that he hold no knowledge and no writing in contempt; second, that he blush 
to learn from no man, and third, that when he has attained learning himself, he 
not look down upon everyone else.’>? This sounds conventional at first glance, 
but read closely, Hugh’s treatment contains a significant shift: While humility 
had traditionally been demonstrated by showing respect for the teacher, it 
could now also be expressed through humble engagement with texts — indeed 
Hugh puts texts first. Hugh’s view of humility thus demanded a submission to 
the authority of the written tradition besides the submission to the personal 
authority of a master. 

This also meant that the practice of reading acquired a new symbolic charge, 
and Hugh indeed made clear that he did not understand reading as an exclu- 
sively intellectual, profane activity. On the contrary, his prescription, which 


56 Both texts are treated in more detail by Dominique Poirel in this volume. 

57 On Hugh and the Didascalicon, see e.g. Dominique Poirel, Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris: 
1998); Dominique Poirel, Patrick Gautier Dalché et al. (ed.), L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: 
influence et rayonnement du Moyen Age à l'époque moderne, Bibliotheca Victorina 22 
(Turnhout: 2010); Franklin T. Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration: History and 
Scripture in the Theology of Hugh of St Victor, Studies and Texts 167 (Toronto: 2009). See 
also Chapter 6 in this volume. 

58 The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor. A Medieval Guide to the Arts, trans. Jerome Taylor 
(New York/London: 1961), L 3, c. 12-13, 94: “Unpraiseworthy is learning stained by a shame- 
less life. Therefore, let him who would seek learning take care above all that he not neglect 
discipline. [...] Now the beginning of discipline is humility.’ 

59  Didascalicon, trans. Taylor, l. 3, c. 13, 94-95. 
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envisaged that reading would be followed by meditation on the text (medita- 
tio), understood the engagement with the text as a contemplative practice.60 
As Hugh described it in his Didascalicon and in a treatise De meditatione, medi- 
tation lifted the reader from the raw knowledge contained in Scripture or in 
nature towards the contemplation of the divine: 


The start of learning, thus, lies in reading, but its consummation lies in 
meditation [...]. This especially it is which takes the soul away from the 
noise of earthly business and makes it have even in this life a kind of fore- 
taste of the sweetness of the eternal quiet. And when, through the things 
that God has made, a man has learned to seek out and to understand him 
who has made them all, then does he equally instruct his mind with 
knowledge and fill it with joy.61 


Hugh’s argument thus sacralizes the reading process: the mind’s engagement 
with texts emerges as a practice of humility and a way towards contemplation 
and divine inspiration — and thus as a new alternative form of the submission 
to authority. 

A different, but no less interesting amalgamation of scholarly intellectual 
practices and religious epistemologies, which also throws ancient moral phi- 
losophy into the mix, is presented by John of Salisbury.62 As John was no active 
master of theology, the emphasis of his writings is rather different from Hugh's. 
But his conception of the steps of knowledge acquisition is closely related. As 
John saw it, “reading, learning, meditation and assiduous application” were 
the way to knowledge. Intriguingly, John imagined reading — comprising both 
shared reading among a group of master and students and solitary reading — as 
a tool in the search for virtue, turning older assumptions about virtue as a 


60 The importance of meditation is emphasized by Mia Münster-Swendsen, Masters and 
Paragons, 225-230. On reading, see also Armando Petrucci, “Lire au Moyen Age,” in Mé- 
langes de l'École française de Rome. Moyen Áge-Temps Modernes 96 (1984), 603-616; Anna 
Grotans, Reading in Medieval St. Gall, Cambridge Studies in Palaeography and Codicology 
13 (Cambridge: 2012). 

61  Didascalicon, trans. Taylor, L 3, c. 9, 93. The De meditatione is edited in Hugues de Saint- 
Victor, Six opuscules spirituels, ed. and trans. Roger Baron, Sources chrétiennes 155 (Paris: 
1969), 45-60. 

62 On John's view of the schools and his own ordering of knowledge, see the discussion and 
references in Giraud and Mews, “John of Salisbury and the Schools"; Sigbjørn Sennesyn, 
"Qui Recta Quae Docet Sequitur, Uere Philoshopus Est. The Ethics of John of Salisbury,” in A 
Companion to John of Salisbury (as n. 38), 307—338. 

63 The Metalogicon of John of Salisbury. A Twelfth-Century Defense of the Verbal and Logical 
Arts of the Trivium, trans. by Daniel D. McGarry (Philadelphia: 2009), L 1, c. 23, 64. 
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prerequisite to cognition upside down.9^ For John, “philosophical inquiry and 
the practice of virtue’®> became inseparably intertwined. Still, divine assis- 
tance remained paramount in learning — as he unmistakably put it, “grace, 
more than anything else, imparts the faculty of writing and speaking correctly 
to those to whom it is given, and supplies them with the various arts."66 

As knowledge and grace could be pursued by reading as well as by listening 
to a master — and as there were now various masters holding schools — John 
also re-evaluated the practice of submission to a master. Even though John 
held up the exemplary qualities of Bernard of Chartres and other masters in 
his Metalogicon,$? a digression in his Policraticus also cautioned his readers 
against putting too much faith in a single master. Echoing his discussion of the 
various masters of his time, his caution was tied to the argument that knowl- 
edge had to be based on a process of inquiry, which could not revolve around a 
single authority. Whoever swore only by his master’s words, John wrote, tended 
to put the relationship to the master over the soundness of his judgements. 
This meant ascribing an “authentic and sacrosanct” status to masters.®8 

By John's time, this particular terminology was used to distinguish sacred 
scriptures, or “authentica from the scholarly judgements given by skilled hu- 
man masters, the *magistralia."9? Like other contemporaries, John would have 
distinguished different forms of knowledge — for example by separating fides, 
built on revelation and the collective authority of the church, from scientia, the 
province of human experts, and finally from mere unsupported opinio.”° This 
conceptual separation gave the schoolmen a knowledge province of their own, 
that of methodical and systematic scientia. But while this conceptual frame- 
work held the masters' judgements to be authoritative, it did not put them on 


64  Metalogicon, trans. McGarry, l. 1, c. 23, 64: "Scientific knowledge, by the nature of things, 
must precede the practice and cultivation of virtue, which does not 'run without knowing 
where it is going"" On reading with a master and alone, see ibid., c. 24, 65-66. 

65 Ibid. c. 23, 64. 

66 Ibid. c. 23, 65. 

67 Ibid. c. 24, 65-71. 

68 Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Policratici sive De Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis 
Philosophorum Libri vir1, ed. Clemens C.I. Webb, vol. 2 (Oxford: 1909; repr. Frankfurt/ 
Main: 1965), L 7, c. 9, 653-654: "Quid enim dubitat qui iuratus in uerba magistri non quid 
sed a quo quid dicatur attendit? [...] Quicquid enim ille protulit, autenticum et sacrosanc- 
tum est.” 

69 On this distinction, see Marie-Dominique Chenu, La théologie au douzième siècle, Etudes 
de philosophie médiévale 45 (Paris: 1957), 351-366. 

70 Frank Bezner, Vela Veritatis. Hermeneutik, Wissen und Sprache in der Intellectual History 
des 12. Jahrhunderts, Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 85 (Leiden — 
Boston, MA: 2005), 99-261 discusses this important distinction in the writings of various 
authors of the twelfth century; see e.g. 171-179 on Bernard of Clairvaux. 
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a level with inspired truth which was “sacrosanct.” This was what John’s advice 
pointed out — he essentially reminded his readers that a master’s words could 
not be on a level with the Bible, and concluded that they were to be ques- 
tioned, evaluated and compared with other judgements before being 
accepted. 

As later sources show, these cultural reformulations of the middle of the 
twelfth century became foundational for the coalescing culture of teaching 
and learning within the schools, and were confirmed and institutionalized 
within the first universities." Though the conceptual shifts introduced by 
Hugh of Saint-Victor or John of Salisbury may appear subtle, their echo is quite 
strong in twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources commenting upon the state 
of affairs in the schools. While complaints about insubordinate students and 
profane novelty in the schools continued to be voiced from outside the schools, 
we now mainly hear criticisms about students failing to read and to adhere to 
the correct order of disciplines within them. In the introduction to his Drag- 
maticon philosophiae, dating to the 1140s, the philosopher William of Conches 
for example lamented the fact that students wanted to rush through their stud- 
ies in two years or less — and that the powerful actually supported them in this 
instead of enforcing an orderly submission to the right order of texts and 
disciplines.7? 

Such complaints, which exactly demonstrate the new role of the master as 
guardian of ordered knowledge, stabilized quickly. In his Summa de Arte Predi- 
catoria, Alanus ab Insulis (+ 1203), a student of Gilbert of Poitiers, offered mas- 
ters who had to preach to students a neat collection of relevant citations and 
pithily worded exhortations. His chapter on students began with exhortations 
to read and be serious about reading, again imagined as a way towards God and 
a remedy for vice. As he put it, reading sharpened understanding, multiplied 
insight, made students docile, brought the reader closer to God, and even 
helped to suppress illicit sexual thoughts: “While you are reading, idleness 
flees, and the devil finds you occupied."? Early university statutes also take the 
form of solutions to this problem — typically, they prescribed a minimum 


71 On these continuities, see esp. Wei, “From Twelfth-Century Schools.” 

72 Guillelmi de Conchis Dragmaticon Philosophiae, ed. 1. Ronca, Guillelmi de Conchis Opera 
Omnia I, CCCM 152 (Turnhout: 1997), L 1, c. 3-4, 4-5. 

73 Alanus ab Insulis, Summa de Arte Praedicatoria, ed. Jean-Paul Migne, Patrologia Latina 
210 (Paris: 1854), col. 109-197, at 180: "Lectio sensum acuit, intellectum multiplicat, ani- 
mositatem discendi parat, facundiam ministrat, teporem mentis calefacit, torporem ex- 
pellit, tela libidinis exstinguit, gemitum cordis excitat, lacrymas elicit, Deo nos propin- 
quos facit. Amorigraphus ait: ‘Otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus' (OVIDIUS.) Si legis, 
effugit otium, diabolus te invenit occupatum." 
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length of study as well as a set of texts that had to be read and engaged with 
in-depth.7* 

While the importance of textual knowledge thus rose and a set canon of 
texts became the foundation for university teaching and examinations, the 
bond between masters and students re-stabilized in a desacralized and some- 
what diminished form: As concepts of teaching and learning were no longer 
envisioned within a realm of doctrina, but mainly of scientia, the disciple-like 
submission to a master was no longer seen to be strictly necessary to attain 
knowledge. Though still important, the relationship between masters and stu- 
dents was reconceived on a legal, social and intellectual rather than religious 
basis. Some authors - like John of Salisbury or William of Conches — now 
viewed the authority of a master as that of an intellectual rather than a spiri- 
tual father, revisiting the ancient rhetor Quintilian.” Other authors held that 
masters and students — especially those in more advanced courses of study — 
should be linked by bonds of friendship, which allowed them to engage in dis- 
cussions on an eye-to-eye level.’6 As neither variation invested the master with 
the authority of a religious superior anymore, a formal submission to his au- 
thority had become superfluous. Nevertheless, the religious values which had 
once demanded this submission had become firmly ensconced within the nor- 
mative framework of the emerging new forms of education. During the thir- 
teenth century, the religious merit of teaching was confirmed and the special 
status of masters of theology continued to be elaborated, now in competition 
with the increasingly self-confident masters of arts." 

As students and masters were still closely identified with each other, stu- 
dents continued to have good reason to celebrate their masters: Many masters 
and students had less fraught relationships than Abaelard and his masters. As 
such cases show, a close association and identification with the master could 
still be quite useful for both sides. For example, the success of several students 
of the well-respected master Peter Lombard (1 1160) not only ensured a very 
positive memoria of this master as well as a strong transmission of his works. 


74 Wei, “From Twelfth-Century Schools,” 66-72. 

75 Both texts are cited in Münster-Swendsen, Masters and Paragons, 182-184. 

76 See the references in Bénédicte Sère, "La disputatio dans l'université médiévale: esquisse 
d'un usage public du raisonnement?” in L'espace public au Moyen Âge. Débats autour de 
Jürgen Habermas, ed. Patrick Boucheron and Nicolas Offenstadt (Paris: 2011), 252-262; 
C. Stephen Jaeger, “Friendship of Mutual Perfecting in Augustine’s Confessions and the 
Failure of Classical amicitia," in Friendship in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Age: Ex- 
plorations of a Fundamental Ethical Discourse, ed. Albrecht Classen and Marilyn Sand- 
idge, Fundamentals of Medieval and Early Modern Culture 6 (Berlin: 2010), 185-200. 

77 Marmursztejn, L'autorité des maîtres, 21-56. 
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It also allowed his students, now turned masters themselves, to generate con- 
siderable authority and prestige from their intellectual school tradition."? 
From the mid-twelfth century onwards, scholars often identified themselves 
with particular intellectual “schools.” In referencing masters — now both living 
scholars and long-dead authorities — they continued to build their own iden- 
tity in a quasi-genealogical fashion.7? 


6 Conclusions: Magisterial Authority and Student Submission 
Translated 


As the diverging new views on masters show, the twelfth century did indeed 
see a transformation in the relationship between masters and students, and a 
newly emerging culture of debate and criticism is an important part of this 
transformation. But this shift did not simply establish a flourishing intellectual 
culture out of nothing. As the transformations of the symbolic submission to 
the authority of a master show, educational values and practices rather had to 
be translated from one cultural vocabulary into another to fit a newly differen- 
tiated social situation. 

This process of cultural translation and integration was gradual, heteroge- 
neous, and took place on various levels. In the material discussed here, it 
first became visible in the way students viewed and chose masters: From the 
eleventh century onwards, a growing number of diverse and increasingly 
competing religious communities and masters were sought out by a newly 
independent student clientele. Yet the conceptual vocabulary used to discuss 
masters in positive or negative terms was quite traditional, and often de- 
scribed them in the symbolically charged imagery and terminology derived 
from ideals of religious community. 


78 | Monagle, Orthodoxy; Matthew Doyle, Peter Lombard and his Students, P1Ms Studies and 
Texts 201 (Toronto: 2016). 

79 See e.g. Ueli Zahnd, "Der Dank an die Meister. Anmerkungen zu einigen gratiarum actio- 
nes spätmittelalterlicher Sentenzenlesungen,' in Schüler und Meister (as n. 4), 81-106. This 
practice lends itself well to studies in a transcultural perspective, cf. also the other contri- 
butions to the cited volume; the forthcoming volume Medieval biographical collections: 
perspectives from Buddhist, Christian and Islamic worlds, ed. Daniel Mahoney, Diarmuid Ó 
Riain and Giorgia Vocino, Visions of Community 2 (Leiden: 2019), and also Birgit Kellner, 
“Genealogy into the Future: Glimpses from Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho's (1653-1705) Exposi- 
tion of the Extended Dalai Lama Lineage,’ in Meanings of Community across Medieval 
Eurasia: Comparative Approaches, ed. Eirik Hovden, Christina Lutter and Walter Pohl 
(Leiden: 2016), 203-231. 
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From the second quarter of the twelfth century onwards, the perception of 
scholars gradually disconnected from their position as religious authority fig- 
ures and guardians of orthodoxy. The group identity and authority of the 
emerging group of theologians was instead increasingly described and per- 
ceived in terms revolving around their mastery of a specific body of knowl- 
edge. Most importantly, this expertise related to the terminology and rules of 
their new discipline of theologia.®° During a transitional period up to the mid- 
twelfth century, scholars like Hugh of St. Victor or John of Salisbury enabled 
this shift by harmonizing secular and sacred learning. Their suggestions for the 
orderly transmission of knowledge from one generation of the church to the 
next still focused on humility and virtue. But in a further act of cultural transla- 
tion, they now tied these qualities to the ordered acquisition of relevant disci- 
plines of knowledge, especially the practices attached to reading. Though 
scholars continued to act as guardians of orthodoxy in concert with the eccle- 
siastical authorities, masters of theology thus mainly became guardians of 
their discipline and its practical and theoretical boundaries. 

Altogether, the study of master-student relationships makes especially clear 
that we do not observe an intentional change from a more religious to a more 
secular intellectual culture, but a more complicated shift of religious meaning: 
The status of the master was eventually desacralized — but in the new episte- 
mological frameworks advocated by twelfth-century authors, this was preceded 
and balanced by a strong sacralization of the process of knowledge acquisi- 
tion, especially of reading and other forms of engagement with textual 
knowledge. In a way, learning itself became charged with new sacred meaning 
within the twelfth-century schools of theology. Yet this was not because of a 
synthesis of "scholastic" and *monastic" cultures, as Ian P. Wei has argued in an 
otherwise quite illuminating and convincing article.*! Framing twelfth-century 
dynamics in this way conflates the terms “monastic” and “religious,” falling 
back into an anachronistic modern dichotomy which opposes religious mo- 
nastic reformers to secular schoolmen. If we assume that it was only monks 


80 For aspects of this new emphasis, which could not be discussed in detail here, see Cédric 
Giraud, “Per verba magistri. La langue des maîtres théologiens au premier x11* siècle,” in 
Zwischen Babel und Pfingsten. Sprachdifferenzen und Gesprüchsverstündigung in der Vor- 
moderne (8.-16. Jahrhundert)/ Entre Babel et Pentecôte. Différences linguistiques et commu- 
nication orale avant la modernité (V111*—xvt* siècle), ed. Peter von Moos (Zürich — Berlin: 
2008), 357-373; Markus Enders, “Zur Bedeutung des Ausdrucks theologia im 12. Jahrhun- 
dert und seinen antiken Quellen," in What is "Theology" in the Middle Ages? Religious Cul- 
tures of Europe (nth-15th Centuries) as Reflected in Their Self-Understanding, ed. Mikotaj 
Olszewski, Archa Verbi Subsidia 1 (Münster: 2007), 19-37. 

81 Cf. Wei, “From Twelfth-Century Schools,” esp. 50 and 72. 
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who “held that to know religious truth, it was necessary to reject the world and 
live virtuously"^8? we overlook that both clerical and monastic epistemologies 
and educational ideals had required virtue as a prerequisite for cognition since 
the early Middle Ages, and that key authors such as Hugh of St. Victor, Gilbert 
of Poitiers or John of Salisbury were clerics, not monks. 

It was largely their work which resulted in a sacralization of intellectual 
practices, which in turn allowed the schools to appropriate older values and 
ideals to legitimize new intellectual techniques. Within a society whose reli- 
gious values defined true knowledge as eternal and unchanging, any intellec- 
tual innovation needed such a legitimation to overcome this threshold, ideally 
in the form of strong links to extant forms of religious authority. Such links 
were conceptually formulated and personally embodied by masters who con- 
formed to older ideal images of mastership, such as the monastic scholar An- 
selm of Canterbury (t 1109) and the highly respected clerics Anselm of Laon, 
Hugh of St. Victor and Gilbert of Poitiers — but not, one suspects, by figures like 
Abaelard, or anyone else acquiring the reputation (however undeserved) of 
valuing intellectual insight higher than tradition allowed. As Otto of Freising's 
views show, an intellectual figure like Gilbert of Poitiers, who conformed to 
traditional ideals of magisterial authority in his habitus if not in his scientific 
theories, could get away with unprecedented levels of intellectual novelty even 
among fairly conservative onlookers. Under such circumstances, symbolic 
practices like the submission to the authority of a master (or, at a pinch, the 
way one talked and wrote about this) were no empty gestures or mere social 
details — they could, at times, become touchstones determining the accept- 
ability of intellectual innovation. 


82 Wei, “From Twelfth-Century Schools,” 50. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Methods and Tools of Learning 


Olga Weijers 


In the schools of the twelfth century a variety of methods were employed in 
the teaching of the disciplines, before a certain standardization took place in 
the context of the university during the thirteenth century. Setting aside trans- 
lation, which was more a prerequisite for the study of the ancient Greek and 
Arab authors, in particular Aristotle, and which took place outside the schools, 
the main methods of teaching and learning were reading and commenting the 
authoritative texts, the discussion of questions arising from them, and to a 
lesser degree the dialogue, used mainly in philosophy and theology. Among 
the tools, didactical textbooks offering the systematic treatment of particular 
topics in systematic treatises were completed by summae and compendia, 
practical tools in the acquisition of knowledge. Of the techniques involved dia- 
lectical reasoning occupied a primary position. 

The following survey is of course limited to Western culture in the twelfth 
century and should be read as limited to this particular context. The examples 
quoted concern various fields of learning, but nowhere has any attempt been 
made to exhaustive treatment (which is an illusion in any case). 


1 Methods 


11 The Lectio 

During the twelfth century, the main teaching methods of the later Middle 
Ages developed out of glosses and questions about the basic texts on the cur- 
riculum. Reading the "authors" had also been the main teaching method in 
earlier centuries, together with the dialogue in question form and other peda- 
gogical devices. Since the ninth century, glossing was a favorite method for 
studying ancient texts.! The master in his school, or the solitary scholar in his 


1 Forthe practice of glosses in the earlier Middle Ages, see for example Franck Cinato, Priscien 
glosé. L'Ars grammatica de Priscien vue à travers les gloses carolingiennes (Turnhout: 2016); 
Mariken Teeuwen, "Carolingian Scholarship on Classical Authors: Practices of Reading and 
Writing,” in Manuscripts of the Latin Classics, ed. Erik Kwakkel (Leiden: 2015), 23-52; see also 
Anne Grondeux, Irène Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école. 
Les Notae Dunelmenses (Durham, DCL, C.IV29) (Turnhout: 2017). 
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study, closely read the text of an “authority,” trying to understand by annotat- 
ing the difficult terms, often between the lines, and the unfamiliar concepts, 
mostly in the margins. Such glosses had been gathered into collections or glos- 
saria, which thus became tools for other people reading the ancient texts. 

This method, called the lectio, was the basis of all teaching during the twelfth 
century and even later on. It implied not only simple reading, but also interpre- 
tation on three levels: the littera or literal explanation of the terms and gram- 
matical structure, the sensus or general meaning of the passage read, and the 
sententia or deeper meaning of the author of the text that was thus analyzed.” 
It may be compared to what we call today "close reading." 

A following stage consisted in combining the glosses and leaving out the 
original text (which was referred to in lemmata only), resulting in continuous 
commentaries. These commentaries, written by the master, became usual dur- 
ing the twelfth century. 

As an example we may refer to Peter Abelard's commentaries on the logical 
writings of Aristotle, for instance the Perihermeneias or De interpretatione (On 
interpretation).? He used Boethius' translation and relied heavily on his com- 
mentary. Abelard wrote two types of commentaries on the books on logic. The 
first is a literal “gloss” referring very precisely to the basic text. In a later stage, 
he developed a more elaborate commentary where he relates the different 
treatises on logic to one another, inserting problems (quaestiones) arising from 
the text but treating these separately from it. 

This second type is a continuous commentary, following the original text 
sentence by sentence, without previous fragmentation or division. Aristotle's 
sentences are marked only as lemmata, by their first words. The commentary 
clarifies the text, passage by passage, in places literally, elsewhere shedding 
light on possible contradictions, raising questions or adding independent de- 
velopments in explanatory notes introduced by Nota or Notandum quod (while 
always following Boethius' commentary closely). This type of commentary is 
more elaborate than the "literal glosses.” Some questions are treated at length 
and several possible answers to these are given. We could call this work a com- 
mentary in gloss-form, a sort of glosa continua (continuous gloss, without the 
basic text).^ 


2 See Hugh of Saint-Victor, Didascalicon, ed. Dominique Poirel, transl. L. Maftei (Iaşi: 2013), V1, 
8. 

3 Petri Abaelardi Glossae super Perihermeneias, ed. Klaus Jacobi, Christian Strub, CCCM 206 
(Tumhout: 2010). 

4 OlgaWeijers, Le maniement du savoir. Pratiques intellectuelles à l'époque des premières univer- 
sités (Turnhout: 1996), 39-41. 
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Abelard’s commentary is typical of the twelfth century: the text is divided 
into small segments identified by the opening words and the commentary 
focuses on literal explanation. In the manuscripts the incipit of the comment- 
ed passages is usually underlined. The word continuatio often indicates a jump 
to the proceeding passage, with the author first providing a brief summary of 
this. For example: 


And likewise. After having demonstrated that words indicate concepts 
and that they are in turn indicated by characters, he demonstrates that 
the meaning of words and characters is not related to nature, but to the 
situation of men, because he says that they are not the same in their sig- 
nifying function with people of different languages. For [...] Continua- 
tion. It has been said that words indicate concepts. Now, it is sure that 
intellective notions are the same for all, but still the words are not the 
same; and he confirms this by the similarity of the characters that indi- 
cate them.5 


Of course glosses and commentaries were not written only for the works of 
Aristotle. In the field of philosophy, one may also mention William of Conch- 
es’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, the so-called Glosae super Platonem, 
and his commentaries on works of Macrobius and Boethius.® In grammar, 
Priscian was commented on already in Carolingian times,’ and continuously 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, for instance by William of Conches 
and Ralph of Beauvais.? The same holds for the reading and glossing of the 


5 Glossae super Perihermeneias, 42-43: “Et quemadmodum. Ostenso quod uoces significant 
intellectus et quod rursus ipsae a litteris significantur, demonstrat significationes uocum et 
litterarum non pertinere ad naturam, sed ad positionem hominum, cum uidelicet dicit eas 
non esse easdem in officio significandi apud gentes diversarum linguarum. Si enim (...) Con- 
tinuatio. Dictum est uoces significare intellectus. Quos, scilicet intellectus, eosdem apud 
omnes esse constat. Sed tamen uoces non sunt eaedem, et hoc confirmat per similitudinem 
litterarum eas significantium." 

6 Guillelmus de Conchis, Glosae super Platonem, ed. Édouard Jeauneau, CCCM 203 (Turnhout: 
2006). For the vocabulary of glosses and commentaries on philosophical texts, see Édouard 
Jeauneau, “Gloses et commentaires de textes philosophiques (1x°-x11° s.),” in Les Genres lit- 
téraires dans les sources théologiques et philosophiques médiévales. Définition, critique et ex- 
ploitation. Actes du colloque international de Louvain-la-Neuve 25-27 mai 1981 (Louvain- 
la-Neuve: 1982), 17-131; Irene Caiazzo, Lectures médiévales de Macrobe. Les “Glosae Coloni- 
enses super Macrobium" (Paris: 2002), 47—48. 

7 Franck Cinato, Priscien glosé. 

8 Karin Margareta Fredborg, “Speculative Grammar,’ in A History of Twelfth-Century Western 
Philosophy, ed. Peter Dronke (Cambridge: 1988), 177-180. For logical texts, see John Maren- 
bon, “Medieval Latin Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts, Before c. 1150 A.D.,” and 
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other auctoritates, as we can learn for instance from manuscripts containing 
the basic texts surrounded by glosses between the lines and in the margins, 
sometimes in the vernacular, in order to explain more easily its meaning, and 
from bilingual glossaries.? 

The method of glossing and commenting concerned all disciplines, theolo- 
gy, law and medicine as well as the arts. In theology, many commentaries on 
the Bible were written during the twelfth century and the commentators often 
embraced whole series of Ancient and New Testament books.!? Various ap- 
proaches may be found in the same commentary, historical, tropological or 
philosophical; in all cases they leave an impression of originality, compared 
with the great commentaries of the early Middle Ages." At the end of the 
twelfth century Peter Lombard's Sentences, becoming a basic textbook — one of 
the two basic texts in the Faculty of theology from the thirteenth century on- 
wards —, were also glossed and commented on." In the law schools, comment- 
ing the basic texts was also an ancient and fundamental method. Juridical 
commentaries are numerous and have various forms: isolated glosses, gloss 
collections, reports of lectures, continuous commentaries. Like theological 
commentaries, they contain questions. One may quote as an early example the 
glosses of the famous Bolognese jurist Pillius on the Codex Justiniani! In its 
most complete form a juridical commentary contained the division of the text, 
a summary of the part discussed, the casus established to explain the text, the 
literal explanation, the notabilia, the possible objections against the proposed 
interpretation, and finally the questiones or problems concerning the passage 
discussed. In medicine, the situation was similar: here too, reading, com- 
menting and discussing were the basic methods of teaching and learning. 


Sten Ebbesen, “Medieval Latin Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logi- 
cal Texts. The Syrian, Arabic and Medieval Latin Traditions, ed. Charles Burnett, Warburg 
Institute Studies and Texts 22 (London: 1993), 77-127 and 129-177. 

9 Tony Hunt, Teaching and Learning Latin in Thirteenth-Century England (Cambridge: 1991), 
19-23. 

10 Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd edition (Oxford: 1983); Gilbert 
Dahan, Lire la Bible au Moyen Age. Essais d'herméneutique médiévale (Geneva: 2009); Id., 
L'exégése chrétienne de la Bible en Occident médiéval, x11*-x1v* s. (Paris: 1999). 

11  Dahan,Lire la Bible, 321-322. 

12 For Peter Lombard's Sentences, see below the contributions by Cédric Giraud and Alexan- 
der Andrée. 

13 Olga Weijers, Queritur utrum. Recherches sur la "disputatio" dans les universités médiévales 
(Tumhout: 2009), 119. 

14 lbid. 120. 

15 Ibid., 206-208. 
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Part of the curriculum was constituted in Salerno during the twelfth century: it 
comprised two Hippocratic treatises, a short treatise in the tradition of Galen 
known as the Ars medica, Ars parva or Tegni, an introduction of Arab origin to 
Galen, known as the Isagoge of Johannitius, and some short treatises on the 
instruments of medical diagnosis.!© The commentaries on the Greek and Ara- 
bic sources took a philosophical and anthropological dimension during the 
second half of the twelfth century, thus preparing the way for teaching in the 
universities.!7 

In all disciplines commenting implied discussing and questioning, often 
about problems raised by contemporaries, listing a number of different solu- 
tions before giving the commentator's own view. Questions were inserted in 
the current commentary or reserved for special sections. Many of the com- 
mentaries, at least in the second half of the twelfth century, adjoin sections 
where problems arising from reading the basic texts are discussed. The relation 
between literary exposition and questions varies from one commentary to the 
other. In thirteenth-century logical or philosophical commentaries the ques- 
tion-sections appear sometimes more prominently, compared to the literal 
commentary, but often the two elements have equal weight and complement 
each other.!® 


1.2 The Method of the quaestio 

Questioning about the interpretation of the texts became more and more pop- 
ular. Simple questions (formulation of the question followed by the more or 
less elaborated answer) were found already early on, but disputed questions 
with their particular set of arguments came into being in the course of the 
twelfth century. 

Questions are asked when authorities disagree and when there are obscure 
or ambiguous passages. The questions are concerned with problems of inter- 
pretation arising from a text and various possible answers are weighed against 
each other. The origins of this type of question are not clear. Some believe it to 


16 For the school of Salerno, see La Scuola Medica Salernitana. Gli autori e i testi, ed. Danielle 
Jacquart and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani (Florence: 2007); Piero Morpurgo, Filosofia del- 
la natura nella schola salernitana del secolo xi1 (Bologna: 1990). In Montpellier, a centre 
for medical studies existed before the end of the twelfth century. 

17 Danielle Jacquart, “Introduction,” in La Scuola Medica Salernitana, x11. For commentaries 
on the Isagoge Iohanitii, see Irene Caiazzo, "Un inedito commento sulla Isagoge Iohannitii 
conservato a Parigi, ibid., 93-123. 

18 Olga Weijers, A Scholar's Paradise. Teaching and Debating in Medieval Paris (Turnhout: 
2015), 80. 
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have arisen from the field of Roman law and the Bolognese jurists. Others 
argue for it originating in theology. It probably can be explained by a combina- 
tion of various factors.!? 

Evidently this type of questio existed in the twelfth century in the fields of 
both theology and in law. Abelard's famous text Sic et non?? sets out to contrast 
authorities, principally the Church Fathers, quoting contradictory passages. In 
his introduction, Abelard discusses different forms of interpretation, resulting 
in seven hermeneutic principles (authenticity of the text, possible later revo- 
cation, misunderstanding because of homonymy, etc.)?! in order to resolve the 
contradictions between them - though without applying the model of the 
questio. But the questio can be found in the writings of other theologians, such 
as Gilbert of Poitiers, Stephen Langton and Robert of Melun, who all use the 
particular form of the “disputed question." In the work of Gilbert of Poitiers, 
the questio became a dialectical problem employing arguments from two pos- 
sible stances, a response and the master's solution to the objections. In its most 
complete form the disputed question contains an enunciation of the problem, 
the taking of a position (introduced, for example, by et videtur quod non, quia, 
"and it does not seem ... because"), the formation of an argument for the op- 
posite position (oppositum or contra), a solution and, finally, a refutation of 
arguments against the solution. This is the basic scheme most often found in 
the question-form commentaries. Initially this format was often incomplete. 
For instance, the solution can be implicit and the refutation of the opposing 
arguments can follow directly, as occurs in Robert of Melun. But from the very 
beginning the arguments are often presented in the form of syllogisms, dem- 
onstrating the influence of dialectics.?? 

As an example of a theological questio disputata we can quote the question 
found in the margins of a twelfth-century manuscript, written by a student of 
Peter Abelard: 


19 Weijers, In Search of the Truth. A History of Disputation Techniques from Antiquity to Early 
Modern Times (Turnhout: 2013), 95-97. 

20 Petrus Abelardus, Sic et non, ed. Blanche B. Boyer and Richard McKeon (Chicago-London: 
1977). See for instance Cornelia Rizek-Pfister, “Die hermeneutischen Prinzipien in Abae- 
lard's Sic et non,” Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 47 (2000), 484—501. 

21 For instance, the fifth hermeneutic principle, about times and context: "Distinguenda 
quoque tempora sunt et dispensationum causae, quia saepe quod uno tempore est con- 
cessum alio reperitur prohibitum; et quod ad rigorem saepius praecipitur ex dispensa- 
tione nonnumquam temperature, ed. Boyer and McKeon, 96; see Rizek-Pfister, “Die 
hermeneutischen Prinzipien," 493. 

22 Weijers, Queritur utrum, 34-35. 
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The question is raised if Adam sinned more than Eve, 

[arguments for the affirmative answer] And it seems that this can be 
proved in this way: Adam had more knowledge than Eve. 

Also, Eve was in the custody of Adam [...; two more arguments] 

From this it seems that the first man sinned more than his wife. 
[arguments for the opposite position] From the other side the Saints [£e. 
Church Fathers] seem to hold that the wife sinned more than the man. 
For Augustine says: [...] 

Also, the Apostle: [...] 

[Solution] To this master P. says that itis not known who sinned more and 
that it cannot be known, because [argumentation, objection, answer] 
[refutation of the contrary arguments| And to what Augustine says that 
Adam sinned less, master P. says that he did not understand him [...] 
And what the Apostle says that Eve has been deceived, but not Adam, you 
should understand this as follows.25 


So here we have a precocious example of the full scheme of the disputed ques- 
tion: arguments for both possible answers, the solution of the master and the 
refutation of the authorities quoted in favour of the discarded answer. 

The questio disputata was in use for teaching purposes: questions were 
asked not only about obscure or contradictory passages, but also about certain 
statements in order to highlight a problem, and the discussion brought the 
various facets of it to the fore. The questio, in this way, became a technique, an 
art of discussion (ars disputandi). 

The practice of discussing simple questions arising from the reading of au- 
thoritative texts was clearly established in the discipline of theology already in 
the eleventh century. However, it was only in the course of the twelfth century 
that we see more complex questions develop, ones that were discussed 


23 Charles Burnett and David Luscombe, “A New Student for Peter Abelard: The Marginalia 
in British Library Ms Cotton Faustina A. X," in Itinéraires de la raison. Études de philosophie 
médiévale offertes à Maria Cándida Pacheco, ed. José Francisco Meirinhos. Fédération In- 
ternationale des Instituts d'Études Médiévales. Textes et Études du Moyen Áge 32 (Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve: 2005) 169-171: "Queritur an Adam plus peccavit quam Eva, quod videtur 
posse probari hoc modo: Adam plus scivit et cognovit quam Eva. Item Eva erat Ade in 
custodiam (...). Ex his videtur quod primus homo plus peccaverit quam uxor sua. Ex alia 
parte videtur haberi a Sanctis quod uxor plus peccaverit quam vir. Dicit enim Aug(ustinus) 
(...) Item Apostolus (...) Ad hoc magister P. dicit: ignotum esse quis plus peccaverit, nec 
sciri posse, quia (...) Quod autem Aug(ustinus) dicit Adam minus peccasse dicit magister 
P. se eum non intellexisse (...) Quod autem Apostolus dicit Evam deceptam fuisse, Adam 
autem non, sic intellige." 
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separately from the lectures on the texts. Thus, the questio split from the basic 
text in stages. Initially a theme deriving from the text was discussed in a special 
session of the lectio. Later, the theme itself was chosen independently of the 
basic texts, making the separation complete. At the first stage, we can already 
speak of small-scale disputations in the classroom, although the final separa- 
tion of the disputatio from the lectures seems only to have occurred fully at the 
end of the twelfth century.24 

The questio was not exclusively linked to the lectio, however, for collections 
of isolated theological questions also circulated during the second half of the 
twelfth century. In general terms, the question and its correct solution became 
the central point of interest, taking the opinions of contemporary masters into 
account and distancing the debate from the traditional authorities. 

Concerning the questio in the teaching of the liberal arts during the twelfth 
century, little is known actually. We can assume that the questio, since it had 
evolved into a dialectical process, must have existed as part of the teaching of 
these disciplines. As we have seen in the field of theology, the questio disputata 
became a didactic method that could equally have been used in the teaching 
of arts. However, this procedure does not seem to have been applied to the 
explanation of texts on grammar and logic prior to the thirteenth century, 
since to my knowledge there do not exist any such commentaries on these 
texts from that time. Questions can be found in the commentaries of that pe- 
riod, but generally they do not follow the dialectical format we saw applied 
earlier in the field of theology. For instance, in an anonymous commentary on 
the Perihermeneias from the mid-twelfth century, the textual explanation is 
frequently interrupted by objections (followed by answers), but these are not 
developed further into a discussion.?5 


1.3 The disputatio 

When completely separated from the reading of the basic text, the discussion 
of a question can be described as an independent disputatio. We can be sure 
that the disputatio was used by theologians from the end of the twelfth century 
onwards. The famous definition by Peter the Chanter (1171-1197) of the magis- 
terial function is often given to illustrate this: "The practise of the Holy 


24 Bernardo C. Bazán, “Les questions disputées, principalement dans les facultés de théolo- 
gie, in Les questions disputées et les questions quodlibétiques dans les facultés de théologie, 
de droit et de médecine, ed. Bernardo C. Bazán, Gérard Fransen, John W. Wippel and 
Danielle Jacquart, Typologie des sources du Moyen Áge Occidental 44-45 (Turnhout: 
1985), 31-35. 

25 For this commentary, see Berlin, SBB, 2° 624, fol. 87v-96v; John Marenbon, “Medieval 
Latin Commentaries" (see n. 8), 120—121, n? H 17. 
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Scripture consists of three things: reading [lectio], disputation [disputatio] and 
preaching [predicatio]”.*® 

We cannot be sure however, exactly what form this theological debate took 
towards the end of the twelfth century. On the basis of Simon of Tournai's Dis- 
putationes (c. 1201),2” this type of debate would seem to resemble later aca- 
demic disputations, with the difference that the master's solution — in all 
probability — represented the end of the disputation; it was not followed by a 
systematic refutation of arguments to the contrary. We already see the appear- 
ance of one of the actors, the opponens; the respondens emerged only a little 
later.28 Anyhow, the disputatio was presided over by the master, required stu- 
dent participation and followed the dialectical method. 

Thus, by the end of the twelfth century, the disputatio was a teaching tech- 
nique distinct from the lectio. This was also at the faculty of arts as is attested 
by an anonymous commentary on Aristotle's Categories??? here the master re- 
peatedly states that certain topics should be left to the disputation. 

The juridical disputations have their origin in the teaching of civil law in the 
second quarter of the twelfth century. They have a different character, because 
their focus was the concrete case (casus). Although disputed questions may 
not have been raised during the exposition of the basic legal texts, a thorough 
knowledge of the ancient sources was needed for juridical disputation. 

Let us quote as an example a question disputed by Bulgarus. Bulgarus seems 
to have been the first master of civil law who instituted the practice of the dis- 
puted question.2° He taught in Bologna during the second quarter of the 
twelfth century. A number of his questions have been brought together by one 
of his students, around 1150, in the most ancient collection we have.*! This 


26 Peter the Chanter, Verbum abbreviatum, ed. Monique Boutry, CCCM 196 (Turnhout: 2012) 
C. 1, p. 9: “In tribus autem consistit exercitium sacre scripture: in lectura, disputatione, 
predicatione.” 

27 Ed. Jean Warichez (Louvain: 1932). 

28 Bazán, “Les questions disputées,” 42. 

29 Sten Ebbesen, "The Reception of Aristotle in the 12th Century,” in Albertus Magnus und 
die Anfünge der Aristotles-Rezeption im lateinischen Mittelalter, ed. Ludwig Honnefelder, 
Rega Wood et al. (Berlin: 2005), 505-506. 

30 In any case, he is the first master whose questions have been transmitted. See Erich 
Genzmer, “Die justinianische Kodifikation und die Glossatoren, in Id., Das römische 
Recht im Mittelalter, ed. Eltjo J.H. Schrage (Darmstadt: 1987), 39-40. 

31 Peter Weimar, “Die legistische Literatur der Glossatorenzeit,' in Handbuch der Quellen 
und Literatur des neueren Europäischen Privatsrechtgeschichte, vol. 1, Mittelalter, ed. 
Helmut Coing (Munich: 1973), 245; Hermann Kantorowicz, "The Quaestiones Disputatae 
of the Glossators,’ in Id., Rechtshistorische Schriften, ed. Helmut Coing and Gerhard Immel 
(Karlsruhe: 1970), 137-185. 
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collection is generally called Stemma Bulgaricum. One of the shorter ques- 
tions, edited by Kantorowicz, runs as follows: 


(casus) Titius sold his horse to Mevius, as being ‘the best and the biggest’. 
And he accepted from Seius as guarantor a woman thinking she was a 
man, because she was dressed in man's cloths. 

(questio) Now, it is asked if Titius can call her to justice. For she excuses 
herself from appearance by the Velleian senatorial decision that women 
cannot be sued. 

(actor) Titius affirms that she is obliged with the following argument: if 
somebody credited mutual money to the son of the family, whom he be- 
lieved to be the father of the family, not deceived by vain simplicity, but 
because he (the son) acted like that, did like that and performed tasks like 
that, the law says that he holds the son and that he cannot be excused by 
the Macedonian decision of the senators. Thus, he (Titius) says he holds 
the woman because she thus acted like a man, did like a man, performed 
tasks like a man; and that one should not support the shrewdness of 
woman, but the facility (?). 

(reus) The woman defends herself in general terms, that is to say of the 
Velleian senatorial decision, which altogether prohibits women to inter- 
vene for somebody else, unless she does so with the intention to deceive 
or if she accepted payment from it. She says that she did not intervene 
with the intention to deceive and that she did not accept payment for it, 
but that she believed that she could intervene for somebody else. 
(solutio) Bulgarus : that she is not obliged, but that she can well be 
defended.?? 


Here, we see the essential elements of the juridical disputation: the casus pres- 
ents a concrete case, the question connected with the case is raised, one of the 
two parties holds its argumentation for the affirmative answer to the question 
and the defendant presents an argumentation for the opposite answer; finally, 
Bulgarus settles the question in a very short solution, without explaining the 
reasons. Even if the contents are perhaps a little disappointing, we have here a 
concise example of the almost complete scheme of these ancient questions. 
So, a collection of disputed questions arranged according to the basic scheme 
circulated already in the second quarter of the twelfth century. Other ques- 
tions in the same collection are longer and comprise an exchange of arguments 


32 For the Latin texts including the references to the Digest, see Weijers, Queritur utrum, 
138-139. 
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between the two parties, as well as a somewhat more detailed discussion, for 
instance question 61, also edited by Kantorowicz:?? in a discussion between 
Seia and her husband, Seia attacks the latter, the husband defends himself, but 
"Seia answered" and the husband refutes her arguments again, then Seia in- 
vokes a different law, but “it appears not to be an argument" et “He answered 
like this to the other argument"; Bulgarus decides for the position of the hus- 
band and gives his reason to do so; and finally the reportator and compiler of 
the collection adds his own opinion, contrary to the opinion of his master. One 
may suppose indeed that this kind of questions is the result of small disputa- 
tions in the school of the master and that the students were supposed to bring 
in arguments for both sides. 

In fact, itis difficult to say whether the questions disputed by Bulgarus in his 
school and reported by a student were discussed in special sessions, apart from 
the lectures on the Corpus iuris civilis, or whether they were provoked by the 
exposition of the text, discussed in the lecture, and only later isolated when the 
commentary came to be written. All we know is that the separation between 
lecture and disputation was in place by the middle of the twelfth century.?^ 

As for canon law, conflicts between authorities were being discussed from 
the ninth century onwards, and around u50 we already find discussions organ- 
ised by pro and contra argument followed by a solution. This is barely later 
than the disputation in the field of civil law.55 

Whatever the discipline, the disputation developed into one of the main 
teaching methods and it became more and more important in the following 
centuries. It allowed to study a problem or a topic from all sides, highlighting 
not only the right or generally accepted answer but also different opinions and 
showing by means of argumentation why these different opinions were wrong. 
It also was a means to train students in the art of argumentation and 
discussion.36 


14 The Dialogue 

Apart from commentary and disputation, some other teaching methods, al- 
though less generalized, must be mentioned, in particular the dialogue and the 
question-answer format. The dialogue was an ancient literary genre which 


33 See ibid., 140. 

34 Ibid., 134-147. 

35 For teaching in the field of law, see Ken Pennington in this same volume. 

36 For “disputation” (ie. discussion or debate) seen as an aspect of culture in general and 
thus in a much wider context, see Alex J. Novikoff, The Medieval Culture of Disputation: 
Pedagogy, Practice and Performance (Philadelphia, PA: 2013). 
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came into use again during the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” It presented 
a convenient way to discuss complicated matters in a lively manner and can 
be found in various fields, for instance in philosophy?? and in theological 
matters,?? like the well-known dialogues between Christians and Jews. How- 
ever, specific use of dialogue in teaching is more difficult to attest. 

As an example of a typically didactic dialogue we may mention Adelard of 
Bath's Quaestiones naturales, in which the author discusses with his nephew 
concerning his knowledge of Arabic science and the differences with the views 
current in the Western world. The 76 chapters have the form of questions, for 
instance: “For what reason plants are born without seeds being sown before 
[...] How [...] Why [...] Whether”4 The nephew is curious and critical, Adelard 
answers his questions. This work, even if not composed for use in the class- 
room but for the private teaching of sons of the nobility, had immediate suc- 
cess: thirteen manuscripts from the twelfth century, copied on both sides of 
the English Channel, have survived and it was soon present, for instance, in the 
library of the Augustinians at Saint Victor in Paris.*! 

In the early Middle Ages the question-answer form had been a rather com- 
mon form of teaching; in the twelfth century however examples are sparser. 
One can cite some works of Hugo of Saint-Victor: the Epitome Dindimi in 
philosophiam,*? the De grammatica? and the somewhat later Dialogus de sac- 
ramentis legis naturalis et scriptae (or Dialogus de creatione mundi), written for 
classroom teaching, but soon replaced by the not dialogical De sacramentis. In 
the field of science and medicine collections of questions followed by answers 
were in use, particularly in the schools of Salerno. The so-called Questiones 
Salernitane, composed in prose form around 1200 (and partly drawing on Wil- 
liam of Conches's Dragmaticon),^^ were preceded by earlier collections.^* 
Probably, this kind of questiones influenced the practice in other fields. 


37 For Latin dialogues, see Carmen Cardelle de Hartman, Lateinische Dialoge 1200-1400: Lit- 
eraturhistorische Studie und Repertorium (Leiden — Boston: 2007). 

38 For example, the Dialogus Ratii et Everardi by Everardus of Ypern, a student of Gilbert of 
Poitiers; see Cardelle de Hartmann, Lateinische Dialoge, 219—220. 

39 For example, the Elucidarium of Honorius Augustodunensis, written around 1100, ed. Yves 
Lefèvre (Paris: 1954); see Cardelle de Hartmann, ibid., 67. 

40 Adelardus of Bath, Quaestiones naturales, ed. Charles Burnett (Cambridge: 1998), 35: “Qua 
ratione herbe sine preiacenti nascantur semine (...) Quomodo (...) Quare (...) Utrum (...) 
Ut quid.” 

41 Ed. Burnett, ibid., xxxi-xxxit. 

42 Hugh of Saint-Victor, Six opuscules spirituels, ed. and trans. Roger Baron (Paris: 1969), 
187-206. See Cardelle de Hartmann, Lateinische Dialoge, 67. 

43 Ed. Baron, 75-163; Cardelle de Hartmann, ibid. 

44 Brian Lawn, I Quesiti Salernitani, trans. Alessandro Spagnuolo (Oxford: 1969). 

45 Ibid., 59-68. 
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Among the tools used for teaching and learning we should first mention the 
textbooks written with this specific aim. Among them, we can discern between 
systematic treatises on the one hand and summaries on the other. 


2.1 Systematic Treatises 
Certain treatises, discussing a particular topic (or several topics) in a system- 
atic way, can be considered as resulting from classroom teaching or as prepar- 
ing such teaching. For example, Peter Abelard’s Dialectica is an extensive 
discussion of logic, from the logica vetus to the logica nova, including the logi- 
cal works of Boethius, insisting on the various forms of syllogisms. It was 
clearly meant as an independent work, on the same level as the earlier authori- 
ties. Abelard dedicated it to his brother Dagobert, who possibly asked for it, for 
the instruction of his sons.*6 

Another very well-known pedagogical work is the Didascalicon of Hugh of 
Saint Victor, a summary of the knowledge of the time.* This all-compassing 
work aims to embrace the whole of contemporary learning. First the author 
discusses the various fields and the disciplines connected with it, not only the 
usual ones: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, etc., but also for instance mechanica, 
oeconomica, politica. He then presents the texts that should be read for all 
these disciplines (1. 111, 1-7), the order in which they should be read and the 
way in which to proceed (l. 111, 8-9). The second part of the work concerns 
"divine scripture," what should be read, how and in which order. This kind of 
work was obviously not directly meant for classroom teaching, but more gen- 
erally for the transmission of knowledge. 


2.2 Summae and Compendia 

Twelfth-century theological summae have less the character of extensive dis- 
cussions than of a systematic synthesis. Thus, Hugh of Saint Victor says in his 
work Summa de sacramentis that he wants to summarize the main teachings of 
doctrine in order to offer to his readers a synthesis and spare them the consul- 
tation of innumerable books.^? 


46 Peter Abelard, Dialectica, ed. Lambertus M. de Rijk (Assen: 1970), XIV. 

47 Hugh of Saint-Victor, Didascalicon (ed. cit. n. 2). See also Chapter 6 in this same volume. 

48 Hugh of Saint-Victor, De sacramentis christiane fidei, ed. Rainer Berndt, Corpus Victori- 
num, Textus Historici 1 (Münster i. W.: 2008). In the prologue (31, 5-8) he says: “Hanc enim 
quasi breuem quondam summam omnium in unam seriem compegi, ut animus legentis 
aliquid certum haberet, cui intentionem affigere et confirmare ualeret, ne per uaria scrip- 
turarum uolumina lectionum diuortia sine ordine et directione raperetur.’ 
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One could consider the Sentences of Peter Lombard?? as a huge summa: it 
is a collection of patristic and medieval abstracts with short comments by 
the author, written between 1155 and 157, organized in four books according 
to a systematic theological scheme: first, about the unity and trinity of God 
(book 1), second about creation, angels, man, original sin and grace (book 
II, third about incarnation and redemption, virtue, vice and command- 
ments (book 111), and fourth about sacraments and ultimate ends (book 1v). 
This was certainly not the first collection of sentences from the Church 
Fathers,?? but it rapidly imposed itself and it gained such influence that it 
became one of the basic books for teaching in the later universities. Already 
at the end of the twelfth century glosses and commentaries were written on 
this work. 

A compendium or epitome, offering an easily accessible summary of a work 
or a complex matter, was of course a convenient companion to learning. For 
instance, the anonymous Compendium logice Porretanum, written around 
1160-1170, contains a discussion of the doctrine of Gilbert of Poitiers, summa- 
rizing in particular the doctrine expressed in his commentaries.?! In the field of 
grammar, Petrus Helias's Summa super Priscianum, probably written during 
the 140s and becoming quite popular, was not only meant for his fellow gram- 
marians, but also for his students.5? The master summarizes the opinions of 
William of Conches and his predecessors, following the order of Priscian's text, 
so that his summa offers a concise and easy to follow history of discussions 
about Priscian. Another example is the Disciplina clericalis of Petrus Alfonsi, 
concerning practical morals.5? As the author says, it is composed "partly from 


49 On Peter Lombard, see Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard (Leiden — New York — Cologne: 
1994); Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford — New York: 2004). See also Alexan- 
der Andrée in this same volume. 

50 As Marcia L. Colish remarks, these collections of sentences sometimes bore the title sum- 
ma. She considers that Peter Lombard's collection can be called the *most important of 
handbooks.” 

51 Ed. Christopher J. Martin, “The Compendium Logicae Porretanum,” Cahiers de l'Institut du 
Moyen Age grec et latin 46 (1983), 111-xv11, 1-113. 

52 Petrus Helias, Summa super Priscianum, ed. Leo Reilly (Turnhout: 1993). See Karin Marga- 
reta Fredborg, “Speculative Grammar,’ in A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, 
ed. Peter Dronke (Cambridge: 1988), 177-195. 

53 Petrus Alfonsi, Disciplina clericalis, ed. Cristiano Leone, Testi e Documenti di Letteratura 
e di Lingua 31 (Rome: 2010), 4: “Propterea ergo libellum compegi, partim ex proverbiis 
philosophorum et suis castigationibus, partim ex proverbiis et castigationibus Arabicis et 
fabulis et versibus, partim ex animalium et volucrum similitudinibus”; Petrus Alfonsi, Dis- 
ciplina clericalis, translated and ed. Eberhard Hermes, trans. into English P.R. Quarrie 
(Berkeley — Los Angeles: 1977). 
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the sayings of wise men and their advice, partly from Arabic proverbs, coun- 
sels, fables and poems, and partly of bird and animal similes”.54 

Although encyclopedias were not primarily written for teaching and learn- 
ing in the schools, they must have constituted convenient tools for gathering 
knowledge not only for educated people in general, but also for masters pre- 
paring to teach and for curious students. Thus, the Liber floridus, composed by 
Lambert of Saint-Omer around 1112-1121, offered information about various 
themes like cosmology and plants.55 At the end of the century Alexander Neck- 
ham’s De naturis rerum (ca. 1195) became a popular source of knowledge.56 
However, like the numerous florilegia, presenting collections of sentences or 
short passages from various sources, encyclopedias cannot be considered as 
handbooks for learning. 


3 Techniques 


During the reading and commenting of the basic texts as well as in the discus- 
sion of questions and the development of disputations, several intellectual 
techniques were employed. Dialectics, used in every discipline, can be consid- 
ered as the fundamental tool of argumentation, but one should also mention 
the definition (definitio), the division into constituent parts (divisio), the dis- 
tinction of various aspects or meanings (distinctio), and the classification or 
ordering of various elements according to a rational principle. 

Argumentation can be divided into three types: scientific argumentation 
reposing on syllogisms of which the premises are necessarily true, dialectical 
argumentation in which syllogisms proceeded according to probability, and 
rhetorical argumentation, including topical syllogisms (enthymema) and in- 
duction. We should also mention a term designating a particular form of argu- 
ment, typical ofthe twelfth century, the instantia (plural instantiae or instantie), 
which implies a technique of refutation by accumulation of examples and 
counter-examples, of which the internal rules were described in special 
manuals.5” 


54 Petrus Alfonsi, Disciplina clericalis, 104. 

55 Lambert of Saint-Omer, Liber floridus, see Albert Derolez, Lamberti S. Audomari Canonici 
Liber Floridus: Codex Autographus Bibliothecae Universitatis Gandavensis (Ghent: 1968); 
Id., The Making and Meaning of the "Liber Floridus": A Study of the Original Manuscript, 
Ghent, University Library MS 92 (Turnhout: 2015). 

56 Alexander Neckham, De naturis rerum, ed. Thomas Wright (London: 1863). 

57 Alain de Libera and Irène Rosier, "Introduction," Argumentation 1, 4 (1987), 362; Yukio Iwa- 
kuma, "Instantiae. An Introduction to a Twelfth Century Technique of Argumentation," 
ibid., 437-453. 
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During the argumentation, the authors of course used the rich material of 
the auctoritates, the accepted, authoritative texts, largely employed as the ba- 
sis for definitions, distinctions and premises of syllogisms. For the techniques 
of argumentation they could rely on a number of practical manuals, concern- 
ing sophismata, syncategoremata, abtsractiones, etc.58 

In the field of the Logica modernorum the eristic or dialectical disputation 
(as opposed to the scholastic disputation), exploiting and testing the rules of 
logic, was also a technique of logical training.5° This kind of disputation has to 
be distinguished from the scholastic disputation mentioned earlier. It was a 
discussion between two opponents according to the rules of dialectic, espe- 
cially to the rules laid down by Aristotle in the eighth book of the Topics. It is 
this kind of disputation that is the object of the artes disputandi. In the logical 
compendia edited by De Rijk, the practice of the art of disputation is the cen- 
tral theme of discussion and, as the editor has noted, is considered as consti- 
tuting the center of dialectic.9? In this kind of text, the disputatio is explicitly 
described as a discussion between an opponens and a respondens and the genre 
is divided into four types of disputation. These four types, which are of course 
derived from Aristotle's Sophistici Elenchi, are found in numerous texts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, not only in commentaries on this Aristotelian 
text. 

The type called doctrinale can also be called disputatio demonstrativa or di- 
dascalica.9! Its aim is to teach (or to learn) the propria principia of a discipline 
by way of a discussion between master and pupil. So, this kind of disputation 
is between a magister and an audiens or pupil. It is not a dialectical joust. Still, 
like the other types, it is a disputation between two persons and it concerns 


58 Klaus Jacobi, "Logic: the Later Twelfth Century,” in A History of Twelfth-Century Philosophy 
(see n. 52), 239-240; also, for the thirteenth century, Olga Weijers, La "disputatio" à la Fac- 
ulté des arts de Paris (1200-1350 environ). Esquisse d'une typologie, Studia Artistarum 2 
(Turnhout: 1995), 86-87. 

59 Olga Weijers, "Logica Modernorum and the Development of the disputatio, in Ead., Études 
sur la Faculté des arts dans les universités médiévales. Recueil d'articles, Studia Artistarum 
28 (Turnhout: 2011), 303-312. 

60 L.M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum, vol. 2 (Assen: 1967) 157-158, 162-164. This is also the 
case, for instance, of Adam du Petit Pont's Ars disserendi, ed. Lorenzo Minio-Paluello 
(Rome: 1956). See the anonymous master of the Barcelona Compendium, who says that 
"disputation is an essential part of dialectic only when dialectic is used for intellectual 
training (exercitatio) or casual encounters (obviatio)"; cf. Claude Lafleur, "Logic in the Bar- 
celona Compendium; in Argumentationstheorie. Scholastische Forschungen zu den logisch- 
en und semantischen Regeln korrekten Folgerns, ed. Klaus Jacobi, Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 38 (Leiden — New York — Cologne: 1993), 90-94. 

61 De Rijk, Logica Modernorum, 91. 
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dialectical rules. Generally speaking, the dialectical disputation is a duel, or, as 
Abelard says: “an altercation and a fight between those who argument the pro- 
posed question, which has to be proved or disapproved” (“altercatio et conten- 
tio ratiocinantium de proposita quaestione probanda vel improbanda’.)® It is 
not about truth, but about the correctness of argumentation. 

The dialectical disputation underwent an evolution in its structure, as De 
Rijk has shown.9? In the beginning of the twelfth century, the elements of the 
disputation are said to be — apart from oppositio and responsio — interrogatio, 
propositio, affirmatio, negatio, argumenta, argumentatio, conclusiones,®* but it 
is not clear if every dialectical disputation contains all these elements and in 
which order. About 1200, the disputation seems to have a more organized 
structure, consisting of positio, oppositio and responsio, while the oppositio is in 
turn divided into three elements: propositio, interrogatio and conclusio, and the 
responsio can take three forms: concessio (when something true is said), con- 
tradictio (when something false is said) or prohibitio (when something unclear, 
unnecessary or ambiguous is said).9* In the thirteenth century, the technique 
involved was further developed. The ars obligatoria seems to be the ultimate 
form — or at least one of the ultimate forms — of this kind of disputation, obli- 
gationes constituting a logic of disputation. 

In a quite different context, the philosophical works of Platonic character, in 
particular by Bernard of Chartres, Thierry of Chartres and William of Conches, 
another technique was applied: the concentration on mythical and metaphori- 
cal aspects in order to study cosmology and nature in general. Plato's Timaeus 
was the main source, completed by Boethius's De consolatione philosophiae 
and Martianus Capella's De nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae. The method applied 
was called integumentum, the covering or veiling, at the same time hiding the 
philosophical truth and expressing it. Generally, it takes the form of an image 
or fable, but it can also be a particular word with its etymological root or math- 
ematical formulae.66 The technical meaning of integumentum probably origi- 
nated in the works of Bernard of Chartres and was developed by William of 


62 Peter Abelard, Introductio parvulorum, ed. Mario Dal Pra, Pietro Abelardo, Scritti filosofici 
(Rome: 1954), 305. 

63 L.M. de Rijk, Die mittelalterliche Traktate De modo opponendi et respondendi (Münster: 
1980), 73-76. 

64 For instance, in the Excerpta Norimbergensia, see De Rijk, Logica Modernorum, vol. 2, 
127-130. 

65 Ars Emmerana, ed. L.M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum, vol. 2, 148. 

66 Winthrop Wetherbee, “Philosophy, Cosmology, and the Twelfth-Century Renaissance,’ in 
A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy (see n. 52), 21-53. See also Id., Pla- 
tonism and Poetry in the Twelfth Century. The Literary Influence of the School of Chartres 
(Princeton: 1972). 
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Conches. Peter Abelard also commented on the divine meaning of integumen- 
ta or involucra of Platonic cosmology, but Hugh of Saint-Victor condemned 
this way of philosophical interpretation.®” 

Finally, we have to mention the technique of the reportatio, the taking down 
of the master's words during his teaching. This technique, which would be- 
come a current practice in the universities, seems to have its origin in twelfth 
century teaching. The testimony of Laurence of Durham, in addressing the 
Sententiae de divinitate of Hugh of Saint Victor to a friend, tells us how the work 
received its written form: Laurence took notes on tablets and presented them 
once a week to his master, who then corrected and completed the text.58 So 
here we may have the first example of a practice that developed into one of the 
main procedures of publication. 


67 X Wetherbee, “Philosophy, Cosmology,” 39. 
68 Weijers, A Scholar's Paradise, 167-168. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Reading and Educating Oneself in the 12th: Hugh of 
Saint-Victor’s Didascalicon 


Dominique Poirel 


Why should a work on schools in the 12th century devote a chapter to Hugh of 
Saint-Victor’s Didascalicon (+ 1141)?! Three main reasons may be cited in favour 
of this choice. In addition to being a treasure-trove of manuscripts (207 medi- 
eval manuscripts have been identified), the work can be respectively charac- 
terised as complete, average and reflexive. The Didascalicon is complete in that 
it aims to introduce the totality of available knowledge: “Learn everything,’ 
declared the author, “you will see that nothing is useless; there is no pleasure in 
a restricted science”? This Victorine choice in favour of an encyclopaedic edu- 
cation is not self-evident because in the 12th century many schools tended to 
focus on a limited sector of knowledge: thus, law in the schools of Bologna, 
physics in those of Chartres, logic in those of Paris, or theology in those of 
Laon. Studying the Didascalicon today, however, the reader is immersed in a 


1 The bibliography on the Didascalicon is endless. One may get a glimpse of it in the new edi- 
tion: Hugo de Saint-Victor, Didascalicon despre studiul lecturii. Editie bilingva. Text latin 
stabilit si introducere de Dominique Poirel. Traducere in limba romana de Laura Maftei. În- 
grijire critică si nota introductivă de Alexander Baumgarten (Turnhout: 2012) (Biblioteca 
medievala, 20), as well as in the preceding studies that we have devoted to this work: Chap. 11 
and 111 of Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris: 1998) (Initiations au Moyen Âge), particularly 49-79; 
"lector. La pratique des livres et de la lecture selon Hugues de Saint-Victor,” in Actes du collo- 
que: La bibliothèque de Saint-Victor et les gens de savoir (x11-xvrrr° siècles), dir. Isabelle Guyot- 
Bachy, published in Cahiers de recherche médiévale. A Journal of Medieval Studies 17 (2009), 
209—226; “Tene fontem et totum habes : l'unité du Didascalicon d'Hugues de Saint-Victor, in 
Universitas scolarium. Mélanges offerts à Jacques Verger par ses anciens étudiants, ed. Cédric 
Giraud and Martin Morard (Geneva: 2011) (Ecole pratique des hautes études. Sciences histo- 
riques et philologiques. Hautes études médiévales et modernes, 102), 293-328; “Ugo di San 
Vittore e le arti meccaniche,” in Pensieri nascosti nelle cose. Arte, cultura e tecnica, ed. Giulia 
Lombardi and Mauro Mantovani (Rome: 2015) (Nuova Biblioteca di Scienze Religiose), 97- 
116; "Les visages de la philosophie chez un théologien du xir? siècle,” in Les médiévaux face 
aux traditions philosophiques. Colloque international, Paris, EPHE, 23-24 October 2014, ed. Dra- 
gos Calma and Zenon Kaluza (in press). 

2 “Omnia disce, videbis postea nichil esse superfluum. Coartata scientia iocunda non est,” Di- 
dascalicon, V1, 3, ed. Poirel, 276 = Charles H. Buttimer, Hugonis de Sancto Victore Didascalicon 
De studio legendi. A Critical Text (Washington: 1940), 115, l. 19-20. 
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resolutely universal educational model which accommodates not only reli- 
gious knowledge but also the secular disciplines; and, along with the latter, not 
only the liberal arts but also the Artes mechanicae. 

The counterpart of this generalist choice is that, within each field of knowl- 
edge, Victorine education was less specialised, less in-depth, thus less singular. 
Therein lies the second reason for focusing on the Didascalicon: it generally 
represents a more “average” work, that is, a more consensual, central and hence 
more accurate testimony of what was normally taught in the schools of the 
12th century. In that sense it makes it easier to identify what teachings were 
considered essential and fundamental for each discipline. That is in fact one of 
the author's recurring concerns: not to overwhelm the reader's memory with 
too much or disparate information making it difficult for him to digest it, but 
on the contrary, to provide him with a sort of “general culture,’ proportioned 
and organised; to offer him first of all the indispensable minimum so that he 
may then continue learning by himself and specialise in a particular 
discipline. 

The third reason for turning to the Didascalicon is perhaps the most impor- 
tant one. The aim of the work is not only practical but also reflexive. It deals 
not just with the means but also with the end of education. Reconsidering his 
experience as a teacher and as a scholar, Hugh of Saint-Victor continually goes 
beyond the plan announced at the beginning of the work and evokes here and 
there his own schoolboy memories, addresses the reader freely and gradually 
reveals his personal meditation on the value and the meaning of reading and 
knowledge. In addition to a map of the knowledge that should be acquired, the 
work contains an ethics, epistemology and theory of knowledge, all three of 
which converge into an ideal of universal and unified wisdom. 

As an introduction to the Didascalicon and the concept of education it pro- 
poses, our presentation will be as follows. First, the book will be presented as a 
whole; then its more characteristic doctrines on reading and teaching will be 
presented; finally, through a comparison with other partially analogous works 
such as Thierry of Chartres’s Eptateuchon and John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon, 
an attempt will be made to define precisely the place the Didascalicon occu- 
pies in the history of 12th century education. 


I Presentation of the Didascalicon 


The Didascalicon is the most famous work of Hugh of Saint-Victor, canon 
regular of Saint-Victor. Born to a powerful Saxon family (he was the nephew of 
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Reinhardt, Bishop of Halberstadt from 1107 to 123), he joined the abbey of 
canons regular of Saint-Pancras of Hamesleben, left his country then for 
France, perhaps due to the wars then raging between the emperor and the 
Saxon barons. He was therefore already trained when he entered, between 
m5 and 118, the Parisian abbey of Saint-Victor, founded some years earlier by 
William of Champeaux, Peter Abelard’s master, and later established in 113 as 
royal abbey of canons regular.^ Just after entering Saint-Victor, Hugh took on 
the position of master. The Didascalicon is probably one of his very first works: 
its redaction can be dated to before the summer of 1121.5 The rest of his works 
are divided between the liberal arts (grammar and geometry), Biblical exegesis 
(literary commentaries on the Old Testament), Dionysian studies (he com- 
mented on the Celestial Hierarchy), theology (his De sacramentis is the first 
summa of medieval theology) and spirituality (his most famous writings in 
this area are De arrha animae and De archa Noe). He died in 1141 but his teach- 
ings spread across Europe through the many copies of his works. 

What is the Didascalicon and what does its Greek-sounding title mean, as 
per the widespread fashion of this 12th century Renaissance?® In Greek, the 
adjective d1SacxaAtmdg means: related to teaching or to the master; as a noun, 
SiSacxaAtxdr, it refers to the art of teaching. Hugh might have got to know the 
word through Aulus Gellius, who cites (in the genitive plural didacxarmov) 


3 Theissue of Hugh’s origins, Flemish, Lorraine or Saxon, has been a significant topic of discus- 
sion since the 17th century. The discovery, in the collection of Saint-Victor, of a German hand- 
copied calendar in the middle of the 12th century, recording the date of the obituary of 
Hugh's two Saxon uncles, seems to settle the matter: "Hugo Saxo. Les origines germaniques 
de la pensée d'Hugues de Saint-Victor,” in Francia. Forschungen zur Westeuropäischen Ge- 
schichte 33/1 (2006) Atelier: "L'histoire des idées au temps de la réforme : contribution des 
échanges entre l'Empire et ses voisins européens (850-1150). Table ronde organisée par 
l'Institut historique allemand de Paris, le 23 juin 2003" [proceedings edited by Thierry 
Lesieur], 163-174. 

4 On the abbey of Saint-Victor, see more recently Lécole de Saint-Victor. Influence et ray- 
onnement du Moyen Âge à la Renaissance. Colloque international du C.N.R.s. pour le neuvième 
centenaire de la fondation (108-2008), held in the Collège des Bernardins on 24-27 Septem- 
ber 2008 and organised by P. Gautier Dalché, C. Giraud, L. Jocqué, D. Poirel and P. Sicard. 
Proceedings compiled by D. Poirel (Turnhout: 2010) (Bibliotheca Victorina, 22). 

5 On this point, see our work: Des symboles et des anges. Hugues de Saint-Victor et le réveil dio- 
nysien du x11* s. (Turnhout: 2013) (Bibliotheca Victorina, 23), 150-164. 

6 In addition to Epitome Dindimi and Practica geometriae by Hugh of Saint-Victor, consider 
Monologion and Proslogion by saint Anselm, the Theologia and the Ethica of Peter Abelard, 
the Heptateuchon by Thierry of Chartres and Dragmaticon by William of Conches, Policrati- 
cus and Monologion by John of Salisbury.... 
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a lost historical poem by Lucius Accius." However, it appears more likely con- 
nected to Boethius who uses the adjective in his first commentary on Porphyry’s 
Eicaywyy. In the preface of that commentary, written as a dialogue, Fabius, 
who plays the role of a disciple, requests from Boethius those “didactic teach- 
ings (disciplinis didascalicis) which the exegetes and commentators rely on to 
accustom the minds of their pupils to being taught.”® Boethius responds to this 
providing an accessus, that is, by enumerating six points that the masters pres- 
ent before explaining a work. 

If we consider that Eicaywyy is the text initiating the study of the whole of 
philosophy, then the use of that word takes on its full meaning: the word Didas- 
calicon encompasses not just the idea of teaching but also pedagogical simplic- 
ity, the explanation of texts and of philosophy. The Didascalicon can be defined 
as a simple and practical introduction to the subject, opening a path to a sub- 
sequent work of exegesis, that is, to the commented reading of fundamental 
works under the guidance of a master, so that the pupil may be trained in all 
the knowledge that makes up philosophy. In short, the Didascalicon is a sort of 
general accessus to all the texts on which Victorine education was based. That 
explains why the work has as its subtitle: de studio legendi, which can be trans- 
lated as “On the Study of Reading,” that is, on the study that is achieved through 
reading and in a certain way may be identified with it. To read and learn is for 
Hugh of Saint-Victor a single thing since the best way to learn about a certain 
discipline is to read, guided by a master, the works considered authoritative in 
the subject.? 


The Didascalicon comprises a prologue and six books with the following six 
titles that the edition mistakenly assigns to the first chapter of each book: 

I. The origin of all the arts 

II. The distinction between the arts 

II. Order and ways of reading and the discipline “of reading" 

IV. Thestudy of the divine Scriptures 

V. Certain characteristics of the sacred Scripture and how to read it 

vi. How to read the sacred Scripture for those who are seeking science 

from it 


7 Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 1, 1, 4. 

8 "Etprimum disciplinis didascalicis quibusdam me imbue, quibus expositores vel etiam com- 
mentatores, ut discipulorum animos docibilitate quadam assuescant, utuntur," Boethius, In 
Isagogen Porphyrii commentorum editio prima, 1, c. 1, ed. Samuel Brandt (Vienna - Leipzig: 
1906) (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 48), 4, lines 14-16. 

9 Whence the equivalence: lectio siue doctrina (Didascalicon, v, 9), which we understand thus: 
"reading, in other words, learning." 
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In the prologue, Hugh first reviews the various impediments to study: intel- 
lectual limits, temporal occupations, poverty. He concludes that every person 
should educate himself to the best of his ability. He then presents the outline 
of the book: knowledge is obtained in two ways, by reading and through 
meditation. It is the first that this work presents, raising throughout the book 
these three questions: what should one read, in which order and in which 
manner, first in the secular studies (Books 1-111), and then in the holy studies 
(1v-V1). 


II Learning through Reading 


What should one read, in which order, and in what manner? Since those three 
questions are the central themes of the Didascalicon, we shall see what Hugh's 
reply was; however, first there are two other questions that we would like to 
consider: what is reading and what purpose does it serve? 


1 What is Reading? 

We have already seen that reading was so closely related to learning that in a 
way they were one thing. The word legere had indeed for Hugh a much wider 
meaning than in our modern languages, although the latter still retain traces of 
an equivalency between "reading" and “learning,” such as in the English words 
lection and lecture. In the Didascalicon, “reading” means educating (oneself) by 
commenting on a text that is an authoritative work in the discipline under 
study. That can be seen in the following excerpt: 


Two things train our intelligence: reading and meditation. Reading takes 
place when, based on what is written, we educate ourselves through rules 
and precepts.!? 


While meditation is practised from any starting point, followed by free roam- 
ing and the weaving of the most unexpected connections among the different 
realities, reading in turn is practised according to an itinerary determined in 
advance by someone else. Indeed, “what is written" defines for the reader the 
"rules and precepts": one must follow the thread of the text, patiently accept- 
ing the methodical and slow pace of a linear series of ideas. Should one 


10 "Duo sunt que ingenium exercent: lectio et meditatio. Lectio est, cum ex his que scripta 
sunt, regulis et preceptis informamur" Didascalicon, 111, 7. 
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complain? No, because such constraints are literally “educational”: they trace a 
framework and the “form” of the reality being taught, thanks to which what is 
written in a text becomes engraved in the reader's mind. Without this method- 
ical and receptive phase of intellectual work, there is no learning, it is also im- 
possible subsequently to establish through meditation fertile connections 
with other realities. Partitioning and decompartmentalising again, ploughing 
and then harvesting, in short, reading and then meditating: those are two op- 
posite operations, complementary and successive: one must first structure the 
inner self through reading if one wishes then to stroll about on the outside 
through meditation. The next two sentences are no less instructive regarding 
the nature of reading: 


There are three types of reading: that of the teacher, that of the learner, 
that of he who looks on his own. Indeed, we say: “I’m reading a book to 
so-and-so,” and “I’m reading a book under so-and-so,’ and “I am reading a 
book"! 


There is therefore the master's reading, who conveys his teachings by com- 
menting on this or that book, definitive in the field of study; there is on the 
other hand the pupil's reading, following the master's course by listening, as- 
similating, maybe even transcribing in the margins of his copy the explana- 
tions given by the master, not only about the text studied but also, through 
that text, about the subject being studied. Those two ways of reading, the 
master's reading and the pupil's reading, are basically just the two sides of a 
single activity, the lesson, transmitted by the voice of the master to each of his 
students gathered in the classroom. Being public and oral, they are opposed 
through that very fact to the third type of reading, solitary and probably si- 
lent, which corresponds indeed to what we normally have in mind when we 
speak of reading. Reading in the modern sense is thus not absent in the Hu- 
gonian lectio; however, it is only a particular case and comes after the other 
two. What comes first is the master's reading, at once commentary and teach- 
ing, which he delivers so that the pupil can collect and absorb it. It is only 
once the pupil has been trained by the magistral reading that he will be able 
to read by himself alone, independently and as an extension of the lessons 
received. 


11  "Trimodum est lectionis genus: docentis, discentis, uel per se inspicientis. Dicimus enim: 


» 


‘lego librum illi; and: lego librum ab illo; and: lego librum” Didascalicon, 111, 7. 
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It is thus clear that reading consists of educating oneself, first through 
the guidance of a master, then by oneself. However, what are the intellectual 
operations needed for such a practise? Hugh answers this question as follows: 


The way of reading consists in division. All division begins by what is 
defined and progresses to what is undefined. Yet, everything that is finite 
is better known and understandable and susceptible to be learned. 
Education begins by what is already known, and through that knowledge 
attains the science of what is hidden. Moreover, we search out through 
the use of reason, which specifically relies on division, as we descend 
from the universal to the particular by dividing and seeking out the na- 
ture of each thing. Indeed, what is universal is more definite than what is 
particular. Thus, when we learn, we need to start by what is better known, 
more determined and more encompassing, and thus, by descending 
gradually and distinguishing each thing through division, we must seek 
out the nature of what is contained.” 


That passage will justifiably surprise the modern reader: what division is al- 
luded to here? Is it a segmentation of the text into units of meaning, as most 
translators have understood it to be? No, because that does not comport with 
the opposition of the universal and the particular. We must thus understand 
that reading, that is, learning supported through books, is achieved according 
to a descending order, that is, it begins with the more general notions and ends 
with the more particular ones. That is why Didascalicon begins with wisdom 
and philosophy, and then distinguishes the parts of philosophy, from the 
broadest to the narrowest ones, reaching finally into the details of each of the 
arts or areas of knowledge that comprise this philosophy. What is fundamental 
here is the notion of organisation. For Hugh educating oneself is, even before 
assimilating information, designing the framework into which it will in due 
time be placed. Knowledge has a shape and that shape is arborescent, like the 
following division of philosophy: 


12 “Modus legendi in diuidendo constat. Omnis diuisio incipit a finitis, et ad infinita usque 
progreditur. Omne autem finitum magis notum est et scientia comprehensibile. Doctrina 
autem ab his que magis nota sunt incipit, et per eorum notitiam ad scientiam eorum que 
latent pertingit. Preterea ratione inuestigamus, ad quam proprie pertinet diuidere, quan- 
do ab uniuersalibus ad particularia descendimus diuidendo et singulorum naturas inues- 
tigando. Omne namque uniuersale magis est determinatum suis particularibus. Quando 
ergo discimus, ab his incipere debemus que magis sunt nota et determinata et complec- 
tentia, sicque paulatim descendendo, et per diuisionem singula distinguendo, eorum que 
continentur naturam inuestigare.’ Didascalicon, 111, 9. 
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Arithmetic 
Theology Music 
Theoretical part Mathematics 
Geometry 
Physics 


Astronomy 


Ethics 
Practical part € Economy 
Politics 


Weaving 
Weaponry 
Navigation 
Mechanics Agriculture 
Hunting 
Medicine 
Entertainment 


Logic Grammar 
Art of Demonstration 
- (necessary) 


Philosophy 


Art of Reasoning Art of Proof X Dialectics 


Rhetoric 
Sophistry 


For Hugh, therefore, reading means organising the totality of knowledge along 
a branched structure, so that each detail has its place within a hierarchical 
classification. The world of knowledge is like a book, where each discipline is a 
page. The meaning of each page is obscured as soon as it is torn away from the 
other pages; it is illuminated, however, from the moment they match each oth- 
er under a single binding. The Hugonian ideal of reading and knowledge is a 
fundamentally relational ideal. That is why magistral reading precedes 
individual reading: what matters above all is that all forms of knowledge are 
bound together and adjusted to each other, in short, that all forms of knowl- 
edge are unified in wisdom. 


2 Why Read and Educate Oneself? 

Why is it, though, so important to educate oneself through reading? After all, 
for a man who has chosen to lead a religious life, is not the knowledge of God 
and oneself the only one that matters? This response is not implausible: it is 
even Hugh's reply at the onset of the Didascalicon, as he relies on the philoso- 
phers of Antiquity to affirm the uselessness of any exterior knowledge: 


The immortal spirit, illuminated by wisdom, looks to its principle and 
recognises how improper it would be to look for anything outside of itself 
when what it is itself might suffice. One can read on Apollo’s tripod: 
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Gnothi seauton, that is, “Know thyself,” because if Man were not forgetful 
of his origin, he would recognise how anything that is exposed to change 
is nothing [...]. And such is the dignity of our nature, which is naturally 
by all equally possessed but not by all equally known. Indeed, dulled by 
the corporal passions and dragged outside of itself by the sensible forms, 
the spirit has forgotten what it is and, because it does not remember hav- 
ing been anything else, it does not believe it is anything beyond what can 
be seen. However, we are put right by education so we can recognise our 
nature and learn not to search outside what we can find within 
ourselves.!? 


Since self-knowledge is enough for Man to restore his dignity, it seems that a 
single school would suffice, that of inner contemplation, and that all the 
knowledge enumerated in the preceding division of philosophy would be su- 
perfluous, not to say harmful. It is Hugh himself, however, who in the same 
work urges the reader to learn as much as possible in all fields of knowledge. 
How can this reversal be explained? 

Knowing oneself, he says, means for Man knowing himself as a being en- 
dowed with reason. Reason is indeed what distinguishes him from all the other 
creatures. However, this reason does not govern only the actions of Man or- 
dered solely to his inner life, knowledge of intelligible realities through sci- 
ence, and the love of those same realities through virtue; it also determines all 
other human actions, including those ordered to the physical needs of the 
present life, to nourish the body, to protect it from exterior threats or heal it 
from attacks. To know oneself as a being endowed with reason is consequently 
to open the way to knowledge well beyond oneself, to everything that interacts 
with Man and with his rational actions, in short, to the whole sensitive as well 
as intelligible universe. Hence philosophy for Hugh comprises not only a theo- 
retical part and a practical part, devoted to those two faculties of the soul that 
are knowledge and love; it also includes a mechanical part intended for the 


13  "Immortalis quippe animus sapientia illustratus respicit principium suum et quam sit 
indecorum agnoscit, ut extra se quidquam querat, cui quod ipse est, satis esse poterat. 
Scriptum legitur in tripode Apollinis: gnoti seauton, id est cognosce te ipsum, quia nimi- 
rum homo si non originis sue immemor esset, omne quod mutabilitati obnoxium est, 
quam sit nihil, agnosceret [...]. Et hec est illa nature nostre dignitas quam omnes eque 
naturaliter habent, sed non omnes eque nouerunt. Animus enim, corporeis passionibus 
consopitus et per sensibiles formas extra semetipsum abductus, oblitus est quid fuerit, et, 
quia nil aliud fuisse se meminit, nil preter quod uidetur esse credit. Reparamur autem per 
doctrinam, ut nostram agnoscamus naturam, et ut discamus extra non querere quod in 
nobis possumus inuenire." Didascalicon, 1, 1. 
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study of what concerns the body, in addition to a logical part, at once part and 
instrument of philosophy, for examining what is related to reason as such, as 
well as its inscription in language. Theory, practice, mechanics and logic: these 
four parts of philosophy are in short the deployment of a complete 
anthropology.# 

At the end of the Didascalicon, as an appendix, Hugh offers a second justifi- 
cation, more theological, of universal knowledge to which he exhorts in his 
work: 


There are three things: wisdom, virtue and necessity. Wisdom is the un- 
derstanding of things as they are. Virtue is a habitus of the mind conform 
to reason according to the way of nature. Necessity is that without which 
we cannot live, but without which we would live more happily. Those are 
the three remedies against the ills to which human life is subjected: wis- 
dom against ignorance, virtue against vice, necessity against weakness. It 
is in order to eradicate those three ills that the three remedies were 
sought out, and it is in order to discover these three remedies that all the 
arts and all the disciplines were discovered. In order to achieve wisdom, 
theory was discovered; in order to achieve virtue, practice; with necessity 
in mind, mechanics. These three were the first to be used but subsequent- 
ly, in order to achieve eloquence, logic was discovered; and although logic 
was the last of the discoveries, it must be the first in the order of education. 
There are thus four main sciences, on which all the others depend: theo- 
ry, practice, mechanics, logic [...].! 


Unlike the preceding justification, which was based on an analysis of human 
nature, completely governed by reason, this one relies on the consequences of 
the original sin, which has corrupted all the faculties of Man. In both cases 


14 Didascalicon, 1, 3-11. 

15 “Tria sunt: sapientia, uirtus, necessitas. Sapientia est comprehensio rerum prout sunt. Vir- 
tus est habitus animi in modum nature rationi consentaneus. Necessitas est sine qua 
uiuere non possumus, sed felicius uiueremus. Hec tria remedia sunt contra mala tria, qui- 
bus subiecta est uita humana: sapientia contra ignorantiam, uirtus contra uitium, neces- 
sitas contra infirmitatem. Propter ista tria mala exstirpanda quesita sunt ista tria remedia, 
et propter hec tria remedia inuenienda, inuenta est omnis ars et omnis disciplina. Propter 
sapientiam inuenta est theorica, propter uirtutem inuenta est practica, propter necessita- 
tem inuenta est mechanica. Iste tres usu prime fuerunt, sed postea propter eloquentiam 
inuenta est logica. Que cum sit inuentione ultima, prima tamen esse debet in doctrina. 
Quattuor ergo sunt principales scientie a quibus omnes alie descendunt: theorica, prac- 
tica, mechanica, logica." Didascalicon, V1, 14. 
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Hugh affirms equally the need to acquire universal knowledge; yet, whereas 
the latter was at the beginning of the Didascalicon only a paradoxical extension 
of knowing oneself, at the end of the work the Hugonian ideal of an encyclo- 
paedic science is subsequently presented as a remedy against a triple injury 
inflicted on human nature. In both cases, however, the general attitude of 
Hugh of Saint-Victor with respect to knowledge is the same: it is the responsi- 
bility of man to educate himself to the best of his ability and in all fields 
because therein lies the means to fully accomplish his own nature. 


3 What Should We Read? 

In pursuit of this encyclopaedic ideal, what reading does our author recom- 
mend? At first glance the response seems simple: Chapters 111, 2 and Iv, 2-15 
contain lists of authors and book titles (see Table 6.1): it seems that one would 
only need to read them to know which works Hugh of Saint-Victor recom- 
mended his pupils read so that they acquire the encyclopaedic knowledge just 
mentioned. Yet upon closer examination, the interpretation of those lists 
proves to be quite difficult. First of all because they are taken from ancient 
sources. The enumeration of auctores in each of the liberal arts in II1, 2 are es- 
sentially an anthology generated from the Etymologiae by Isidore of Seville; 
those devoted to the divine Scriptures, to their writers or translators, to the 
Fathers of the Church and to the apocryphal texts are also borrowed from 
Isidore’s Etymologiae and the pseudo-Gelasian Decretum, here and there com- 
plemented with some citations from Jerome or Augustine. Except for a few 
additions, such as “in our time, John Scotus on the ten categories related to 
God” in theology (philosophical), or Pope Gelasius, Dionysius the Areopagite 
and Cassiodorus among the “authentic” texts in sacred science, it seems these 
chapters inform us more on the readings recommended in the 7th than the 
12th century. 

There is, however, a more serious issue. The lists of auctores, particularly for 
the secular arts, are not lists of “authors” in the current sense of the word. By 
recording them in the Didascalicon, Hugh of Saint-Victor did not intend to pro- 
vide a bibliography but to retrace the origin of the arts. Hence the fact that 
besides authors he surely consulted, such as Vitruvius or Pliny, there were 
many others that were inaccessible to him, such as Thales or Hesiod, or others 
who either never wrote anything, like Socrates, or never even existed, such as 
Prometheus. The purpose of these lists of auctores was not to give reading 
suggestions but to reposition the encyclopaedic programme of Hugh of Saint- 
Victor within a much broader historical and geographical perspective: to edu- 
cate oneself in all the fields of knowledge is a patient and collective undertaking 
that requires the collaboration of the whole of humanity. The history of the 
arts is likewise one long and constant transfer of studies: “Egypt is the mother 
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of the arts, from there they came to Greece, then to Italy” Therefore these 
mythical origins of the arts, which were transmitted to Hugh through the liter- 
ary traditions dating to Antiquity, are of little importance: most likely Hugh 
himself was not taken in by them. The important thing in his eyes was in turn 
that said literary traditions allowed him to link his pedagogical programme to 
an ancient and universal filiation and therefore to base his ideal of encyclopae- 
dic humanism on a unified vision of man and his history. 

Therefore if one wishes to know the readings that Hugh practised or recom- 
mended, a strict filtering is required in the handling of the lists he provides 
(see Appendix 1). In reading them it will be advantageous to examine at the 
same time the sources of his writings as they were identified in the critical edi- 
tions that have appeared. The following results are thus obtained: on the side 
of the secular sources, Hugh is indebted in philosophy to the (Neo-)Platonic 
tradition: Plato’s Timaeus is known partly through Calcidius’s translation but 
also through his commentary, to which Macrobius, Martianus Capella and Bo- 
ethius are added, not to mention the patristic intermediaries, especially Am- 
brose, Augustine and the Pseudo-Dionysius, or the medieval ones like Erigena.!” 
Among the Latin classics, the Didascalicon cites the poets Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Persius, Juvenal and Lucan, the orators Cicero and Quintilian, and the scholars 
Pliny the Elder and Vitruvius.!® 

In sacred matters, Hugh’s knowledge of the Bible is remarkably complete, 
going beyond the shorter Hieronymian canon, which he nonetheless seems to 
adopt (see Appendix 1 below). As for his acquaintance with the Fathers, it is 
very real but masked by his aversion to cite them as arguments of authority, 
unlike the majority of his contemporaries. It is therefore reminiscences that 


16  Didascalicon, 111, 2. 

17 See our study in press: “Les visages de la philosophie...” 

18 The comparison with the work by Birger Munk Olsen, L'étude des auteurs classiques latins 
aux XI* et XII* siècles. La réception de la littérature classique. Manuscrits et textes, vol. 1-1V 
(Paris: 1982-2014), shows that those were authors who experienced in the gth-12th 
centuries a distribution that can be described from honourable (Vitruve) to immense 
(Virgile). 

19  D.Poirel, "Alter Augustinus — Der zweite Augustinus’ Hugo von Sankt Viktor und die Vater 
der Kirche," in Váter der Kirche. Ekklesiales Denken von den Anfüngen bis in die Neuzieit. 
Festgabe für Hermann Josef Sieben SJ zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. Johannes Arnold, Rainer 
Berndt SJ, Ralf M.W. Stammberger with Christine Feld (Paderborn - München - Vienna - 
Zürich: 2004), 643-668; "Audite lucernam, si non creditis luci. L'usage par Hugues de Saint- 
Victor des Pères de l'Église dans la discussion théologique,” in Les réceptions des Pères de 
l'Église au Moyen Âge. Le devenir de la tradition ecclésiale. Congrès du Centre Sèvres — 
Facultés jésuites de Paris (11-14 June 2008), Paris, ed. Michel Fédou (Münster: 2013) (Archa 
Verbi, Annuarium Societatis internationalis pro studiis theologiae Medii Aevi promoven- 
dis), 669-688. 
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attest to his readings above all of Augustine, to whom he was compared, for the 
whole of his writings but especially for the Enarrationes in Psalmos, of Jerome 
for the exegesis, of Gregory for spirituality but also of Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Lactantius, Ambroise, Tyconius, John Cassian, Caesarius of Arles, Fulgentius of 
Ruspe, Leo, Cassiodorus, Isidore whose Etymologiae are the most frequent 
source of the Didascalicon, Bede and various later authors up until the times of 
Hugh, such as Alcuin, Rabanus, Angelomus, Anselm of Canterbury, Anselm of 
Laon, Bernard of Chartres and Marbode of Rennes. Such were therefore the 
main readings that would constitute the basis of and accompany Victorine 
teaching. 


4 In What Order Should We Read? 

The question of order in reading appears on several occasions and in various 
ways within the Didascalicon. First of all, Hugh comments as follows regarding 
the place of logic within the whole of philosophical knowledge: 


It is the last in time, the first in order. It is the first that must be read by 
those starting out in philosophy, because through it one learns the nature 
of words and notions, without which no part of philosophy can be ratio- 
nally explained.20 


Somehow there is an implicit and natural logic from the outset in all language 
and all reflection. However, the birth of logic as art, that is, as the reduction 
from spontaneous usage to rational rules, developed late, after the other parts 
of philosophy had already been discovered. It is nevertheless through logic 
that education would begin according to the Didascalicon; not logic in the 
modern sense, which is no more than an analysis of the processes of argumen- 
tation: that would belong rather to medieval dialectics; but rather logic in the 
broader sense, comprising all the arts of language and thought. First, grammar, 
then the arts of reasoning, which consist in the art of necessary demonstra- 
tion, in the art of probable demonstration (dialectics and rhetoric) and the art 
of sophistry, which deals with fallacious arguments, in order to master 
them and protect oneself against them. To acquire the Latin language, used in 
the books being studied, and to acquire then the art of reasoning correctly 
and expressing oneself effectively, those are the foundations of Victorine 
education. 

Among the following fields of knowledge, no other chronological order is 
stated; on the other hand, Hugh makes two distinctions: first, between 


20  Didascalicon, 1, n. 
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primordial and secondary knowledge, secondly between the main and second- 
ary readings. Primordial knowledge consists of the seven liberal arts, that is, 
three arts of language and thought: grammar, dialectics and rhetoric, and four 
other arts dealing, beyond language and thought, with the realities themselves, 
namely arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. This concentration on 
seven of the twenty-one arts enumerated in his division of philosophy is not an 
abandonment of the Victorine project for an encyclopaedic knowledge but a 
methodological priority: 


Among all the sciences listed above, the Ancients had chosen seven for 
their studies in order to educate their pupils; they had seen in them such 
great utility, more than in all the other ones, that whoever received a solid 
education in them would consequently arrive at the knowledge of the 
others more through inquiry and exercise than by listening. Those are 
indeed like excellent instruments and rudiments which open up the path 
for the mind to achieve a full understanding of philosophical truth. 


In other words, once educated in the seven liberal arts, there is certainly still 
much to learn, but the teachings received in the fundamental disciplines give 
the pupil an intellectual autonomy: they allow him to continue to educate 
himself on his own. Hugh cites as an example some people who, as it is said, 
had learned the seven arts so well that they had everything in memory and, 
no matter the text studied or the issue raised, were able to determine the issue 
at hand, not by leafing through books searching for answers but “having every- 
thing readily in their heart.’ The reading of books is for beginners an obligatory 
passage but the goal of Victorine education is not to remain confined in a 
book-based science, which would end up evolving circularly as its own object 
of study; it is rather to learn to use books so as to be able to do without them. 
In the readings as well as in the arts, some have priority over others. Such is 
the distinction that Hugh makes between the artes and the appendicia artium. 
The artes are those texts that aim to teach directly and clearly one of the parts 
of knowledge that make up philosophy, for example, grammar, dialectics, etc.; 
the appendicia artium are texts that illustrate that knowledge or prepare the 
path for it, such as poems, fables and stories, or even certain philosophical 
texts, which through their prolixity or obscurity do not have the same peda- 
gogical virtue of the former. The word artes is here to be understood in the 
sense of “manuals”: works that teach a discipline in such a way that the study 
of this work is synonymous with the study of the discipline itself. Indeed, the 
history of medieval schools and universities is full of this search for an exact 
correspondence between a field of knowledge and a fundamental text, such as 
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Donatus and Priscian for grammar, a fortiori between Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
and the discipline that took its name from the book. It is therefore essentially 
in such manuals or fundamental works that resides the learning of the disci- 
pline; however, the complementary practice of the “appendices of the arts” 
may be not without utility: 


It seems to me also that one must focus one’s efforts on the arts, where 
the foundations of everything are to be found and where pure and simple 
truth unfolds, especially on the seven arts that I have already mentioned: 
they are the instruments of all of philosophy. Then we should read the 
rest, if we have the time, because we often find games more pleasing 
when they are mixed with seriousness, and rarity renders an object quite 
precious: that is why we retain more vividly a phrase encountered in the 
middle of a fable. However, the foundation of all education lies with the 
seven liberal arts.?! 


Also in the sacred sciences Hugh expresses the same concern for distinguish- 
ing the readings and making sure they are carried out in a certain order; how- 
ever, here the succession does not weigh as much as in the secular sciences. In 
the sacred sciences, what mainly needs to be studied is self-evident: the divine 
Scriptures, that is basically the Bible, except that Hugh takes out in theory (but 
much less in practice) those texts that are now designated as deuterocanoni- 
cal; and inversely, he adds the writings of the Councils and the Fathers, all the 
while affirming that those writings are not, however, included within the can- 
on of the Scriptures. It can be said then that the divine Scriptures are mainly 
the Hieronymian Bible, but that it does not constitute a completely closed 
corpus: between the heart of the Bible, the Gospel, and the totality of sacred 
literature (the Scripturae divinae) there is something like a long gradation. 
One of the characteristics of the Bible in the strict sense is that it lends itself 
to three different ways of reading and interpreting: historical, allegorical, tro- 
pological.?? The first mode considers the events told for themselves; the sec- 
ond one uses them as a means to decipher in them the mysteries of the 
Christian faith; the third makes them pertinent to the spiritual and moral 


21 "Quapropter mihi uidetur primum operam dandam esse artibus ubi fundamenta sunt 
omnium, et pura simplexque ueritas aperitur, maxime his septem quas praedixi, quae 
totius philosophiae instrumenta sunt. Deinde cetera quoque, si uacat, legantur quia ali- 
quando plus delectare solent seriis admixta ludicra, et raritas pretiosum facit bonum. Sic 
in medio fabulae cursu inuentam sententiam auidius aliquando retinemus. Verumtamen 
in septem liberalibus artibus fundamentum est omnis doctrinae." Didascalicon, 111, 4. 

22  Didascalicon, v, 1-3. 
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itinerary of each faithful soul. The first describes what has happened, the sec- 
ond what one needs to believe, and the third what one must do. Biblical books 
can be more or less classified into these three different hermeneutical con- 
cerns. Thus, according to history one will read especially: the Genesis, the Exo- 
dus, the Books of Joshua, of Kings (including Samuel) and of Chronicles; then, 
in the New Testament, the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles.23 Accord- 
ing to the mode of allegory, one will read especially: the story of the six days of 
Creation at the beginning of the Genesis, the last three books of the Penta- 
teuch, Leviticus, Numbers and Deutoronomy for legal prescriptions, Isaiah, the 
beginning and end of Ezekiel, Job, the Psalms, the Song of Songs; then the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John, the Epistles of Paul and the Pauline Epistles, and 
finally the Apocalypse, with a preference for the Epistles of Paul.?^ As for 
tropology, Hugh gives no indication: in a way the concern for acting properly 
pervades the Scriptures. Every biblical book lends itself therefore to such a tro- 
pological reading, except for those whose literal meaning already deals with 
moral conversion such as Proverbs or Ecclesiastes. 

Depending on the method of interpretation chosen, the order of the read- 
ing will not be the same. History follows indeed the chronological order; alle- 
gory in turn follows the order of knowledge, which goes from clearer to more 
obscure. In the allegorical reading of the Scriptures it is important therefore to 
begin with the New Testament, which states directly the truths that the Old 
Testament only prefigures.25 

As for the order determining the three ways of reading the Bible, Hugh is 
very explicit: one must begin with history. In that regard he uses the image of a 
building: one must lay the foundations (of history) before erecting the building 
(of allegory) and then adorning the house with colours (of tropology).26 Hence 
his interest, followed by his disciples Richard and Andrew in biblical scholar- 
ship, in the secundum Hebraeos variants of the scriptural text and the rabbini- 
cal exegeses of the Torah. In the history of medieval schools, this reevaluation 
of the historical sense was a significant event: through the school of Saint-Victor, 
it eventually affected the biblical-moral school, in the second half of the 12th 
century and at the turn of the 13th century, to the point that it was shared by 
masters such as Peter the Chanter and Stephen Langton. The way Hugh argues 
for it is interesting because it goes beyond the framework of biblical exegesis 
and relates to his entire educational project: 


23 Didascalicon, V1, 3. 
24  Didascalicon, V1, 4. 
25 Didascalicon, vı, 6. 
26  Didascalicon, Vi, 2-5. 
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I do not think that you can become subtle in allegory if you have not pre- 
viously acquired a foundation in history. Do not disregard these details. 
He who disregards the details is gradually diverted. If you had initially 
disdained to learn the alphabet, your name would not be counted now 
among those who study grammar. I know some who would like to phi- 
losophise right away; they say that fables are for pseudo-apostles. Their 
science is similar to the shape of an donkey. Do not imitate them: "Imbued 
with small things, you will confidently attempt the big ones.” I dare tell 
you that I have never disdained anything related to education [...]. Ido 
not say that to boast of my science, which is non-existent or small, but 
rather to show that he who advances in good order advances mote effec- 
tively, if he does not do as others who, wishing to take a great leap, fall 
into the abyss. As with the virtues, in knowledge there are also degrees 
[...]. Some types of knowledge need to be known for themselves while 
others, although they do not by themselves seem worthy of our efforts, 
should nonetheless not be neglected at all for without them the former 
cannot be thoroughly known. Learn everything, you will then see that 
nothing is superfluous. There is no pleasure in a restricted science.?’ 


Hugh admits that allegory is ultimately more important than history but since 
we cannot benefit from the higher sciences without first being educated in 
grammar, likewise, to proceed successfully with the allegorical interpretation 
of a passage, one must necessarily have gone through its historical interpreta- 
tion. All forms of knowledge are maintained, so there is among them an order, 
a succession, a gradation, which should not be short-circuited lest the edifice 
of science collapse. The order of reading in the biblical exegesis is therefore 
the particular application of a general educational principle according to the 
Didascalicon: each phase of education has its importance, nothing should be 
disdained. 

This is applicable to another order, common to the secular and sacred read- 
ings: one which distinguishes several levels in the explanation of a work. In 
two places of the Didascalicon, Hugh states that the commentary of a work 
comprises three degrees: the letter, the meaning and the sententia or deep 
meaning.2? There, too, one must transition in an orderly manner from one de- 
gree to the other. The letter is the text considered from the point of view of 
grammar, that is, its syntax and its coherence. The meaning is what we 
understand easily at first glance, whether that meaning is surprising or not. 


27 Didascalicon, V1, 3. 
28  Didascalicon, 111, 8 and vi, 8-11. 
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The sententia is the meaning that can only be obtained after a supplemental 
inquiry, to give meaning to a passage whose meaning was understandable but 
absurd or contradictory with other passages. Again, the order of interpretation 
demands that we do not proceed to another phase, in the explanation of the 
text, unless the previous phases have been gone through. In all matters, Victo- 
rine pedagogy requires that we begin with what is easier, simpler, before head- 
ing toward what is more complex and more difficult. 


5 How Should We Read? 

Complementing this advice on the order of reading, Hugh proposes an ethics 
of knowledge through books.?9 This discipline of the studious life unfolds in 
six points: humility, curiosity, tranquility, concentration, poverty, exile. The 
first is also the most developed. Humility is indeed for Hugh a disposition of 
receptiveness, essential for acquiring knowledge: without it, there is no appe- 
tite for education. It consists first of all in not having disdain for any science or 
any text, as well as not shying away from learning from anyone, finally not to 
disdain others once the knowledge has been acquired. In a way the curiosity or 
“eagerness to search” (studium quaerendi) ensues. Here Hugh gives as an ex- 
ample all the efforts and sacrifices endured by the Ancients in their love of 
science. Tranquility, the inner as well as the outer type, aims then to prevent 
the mind from dispersing into desires that are harmful to intellectual activity. 
Concentration (scrutinium) consists in diligently pursuing the work of deeper 
study into the subject matter. Poverty is useful to intellectual work by reducing 
the superfluous demands. Finally, exile consists in detaching the pupil from 
temporal ties which, linking him to his home country, prevent him from com- 
mitting exclusively to the eternal and invisible realities. 

In a way these six points correspond well with the cloistered life of the can- 
on regular that was Hugh of Saint-Victor: the tranquility far from the secular 
world, the voluntary poverty, and additionally in the specific case of Hugh the 
exile in a foreign land, all these circumstances certainly provide an external 
framework favourable to study, while humility, curiosity and concentration are 
the inner dispositions conducive to intellectual progress. As such, the disci- 
pline of life described in the Didascalicon corresponds well with the Victorine 
pedagogical ideal, in which there is no opposition but symbiosis and interpen- 
etration between intellectual and religious life. Founded by the former head of 
the cathedral schools of Paris, who had wished to embrace a life of austerity 
and solitude before resuming his teachings, the Abbey of Saint-Victor occupies 


29  Didascalicon, 111, 12-19. 
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an original position within the panorama of schools in the 12th century, at the 
crossroads of secular and monastic schools: it reconciles the opposition be- 
tween scholarly culture and monastic culture, between Peter Abelard and Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. This is also why from the onset we have cited the average 
and central character of the Didascalicon. 


III From Didascalicon to Metalogicon 


Until the end of the Middle Ages, the Didascalicon had exerted a lasting influ- 
ence, directly through the many manuscripts that transmitted it, indirectly 
through the various works it inspired: in Saint-Victor itself, the Liber exceptio- 
num and the Fons philosophiae, respectively by the religious confreres Richard 
and Godfrey; later the university divisiones philosophiae and the Speculum 
maius by Vincent of Beauvais, until Piazza universale by Tommaso Garzoni ap- 
peared in the Renaissance. However, in conclusion it is with two other works 
that we would like to compare it, the Eptateuchon by Thierry of Chartres and 
the Metalogicon by John of Salisbury.?? The Didascalicon was written by a can- 
on regular from the abbey of Saint-Victor of Paris, the Eptateuchon by a secular 
master in the schools of Chartres, and the Metalogicon by a former pupil of the 
main schools of northern France, namely Chartres and Paris, secretary to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and then at the end of his life Bishop of Chartres. 
On the other hand, the three works are linked to different generations: the first 
is dated approximately to 1120, the second to 1140, and the third to 1160. It is 
thus to be expected that their confrontation would highlight some major 
changes taking place in the schools throughout the 12th century. 

The three works are first of all striking for the same choice of a Hellenising 
title, as has been already noted for the Didascalicon. Was this a "fad" or a case 
of pedanticism? We would be rather inclined to see in this attraction to Greek 
titles a sort of Latin inferiority complex or, if you will, the humble conviction 
that knowledge, especially if secular, is the object of a transmission (translatio 
studiorum) in which the Greeks played a dominant role, although it is up to 
each new stage to enrich the heritage received. If we look beyond the assonant 
titles and pay attention to the content of the three works, it becomes readily 


30 On John of Salisbury and his concept of knowledge, see more recently with the review of 
the previous bibliography: Cédric Giraud and Constant Mews, "John of Salisbury and the 
Schools of the 12th Century" A Companion to John of Salisbury, ed. Christophe Grellard 
and Frédérique Lachaud (Leiden-Boston: 2015), 31-62, especially 47-59. 
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clear that the Didascalicon, the Eptateuchon, and the Metalogicon are funda- 
mentally very different in nature. All three certainly speak of reading as a 
means of education but each one does it in its own way: that renders a com- 
parison as instructive as it is difficult. 

We have seen that the Didascalicon is predominantly concerned with the 
method and ethics of book-based studies. Hence the information it provides to 
the reader is disappointing for the modern reader who might be expecting to 
find a basic bibliography. Despite the three initial questions of “What to read, 
in which order, and in what way?,” in response to the first question there is in 
the Didascalicon no programme of readings. On the other hand, the Epta- 
teuchon is in this respect the exact opposite of the Didascalicon: omitting all 
personal development, but for a brief introduction, it consists purely and sim- 
ply of a list of authorities, ordered into the seven liberal arts and transcribed in 
their entirety (see Table 6.2). In this case, the question of “What to read” is the 
only one that receives a response. Finally, the Metalogicon does summarise the 
fundamental works in logic, it also contains a list of basic readings (see Table 
6.3); however, the work is above all a plea in favour of a humanist education: 
against a contemporary nicknamed Cornificius, John of Salisbury argues the 
need to not base education on nature and usage but to also educate oneself 
patiently and methodically by revisiting the Ancients and assimilating the arts 
of language. 

Another difference between the three works has to do with the progressive 
narrowing of the subjects taught, from one work to another. In the Didascali- 
con, the pupil is introduced to the whole of secular and sacred knowledge. This 
encyclopaedic perspective is notably illustrated by the inclusion of the me- 
chanical arts: man as a whole and all of his actions, including those directed to 
the benefit of the body, are the object of a total philosophy, integrating all ra- 
tional knowledge. The Eptateuchon on the other hand focuses on the seven 
liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectics for the trivium; arithmetic, music, 
geometry and astronomy for the quadrivium. Excluded from this set of auctori- 
tates is knowledge comprising sacred science, or ethics, economy, politics, 
physics, and philosophical theology, not to mention the mechanical arts. Fi- 
nally Metalogicon deals exclusively with the language arts, although not all of 
them since after a first book devoted to grammar, the following three have as a 
common subject dialectics, so that the works devoted to rhetoric are not the 
subject of a commentary. 

These three works are so heterogeneous that one must take care not to draw 
hasty conclusions: that the sacred disciplines were abandoned after the Didas- 
calicon does not in any way mean that they ceased to be studied, quite the 
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contrary; it means rather that the separation between secular and sacred 
knowledge was exacerbated. The Augustinian, Carolingian and monastic pro- 
gramme for a Christian education, in which all the traditional knowledge of 
classical Antiquity was preserved and aimed at the assimilation of the Scrip- 
tures, gradually yielded its place to a scholarly programme which laid the 
ground for the establishment of two distinct faculties in the universities, the 
faculty of arts, centered on the study of the Ancients, and the faculty of theol- 
ogy, based on the study of the Scriptures. As for the transition from the seven 
liberal arts in the Eptateuchon, to only two of the language arts in the Metalogi- 
con, grammar and especially dialectics, it seems a significant evolutionary fac- 
tor prevalent in the 12th century, first in northern France, then in the whole of 
the medieval West: the work on the formal correction of the statements and 
arguments became an increasingly characteristic trait of education provided 
in the urban schools and then in the universities. With the arts of the trivium, 
this trend affected gradually all the other sectors of knowledge, including the 
arts of the quadrivium, and also theology, medicine and law. 

In dialectics another difference emerges. Whereas Thierry, besides Porphy- 
ry's Isagoge and five of Aristotle's works, Categories, Peri Hermeneias, Prior An- 
alytics, Topics and Sophistical Refutations, cited several works by Boethius, not 
to mention Cicero's Topica, John of Salisbury excludes those last two authors, 
reflections of an obsolete logic, and only retains Porphyry and an augmented 
Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics, at the time still unknown to Thierry. The 
comparison of these three authors thus illustrates the progressive transition 
from the logica vetus, which supposedly only Hugh of Saint-Victor knew (one 
can only guess so, upon reading the Didascalicon) to the logica nova, more 
clearly centred on Aristotle's logical works. No matter how much of a humanist 
and a Ciceronian he might have been in rhetoric and in his ideal of wisdom, 
John of Salisbury did not escape the general movement of expanding Aristote- 
lianism, which the following century would only amplify through the new 
translations of the peripatetic corpus. It should be noted, however, that the 
Eptateuchon calls attention through its extremely early reception of the Arabic 
scientific texts: it is the first work known in the Latin schools that taught Eu- 
clid's Arabic-Latin Elements.?! 


31  MaxLejbowicz, "Le premier témoin scolaire des Eléments arabo-latins d'Euclide: Thierry 
de Chartres et l'Heptateuchon;" in Revue d'histoire des textes 56 (2003) 347-368. 
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TABLE 6.1 List of the auctores enumerated in Hugh of Saint-Victor's Didascalicon 


Theology Lin, Varro, John Scotus Eriugena Ill, 2 
Pythagoras of Samos, Apuleius, IH, 2 
Arithmetic 
Boethius 
: Tubal, Pythagoras Mercure, Lin, | 111, 2 
Music | 
Theoretical | Mathematics Zetus, Amphion 
Geometry | Euclid, Boethius, Eratosthenes III, 2 
Ham, Chaldeans, Abraham, Ill, 2 
Astronomy 
Ptolemy, Nimrod, Atlas 
Physics Thales of Miletus, Pliny the Elder | 111, 2 
Socrates, Plato (De republica), III, 2 
Ethics Cicero (De re publica), Fronton 
(Strategematon) 
| Minerva, Daedalus, Isis, Temple of | 111, 2 
Weaving 
Secular Ammon 
writings Weaponry Ninus, Vulcan, Tubal, Prometheus | 111, 2 
Architecture Vitruvius (De architectura) III, 2 
Navigation The Pelasgians III, 2 
Hesiod, Democritus, Magnus of Ill, 2 
Carthage, Cato (De agricultura), 
Mechanical Marcus Terentius, Virgil 
. (Georgica), Cornelius, Julius 
Agriculture 
Atticus, Aemilianus, Columella, 
Palladius (De agricultura), Ceres, 
Isis, Pilumnus, Tagus, Osiris, 
Liber 
Hunting/Cuisine Daedalus, Apicius III, 2 
Medicine Apollo, Asclepius, Hippocrates IL, 2 
Theatrical III, 2 
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Moses, Abraham, Isis, Phoenices, | III, 2 
Cadmus, Carmenta/Nicostrate, 
Dares Phrygius, Herodotus, 
Pherecydes, Alcmaeon of Croton 
Secular Grammar Osiris IH, 2 
m Logic 
writings Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, III, 2 
Dialectics | 
Varro, Cicero (Topica) 
Demosthenes, Tisias, Corax, III, 2 
Rhetoric Aristotle, Gorgias, Hermagoras, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Titienus 
Genesis IV, 3 
Exodus IV, 3 
Law Leviticus IV, 3 
Numerals IV, 3 
Deutoronomy IV, 3 
Joshua IV, 3 
Judges IV, 3 
Samuel IV, 3 
Kings IV, 3 
Prophets 
Isaiah IV, 3 
Divine Old 
. Jeremiah (+ Lamentations) IV, 3 
Scriptures Testament 
Ezekiel IV, 3 
Twelve Minor Prophets IV, 3 
Job IV, 3 
Psalmes IV, 3 
Proverbs IV, 3 
Ecclesiastes IV, 3 
Hagiographs 
Song of Songs IV, 3 
Chronicles IV, 3 
Ezra IV, 3 
Esther IV, 3 
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TABLE 6.1 List of the auctores enumerated in Hugh of Saint-Victor's Didascalicon (cont. 
Wisdom IV, 3 
Ecclesiasticus IV, 3 
Old Apocrypha of the Old 
PEU Judith IV, 3 
Testament Testament 
Tobit IV, 3 
Maccabees IV, 3 
Matthew IV, 6 
Mark IV, 6 
Gospels 
Luke IV, 6 
John IV, 6 
Epistles of Paul IV, 6 
Pauline epistles IV, 6 
Apostles 
Apocalypse IV, 6 
Acts of the Apostles IV, 6 
Divine Canons of the Councils IV, 12 
Scriptures Origen IV, 14 
Jerome IV, 14 
New 
Augustine IV, 14 
Testament 
Athanasius of Alexandria IV, 14 
Hilary of Poitiers IV, 14 
Basile the Great IV, 14 
Fathers Gregory of Nyssa IV, 14 
Gregory of Nazianzus IV, 14 
Ambroise of Milan IV, 14 
Theophilus of Alexandria IV, 14 
John Chrysostom IV, 14 
Cyril of Alexandria IV, 14 
Leor IV, 14 
Proculus IV, 14 
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Isidore of Seville IV, 14 
Bede the Venerable IV, 14 
Cyprian of Carthage IV, 14 
Prosper of Aquitaine IV, 14 
Orose IV, 14 
Sedulius IV, 14 
Prudence IV, 14 
Divine New Juvencus IV, 14 
. Fathers 
Scriptures Testament Arator IV, 14 
Rufinus of Aquilea IV, 14 
Gelasius IV, 14 
Dionysius the Areopagite IV, 14 
Eusebius of Caesarea IV, 14 
Cassiodorus IV, 14 
“Sunt adhuc alii quorum nomina | Iv, 14 
hic taceo” 
TABLE 6.2 List of works transcribed in Thierry of Chartres's Eptateuchon 
Branch Art Author Title Location in the mss 
Thierry of 
v Prologus 
Chartres 
De octo partibus orationis, ed. 1 497, f. $- 
Donatus 
Deocto partibus orationis, ed. 11 497, f. $- 
Institutiones grammaticales 497, f. 8r-137V 
De ponderibus et mensuris 497, f.137v-160v 
Trivium 
Grammar De versibus comicis 497, f. 160v-162r 
Priscian 
De accentibus 497, f. 162r-166r 
De 12 carminibus Virgilii 497, f. 166r-183r 
De declinationibus 497, f. 183v-188r 
Donatus De barbarismo 497, f. 188r-19or 
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TABLE 6.2 List of works transcribed in Thierry of Chartres's Eptateuchon (cont.) 
Branch Art Author Title Location in the mss 
De inventione rhetorica 497, f. 191-229v 
Rhetoricorum ad Herennium 
Cicero 497, f. 230r-257r 
(ps.-Cicero) 
De partitione oratoria dialogus 497, f. 257r-263r 
Rhetoric 
. Syntomata ac praecepta artis 
Severianus 497, f. 263r-269v 
rhetoricae 
Martianus 
De rhetorica libri v 497, f. 269v-279r 
Capella 
Porphyry Isagoge ("Institutio") 497, f. 280r-284r 
Categoriae 497, f. 284r-292r 
Peri hermeneias 497, f. 292r-296r 
Aristotle Analytici priores 497, f. 296r-318r 
Trivium 
Topica 497, f. 319r-349r 
Elenchi sophistici 498, f. 1r-11r 
Introductio ad syllogismos 
498, f. 11r-21r 
categoricos 
Dialectics 
De syllogismo categorico 498, f. 21r-34r 
Boethius 
De logica oratio, seu de philosophia 
HUN 498, f. 34r-37r 
rationali 
De syllogismo hypothetico 498, f. 37r-52r 
Cicero Topica 498, f. 52v-68r 
De differentiis topicis 498, f. 68r-73r 
Boethius De divisione 498, f. 73r-78r 
De diffinitione 498, f. 78v-85r 
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Branch Art Author Title Location in the mss 
Boethius De arithmetica 498, f. 86r-114r 
Martianus 
Arithmetic De arithmetica 498, f. 114v-122 
Capella 
(anon.) De arithmetica 498, f. 1221-125r 
Music Boethius De musica 498, f. 1251-140r 
Adelard of De corporibus regularibus 
498, f. 141v 
Bath fragmentum 
Isidore of De mensuris agrorum (Etym. xv, 
498, f. 341v 
Seville 15) 
Definitiones geometriae per 
(anon.) ; . 498, f. 142r-143r 
interrogationem 
Frontinus De mensuratione superficierum 498, f. 143r-14$8r 
Quadrivium De mensuris in lineis, in superficie- 
Geometry (anon.) bus, in solidis, in ponderibus, in 498, f. 148r-149v 
temporibus 
De re rustica liber : De mensura- 
Columella . 498, f. 149r-151v 
tione agrorum 
(anon.) Geometriae nonnullae definitiones | 498, f. 351v-153v 
De mensuris apud agrimensores 
Gerbert 498, f. 1531-154v 
Romanos 
Boethius De geometria 498, f. 155r-166r 
Gerland De abaco 498, f. 166r-169r 
Hyginus Poeticon astromonicon 498, f. 1370v-173v 
Astronomy Praecepta 498, f. 174r-184r 
Ptolemy 
Tabulae 498, f. 184v-246r 
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TABLE 6.3 List of works commented on in John of Salisbury's Metalogicon 
Grammar 
Logic II, 1-3 
II, 4-20 
Porphyry Isagoge 
Categoriae III, 2-3 
Trivium 
Peri hermeneias 
Dialectics Topica III, 5-10 
Aristotle Analytici IV, 1 sq 
Analytici priores IV, 4-5 
Analitici posteriores Iv, 6 sq 
Argumenta sophistica IV, 23 sq 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Trivium in the 12th Century 


Frédéric Goubier and Irène Rosier-Catach 


1 Introduction 


In the early 12th century there was no lack of praise for the liberal arts as 
pathways to acquire wisdom. As we read in Thierry of Chartres’s prologue to 
the Heptateuchon:! 


The two main instruments of philosophical work are understanding (in- 
tellectus) and its expression in language (interpretatio).The quadrivium 
illuminates comprehension, and the trivium enables the elegant, ratio- 
nal, and beautiful expression of comprehension. Thus it is clear that the 
Heptateuchon constitutes a single, unified instrument for all philosophy. 
Philosophy is the love of wisdom, and wisdom is the integral comprehen- 
sion of the truth of existing things, which no one can attain even in part 
unless he has loved wisdom. 


The division of knowledge into seven liberal arts was transmitted in the Middle 
Ages by the encyclopaedists of Late Antiquity: Martianus Capella (De nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mercurii? ca. 430 or ca. 470 ?), Cassiodorus (Institutiones;? ca. 
620), Isidore of Seville (Etymologiae,* ca. 625), and then by the authors of the 
early Middle Ages. The designation liberales appended to artes received various 
justifications, as one can read in several early 12th-century witnesses: the arts 
are liberal because they "liberate" the students from sin, in that they prevent 
their minds from wandering toward perverted behaviour, noted a grammarian 
named Stephen, or “because they free students from secular worries," states 


1 Édouard Jeauneau, "Le Prologus in Eptatheucon de Thierry de Chartres," Medieval Studies 16 
(1954), 171-175, repr. in Id., Lectio philosophorum: Recherches sur l'École de Chartres (Amster- 
dam: 1973); Rita Copeland and Ineke Sluiter, Medieval Grammar and Rhetoric (Oxford: 2009). 

2 Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, ed. James Willis, Martianus Capella 
(Leipzig: 1983). 

3 Cassiodorus, Institutiones, ed. Roger A.B. Mynors (Oxford: 1961), Chap. 2, 562. 

4 Isidorus Hispalensis, Etymologiae Isidorus Hispalensis, Etymologiarum siue originum libri xx, 
ed. Wallace Martin (Oxford: 1911/1982). 
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the preface of a commentary on Priscian, the Glosulae super Priscianum.5 As 
John of Salisbury explains, the liberal arts are called "liberal either because the 
Ancients were mindful that their children (liberi) should be instructed in them, 
or because they aimed to liberate men so that, free of worries, they may have 
the leisure to devote themselves to wisdom ... They often ward off material 
worries, so that the activity of the mind can more easily gain access to 
philosophy"$ 

The septenary of the liberal arts, trivium (grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric) 
and quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music), is often men- 
tioned in introductory literature, or circulates in magnificent manuscripts that 
have no scholastic use. Such is the case of the luxurious manuscript of the 
Heptateuchon that Thierry gave to his chapter.’ The prefaces give fairly stan- 
dard indications of the distribution of tasks within the trivium.’ Sometimes, 
the three disciplines are presented as having increasing degrees of comprehen- 
siveness: “Grammar only requires that the words be linked in the utterance. 
Dialectics requires also that the meaning be complete. Rhetoric requires, along 
with these two aspects, a third one, namely ornament. Rhetoric thus deals with 
three aspects, dialectics with two, and grammar with only one, making the lat- 
ter two simpler” (Grammar circa hanc artem, ms. Cambridge St. John’s College 
12, fol. 52vb?). Sometimes, however, it is grammar which occupies the domi- 
nant position, as explained in the preface of one of the versions of the Glosu- 
lae: “one must first know how to build one case with another correctly, a noun 
with another, a verb with a noun, before taking interest in the ornamentation 
of words or in truth and falsehood”.10 

This classification of the arts is not the only one possible. Thus, Hugh of 
Saint-Victor substitutes it with a more extensive division of philosophy, in four 


5 Karin Margareta Fredborg, "The unity of the trivium in Sprachtheorien in Spätantike und 
Mittelalter, ed. Sten Ebbesen (Tübingen: 1995), 325-338, here 325. 

6 Iohannes Saresberiensis, Metalogicon, ed. John Barrie Hall, Katharine Stephanie Bene- 
dicta Keats-Rohan (aux.), Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 98 (Turnhout: 
1991), I, 12. 


7 Gillian Evans, "The uncompleted Heptateuch of Thierry of Chartres," History of Universi- 
ties 3 (1983), 1-13; Fredborg, “The unity of the trivium,” 327-328; Jeauneau, "Le Prologus in 
Eptatheucon." 

8 Yukio Iwakuma, "The Division of Philosophy and the Place of the Trivium from the oth to 
the Mid-12th Centuries,” in Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition, ed. Sten 
Ebbesen, Russell L. Friedman (Copenhagen: 1999), 165-189. 

9 Cited by Fredborg, “The unity of the trivium,” 335. 

10 Margaret T. Gibson, "The Early Scholastic Glosule to Priscian, Institutiones Grammaticae: 
the Text and its Influence,” in Studi Medievali, serie terza: 20/1 (1979), 235-254, here 252- 
253, repr. in Ead., Artes and Bible in the Medieval West (Aldershot: 1993). 
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branches, theoretical, practical, mechanical, and logical, the fourth being the 
discipline that “was last invented"!! He then gives different subdivisions, first 
making the distinction, due to the ambiguity of the Greek word logos, between 
logica sermocinalis and logica rationalis or dissertiva.? Subsequently he opts 
for a division of logic into grammar on the one hand and ratio disserendi (or 
dissertiva) on the other, the latter being divided into demonstratio or necessa- 
ria (which belongs to philosophy), probabilis (which is divided into dialectics 
and rhetoric) and sophistica (which is sophistry). William of Champeaux and 
Abelard also divide logic or ratio disserendi into scientia inveniendi (rhetorical) 
and scientia iudicandi (dialectical).!4 The traditional framework will be further 
weakened when Dominicus Gundissalinus writes his influential De scientiis, 
adapting al-Farabi’s De scientiis. Regarding the section of sciences under dis- 
cussion here, he mentions that some add poetics to the trivium, and that others 
in turn add a fifth branch, the “science of language”: the latter covers originally, 
in al-Farabi’s De scientiis 6 the seven linguistic disciplines (distinguished from 
the five parts of logic: demonstrativa, topica, sophistica, rhetorica, poetica), 
whereas in Gundissalinus' De divisione philosophiae!" (which follows Farabi's 
De ortu scientiarum!$), this "science of language" corresponds to the first of the 
linguistic disciplines devoted to the imposition of names, which will then be 
followed by grammar, logic, and rhetoric.? These distinctions will find their 
way into the different divisions of the sciences of the early university.20 


11 Hugo de Sancto Victore, Didascalicon de studio legendi, ed. Charles Buttimer, Studies in 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin 10 (Washington: 1939), 1, 11; see also Chapter 6 in the 
present work. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid., 11, 30. 

14 Karin Margareta Fredborg, “Abelard on Rhetoric,’ in Rhetoric and Renewal in the Latin 
West noo-1540. Essays in Honour of John O. Ward, ed. Constant J. Mews, Cary J. Nederman, 
and Rodney M. Thomson, Disputatio: 2 (Turnhout: 2003), 54-80, here 59-60. 

15 Dominicus Gundissalinus, De scientiis, ed. Manuel Alonso Alonso (Madrid-Granada: 
1954). 

16 Al-Farabi, De Scientiis, ed. Franz Schupp, Al-Farabi über die Wissenschaften (Hamburg: 
2005), 122; cf. Gundissalinus, De scientiis, 62: the science of simple words, of sentences, of 
the rules for simple words, of the rules for composed words, of writing, of reading, of 
versifying. 

17 Dominicus Gundissalinus, De divisione philosophiae, ed. Ludwig Baur, Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte und Untersuchungen 4/2-3 (Münster: 
1903), 59 Sq. 

18 Al-Farabi, De ortu scientiarum, ed. Clemens Báumker, Alfarabi. Ueber den Ursprung der 
Wissenschaften (De Ortu Scientiarum) (Münster: 1916), 22. 

19 Irène Rosier-Catach, “Roger Bacon and Grammar,” in Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Com- 
memorative Essays 1996, ed. Jeremiah Hackett (Leiden: 1997), 67-102, here 79-80. 

20 Sten Ebbesen and Irène Rosier-Catach, “Le trivium et la Faculté des Arts,” in L'enseignement 
des disciplines à la Faculté des arts (Paris et Oxford, xiv *-xv* siècles), ed. Olga Weijers and 
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In any case, it is not these abstract and dry divisions, those standardized 
prefaces, but rather the effective content of the disciplines, the nature of the 
education given by the masters, the texts preserved within the codices that will 
give an idea of what the trivium might have been in the 12th century, and allow 
to rediscover, beyond the labels, the effective reality, disciplinary or doctrinal. 
However, on this point the work of researchers can be divided into two main 
branches. Simply put, some give prominence to a privileged relationship be- 
tween grammar and rhetoric, and others to the one between grammar and dia- 
lectics. The first thing is to determine if "grammar" is a univocal reference in 
both cases. 

The first linkage is acknowledged by those who consider grammar in its 
relationship to literary studies. Thus in their comprehensive study, Rita Cope- 
land and Ineke Sluiter have as their sole objective “the application of the lan- 
guage arts to literary theory and poetics,” which leads them to exclude “dialec- 
tics, even if this art was always classified together with grammar and rhetoric 
as one of the three arts of discourse"?! Indeed there is practically no mention 
of dialectics in the approximately 900 pages of the work. The bias is illegiti- 
mate here in that it reduces the trivium solely to the teaching of composition. 
The latter had naturally been quite important in the training of the scholar, 
and consisted in the "reading of authors, techniques of composition, and 
exercises"?? The initial stage was the teaching of Latin, which was intended for 
the rudes, or minus provecti, and was based on Donatus and Isidore of Seville. 
It is those parts of the grammatical section of the Etymologiae that are found 
essentially in Hugh of Saint-Victor's De grammatica?? as well as in the descrip- 
tion of grammar given by John of Salisbury in the Metalogicon (1, c. 18-20). To 
understand exactly what John of Salisbury praises when he mentions Bernard 
of Chartres's great qualities as a *erammarian" (“Willelmus de Conchis, gramati- 
cus post Bernardum Carnotensem opulentissimus"),?* it is necessary to refer to 
the very detailed description he gives of his teaching: one sees then that it is a 
matter of reading and interpreting the ancient authors, poets and historians, 
along with practical exercises based on imitation, with Quintilian and all the 


Louis Holtz, Studia artistarum 4 (Turnhout: 1997), 97-128; Jean-Marc Mandosio, “La place 
dela logique et ses subdivisions dans l'Énumération des sciences d'al-Fárábi et chez Domi- 
nicus Gundissalinus,’ in Ad notitiam ignoti : l'Organon dans la translatio studiorum à 
l'époque dAlbert le Grand, ed. Julie Brumberg, Studia artistarum 37 (Turnhout: 2013), 
285-334. 

21 Copeland and Sluiter, Medieval Grammar and Rhetoric, 2—3. 

22 Douglas Kelly, The Arts of Poetry and Prose (Turnhout: 1991), Chap. 1 and v1. 

23 Hugo de Sancto Victore, De grammatica, ed. Roger Baron, Hugonis de Sancto Victore Opera 
propaedeutica (Notre Dame, IN: 1966). 

24 . Metalogicon 1, c. 5. 
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liberal arts called to contribute. John of Salisbury actually ends that chapter by 
deploring the decline of this art of letters which he calls litteratura (and not 
grammar!), intended for the training of scholars, litterati.?* Excluded from this 
teaching of composition was not only dialectics but also Priscian — as J. Mur- 
phy said, "Composition, in the sense of a prescriptive art leading to the prepa- 
ration of a coherent discourse, is not usually the direct concern of ars gram- 
matica proper during the early middle ages," even if those who taught it were 
sometimes called *erammarians."26 

If we now consider the commentaries and treatises produced in the schools 
for the more advanced students (provecti), and the interactions between the 
disciplines and the resulting theoretical innovations, the relationships be- 
tween dialectics and grammar become absolutely essential for understanding 
this period, as shown by the production of the Parisian schools considered be- 
low, although the observation might be different elsewhere, especially in Italy. 
It is also interesting to note that John of Salisbury distinguishes two types of 
grammatical production: he therefore precedes the chapters on elementary 
grammar, which we have just mentioned, with three long chapters,?7 in which 
he deals with the imposition of names and the logico-grammatical question of 
the construction of first-imposition names (or names of things, e.g. ‘homo’) 
with second-imposition names (or name of names, e.g. ‘categorica’), a distinc- 
tion borrowed from Boethius and addressed particularly by Peter Helias in his 
Summa on Priscian.?8 The interactions between logic and grammar are un- 
questionably a trait that characterizes the renewal of studies that took place in 
the late uth century and saw the development of the Parisian schools with 
William of Champeaux and Abelard, and subsequently other "sects" that 
brought together masters and pupils throughout the 12th century. Here gram- 
mar essentially covers Priscian, with the Institutiones grammaticae, and "logic" 
or “dialectics,” a corpus of translations of Aristotle, first the logica vetus, with 
Boethius's translations, commentaries and monographs, then the logica nova 
(cf. infra, 2.2). The fact that in the same schools both Priscian and Boethius are 
read, themselves heirs to a complex ancient tradition marked by Stoicism and 
Neoplatonism, will produce remarkable results in the history of logico-linguistic 
thought, with theoretical innovations that will have a lasting effect on the his- 


25 . Metalogicon 1, c. 24-25. 

26 James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages. A History of Rhetorical Theory from Saint 
Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London: 1974), 140 and 145. 

27 . Metalogicon 1, c. 1416. 

28 Sten Ebbesen, "The Present King of France Wears Hypothetical Shoes with Categorical 
Laces,” Medioevo 7 (1981), 91-13, repr. in Id., Topics in Latin philosophy (Ashgate: 2009), 
Chap. 2. 
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tory of semantics — using that term in a broad sense. However, rhetoric is no 
stranger to this movement, and we see emerge in the core of the commentaries 
certain logico-philosophical themes closely interacting with the two other dis- 
ciplines of the trivium. 

To favour a more literary line of orientation, sometimes described as “hu- 
manist,” or a direction that is instead philosophical, is not just a choice of mod- 
ern interpreters. Even in the 12th century there was an obvious tension between 
two types of attitudes. It is symptomatic that for certain authors, like William 
of Conches, the three branches of the trivium constituted a division of 
eloquentia,*® whereas for others they constituted a division of logica. The ob- 
jective of the attacks by the mysterious “Cornificians” against the arts has been 
the subject of varied interpretations, but it bears witness to different attitudes 
toward the disciplines and the arts. John of Salisbury himself attests to the ex- 
istence of such tensions by reporting how Thierry of Chartres and William of 
Conches, those “who greatly appreciated letters,’ opposed “this band of luna- 
tics,” but also how “they lost their reason by seeking to resist unreasonable- 
ness,” succeeding nonetheless in that the arts regained their prestige.?? A word 
of caution about the word “arts”; it is not always used univocally either by the 
authors of the 12th century or by modern ones. In any case, if the Heptateuchon 
constitutes Thierry of Chartres’s response, formulated in the 1140s, against the 
attacks of the Cornificians, one constates that the works correspond to the 
seven disciplines of the trivium and the quadrivium, but that this anthology 
does not include the “authors” in the sense of the classics. John of Salisbury 
praises the unity of knowledge and, even if logic takes up the greater part of 
the Metalogicon, he recommends knowledge of the classics as much as the lib- 
eral arts. He praises an author like Gilbert of Poitiers precisely because he re- 
lied on all the disciplines and used "even in theology the properties and figures 
of speech, with quotations borrowed from philosophers and orators as well as 
poets.?! Symmetrical reproaches are addressed to Alberic and Robert of Me- 
lun: “their glory as illustrious men in the study of philosophy would have been, 
I believe, brilliant, if they had concentrated their efforts on the important 


29 Karin Margareta Fredborg, "William of Conches and his grammar,” in Guillaume de 
Conches: Philosophie et science au X11* siècle, ed. Barbara Obrist and Irène Caiazzo (Flor- 
ence: 2011), 329—376. 

3o  Metalogicon 1, c. 5; John O. Ward, "The Date of the Commentary on Cicero's De inventione 
by Thierry of Chartres (ca 1095-1160?) and the Cornifician Attack on the Liberal Arts,” Via- 
tor 3 (1972), 219—273; David Bloch, John of Salisbury on Aristotelian Science (Turnhout: 
2012), Annex. 

31 Historia Pontificalis x11, ed. Marjorie Chibnall (Toronto: 1962), 27-28. 
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rudiments of letters, if they had applied themselves to following in the foot- 
steps of our ancestors as much as they did in applauding their own inventions."?2 

The 12th century is the century of the “schools” — a term that has a very pre- 
cise meaning, namely that of “sects,” schools of thought initiated by a master 
and characterized by the defense of theses or positiones. The first half of the 
century was marked by famous masters, William of Champeaux and Abelard 
in the first place, with stories depicting their hostilities,?? but also by Alberic, 
successor and adversary of Abelard on Mount Sainte-Geneviève,% Gilbert of 
Poitiers, Adam of Balsham, called Parvipontanus, Robert of Melun, each of 
whom would engender a school: the Nominales, disciples of Abelard, the Albri- 
cani, who followed Alberic and who covered perhaps part of the Montani 
linked to the Mount Sainte-Geneviève, the Melidunenses of the Englishman 
Robert of Melun, himself also on the Mount, the Porretani of Gilbert of Poitiers, 
the Parvipontani (or Adamiti) of Adam and, although less well known, the 
Capuani of Peter of Capua. These sectae defined themselves through logical, 
semantic or even ontological theses.3° Each of these sectae would preserve its 
own identity and would structure logical production until practically the end 
of the century - they seem to disappear in the course of the two last decades. 
It is only recently that specialists have shown increased interest in these 
schools and their theses, offering us a more balanced image of the richness and 
the philosophical originality of the 12th century.?6 

These introductory remarks explain the plan of our study. We will be look- 
ing successively into the three scientiae sermocinales or trivium, grammar, dia- 
lectics, rhetoric, beginning with the commentaries (on Priscian, Aristotle, and 
Cicero). In the early 12th century the great masters whose names history has 


32  Metalogicon 11, c. 10; Bloch, John of Salisbury, c. 2.2. 

33 Anne Grondeux, "Guillaume de Champeaux, Joscelin de Soissons, Abélard et Gosvin 
d'Anchin: étude d'un milieu intellectuel," in Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des 
XI*/X1I* siècles. Textes, maîtres, débats, ed. Irène Rosier-Catach (Turnhout: 2011), 3-43. 

34 Yukio Iwakuma, “Alberic of Paris on Mont Ste Geneviève against Peter Abelard,’ in Logic 
and Language in the Middle Ages: A Volume in Honour of Sten Ebbesen, ed. L. Fink et al. 
(Leiden: 2013), 27-47. 

35 Sten Ebbesen and Yukio Iwakuma, “Logico-Theological Schools from the Second Half of 
the 12th Century: A List of Sources," Vivarium 30/1 (1992), 173—210. 

36 Klaus Jacobi, “Logic (ii): The Later Twelth Century, in A History of Twelfth-Century Phi- 
losophy, ed. Peter Dronke (Cambridge: 1988), 227-251; Alain de Libera and Irène Rosier, 
"La pensée linguistique médiévale," in Histoire des idées linguistiques, ed. Sylvain Auroux, 
2 vols. (Liège: 1992), vol. 11, 186-115; Sten Ebbesen, "What Must One Have an Opinion 
About, Vivarium 30/1 (1992), 62—79, repr. in Id., Topics in Latin philosophy (Ashgate: 2009), 
Chap. 5; John Marenbon, “Latin philosophy in the twelfth century, in Medieval Philoso- 
phy. An Historical and Philosophical Introduction, ed. Id. (London: 1998), 131-171, to name 
but a few of the recent works. 
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retained all seemed to have taught the three disciplines of the trivium, gram- 
mar, dialectics, and rhetoric, even if their works have not always been pre- 
served. This is the case of William of Champeaux, Abelard, and Thierry of 
Chartres. It seems that subsequently the masters tended to specialize.?? Thus 
Peter Helias, pupil of Thierry, only wrote about grammar and rhetoric. We will 
shed light, with respect to grammar, on the different periods that can be distin- 
guished in the 12th century. For dialectics, we shall first present the typology of 
texts and then describe the main authors and their "schools" For rhetoric a 
distinction must be made between the scholastic discipline and the different 
treatises, which take inspiration from Cicero, but have in fact very precise prac- 
tical objectives. We shall give some examples of the interaction of rhetoric 
with grammar and dialectics. 

This chosen perspective will allow us to weigh the importance of the trivium 
in 12th-century thought, and even in later medieval thought, as a propaedeutic 
to other disciplines. On one hand, the trivium gives thought a linguistic orien- 
tation, by granting the analysis of language a predominant position within 
philosophical and theological activity. On the other, beyond language, it is the 
base from which the great philosophical questions are addressed, particularly 
those pertaining to ontology and noetics. 


2 The Disciplines - The Trivium as a Propaedeutic 


24 Grammar 

Grammatical production in the 12th century, with respect to the more theoreti- 
cal works, derived mostly from Priscian's Institutions grammaticales. It is com- 
posed of commentaries and, for the second half of the 12th century, of treatises 
and quaestiones grammaticales. 

For the first half of the 12th century, three moments may be distinguished. 
The first is made up of what has been called the "tradition" of the Glosulae su- 
per Priscianum, composed of three large blocks: Glosulae super Priscianum 
maiorem (on the Institutiones 1-XV1), the Glosulae super Priscianum minorem 
(on the Institutiones XV11-XVI11),88 and the Notae Dunelmenses.?? The Glosulae 


37 Fredborg, "The unity of the trivium.” 

38 | Anonymus, Glosa Victorina super partem Prisciani de constructione, ed. Karin Margareta 
Fredborg, with the collaboration of Anne Grondeux and Irène Rosier-Catach, Studia Ar- 
tistarium 27 (Turnhout: 2011). 

39 Notae Dunelmenses, ed. Anne Grondeux and Irène Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillau- 
me de Champeaux et son école. Les Notae Dunelmenses (Durham, D. C.L., C.IV. 29), Studia 
Artistarium 43, (Turnhout: 2017); cf. Eaed., “William of Champeaux (c. 1070-1121), the 
Glosulae on Priscian and the Notae Dunelmenses’ Historia Linguistica 44:2-3 (2017), 
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date from the last decade of the nth century, and may have been composed in 
Laon. The manuscript witnesses are from the middle of the 12th century. The 
Glosulae are anonymous, and all the versions contain interpolations, signs of 
reworking, and additions: thus the initial section on the categorical nature 
of the voice is preserved in three different versions, parallel to the treatment of 
the voice in the commentaries on the Categories of the school of William 
of Champeaux.*? While some dissensions between William of Champeaux 
and the early versions of the Glosulae, raised in the Notae Dunelmenses, show 
that he is not the first author, it is nevertheless certain that William used them 
in his teaching. In different versions of the Glosulae there are direct traces of 
his intervention, identifiable by means of contemporary witnesses, especially 
in the Dialectica of Abelard where he refers to “Magister noster” or “Magister 
noster v.” The Glosulae appear as a stratified commentary, with each stratum 
concealing William’s innovations, which we find also in logical texts connected 
with his teachings, especially commentaries on the Categories.#! The Notae 
Dunelmenses contain six sets of “notes” on Priscianus Major, Priscianus Minor, 
and the De inventione. The Notae 11 and Iv on Priscianus Major correspond to 
the teachings of William of Champeaux at the end of his stay in Paris (c. 110- 
112). The others, which often refer to “master G.” correspond to the teaching of 
his pupils in the school he founded in Châlons after his election to the 
episcopate in 113, and allow for the completion of the first, the Notae 1, on 
Priscianus Major, the Notae v, on Priscianus Major, the Notae 111, also 


306—330; Eaed., "Les Glosulae super Priscianum et leur tradition," in Arts du langage et 
théologie, 107—179; Karin Margareta Fredborg, “Tractatus Glosarum Prisciani in ms. Vat. lat. 
1486,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 21 (1977), 27-44; Corneille Henri 
Kneepkens, "Master Guido and His View on Government: On Twelfth Century Linguistic 
Thought,” Vivarium 16 (1978), 108-141. 

40 Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école; Eaed., 
"Sur la nature catégorielle de la uox. Trois versions des Glosulae in Priscianum,” Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen âge 78 (2011), 259-333; Irène Rosier-Catach, “In- 
troduction,” in Arts du langage et théologie, YX—xv11; Yukio Iwakuma, "Vocales revisited," 
in The Word in Medieval Logic, Theology and Psychology, ed. Charles Burnett (Turnhout: 
2009), 81-171. 

41 Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école, Vol. 1, 
$1.3111c.; Yukio Iwakuma, “Pierre Abélard et Guillaume de Champeaux dans les premières 
années du xiie siècle: une étude préliminaire" in Langage, sciences, philosophie au X11* 
siècle. Actes de la table ronde internationale des 25-26 mars 1998, ed. Joël Biard (Paris:1999), 
92-123 ; Id., "William of Champeaux on Aristotle's Categories," in La tradition médiévale 
des Catégories (X11*-xv* siècles), ed. Joël Biard and Irène Rosier-Catach (Louvain/Paris: 
2003), 313-328; John Marenbon, "The tradition of Studying the Categories in the early 
Middle Ages (until 1200): a revised working catalogue of glosses, commentaries and trea- 
tises,” in Aristotle’s Categories in the Byzantine, Arabic and Latin Traditions, ed. Sten 
Ebbesen, John Marenbon, Paul Thom (Copenhague: 2013), 139-173. 
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on Priscianus Major, but from a later date, and distancing themselves from 
William’s teaching. This grammatical education linked to William of Cham- 
peaux is important, and in it one easily finds the opinions attributed to the 
grammarians that Abelard discussed, on subjects as important as the distinc- 
tion between significatio and nominatio, the substantive verb, the signification 
of the proposition, syncategorema, denominatives or the theory of predica- 
tion.#? Moreover, the discussions of the meaning of common and proper nouns 
show the linguistic dimension of the discussion of universals, with the Glosulae 
defending a realist conception similar to the one Abelard attributed to William 
of Champeaux, namely the “Material Essence Theory.”43 

William of Conches, who also wrote commentaries on Plato, Macrobius, Bo- 
ethius and Juvenal, was, according to John of Salisbury, the best grammarian of 
his time, after Bernard of Chartres.^^ William left two versions of his commen- 
tary on Priscian; the first, on the Institut. 1-XVI, around the year 1125, the second 


42 Fredborg, "Tractatus Glosarum Prisciani"; Ead., The Latin rhetorical commentaries by Thi- 
erry of Chartres (Toronto: 1988); Ead., "Notes on the Glosulae and its reception by William 
of Conches and Petrus Helias," in Arts du langage et théologie, 454—483; Ead., "William of 
Conches and his grammar" Iréne Rosier-Catach, "La notion de translatio, le principe de 
compositionalité et l'analyse de la prédication accidentelle chez Abélard,” in Langage, 
sciences, philosophie au X11* siècle, ed. Joël Biard (Paris: 1999), 125-164; Ead., “Abélard et les 
grammairiens: sur la définition du verbe et la notion d'inhérence;' in La tradition vive. 
Mélanges d'histoire des textes en l'honneur de Louis Holtz, ed. Pierre Lardet, Bibliologia 20 
(Turnhout: 2003), 143-159 ; Ead., “Abélard et les grammairiens: sur le verbe substantif et la 
prédication,” Vivarium 41/2 (2003), 176-248; Ead., "Priscien, Boéce, les Glosulae in Priscia- 
num, Abélard: les enjeux des discussions autour de la notion de consignification,’ Histoire, 
Epistémologie, Langage 25/2 (2003), 55-84; Ead., “Les discussions sur le signifié des propo- 
sitions chez Abélard et ses contemporains,” in Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non- 
assertive Language, ed. Alfonso Maierü and Luisa Valente, Lessico intellettuale europeo 
97 (Florence: 2004), 1-24; Ead., "Les controverses logico-grammaticales sur la signification 
des paronymes au début du x11° siècle,” in Compléments de substance. Études sur les pro- 
priétés accidentelles, offertes à Alain de Libera, ed. Christophe Erismann and Alexandrine 
Schniewind (Paris: 2008), 103-125; Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume 
de Champeaux et son école, Vol. 1, Section 2. 

43 Corneille Henri Kneepkens, “Nominalism and Grammatical Theory in the Late Eleventh 
and Early Twelfth Centuries. An explorative Study” Vivarium 30/1 (1992), 34-50; Julie 
Brumberg-Chaumont, "Sémantiques du nom propre: sources anciennes et discussions 
médiévales à l'époque d'Abélard," Histoire Epistémologie Langage 29/1 (2007), 137-166; 
Iréne Rosier-Catach, "Priscian on Divine Ideas and Mental Conceptions: The Discussions 
in the Glosulae in Priscianum, the Notae Dunelmenses, William of Champeaux and Abe- 
lard,” Vivarium 45 (2007), 219-237; Ead., "Les Glosulae super Priscianum: sémantique et 
universaux,” Documenti e studi per la storia della filosofia medievale 19 (2008), 123-177; 
Ead., “Les controverses logico-grammaticales"; Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu 
par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école, Vol. 1, §2.3.1. 

44 On Bernard, see Jean Jolivet, “Bernard of Chartres,” in Lexicon grammaticorum, ed. Harro 
Stammerjohann (Tübingen: 2009), 143. 
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on the whole of the Institutiones, around the year 1145.45 William of Conches 
read and integrated into his commentaries passages from the Glosulae, in the 
same way that Peter Helias, who probably only knew the first version of Wil- 
liam's Glosae, integrated passages from previous commentaries into his texts. 
Peter Helias' Summa super Priscianum follows Priscian's Institutiones but it is 
not a lemmatic commentary like the previous ones, which is why it replaced 
them rather quickly.^$ Certain themes or notions introduced by the Glosulae 
are taken up again and reworked in subsequent works, particularly the notion 
of causa inventionis: each part of the discourse has, in addition to its meaning, 
a causa inventionis, the purpose for which it was invented (thus common 
names are invented to signify a specific and distinct person different from oth- 
ers through a specific property), and a uis, officium, a function.’ The evolution 
of positions regarding the central question of the completeness of the utter- 
ance is manifest, with the Glosulae distinguishing the grammarian's point of 
view from that of the dialectician, and Peter Helias insisting on the difference 
between semantic completeness (secundum sensum) and syntactic complete- 
ness (secundum vocem ).^? 

As O. Kneepkens*? wrote, Peter Helias represents both the end of the tradi- 
tion that had started with the Glosulae and the beginning of a new tradition, 
that of the Summae, which would develop especially in the last quarter of the 
12th century.5° These summas are independent treatises on syntax, derived 
from Priscian's Institutiones XVII-XVIII, but exhibiting a structure of their 


45 Édouard Jeauneau, “Deux rédactions des gloses de Guillaume de Conches sur Priscien,” 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 27 (1960), 212—247, repr. in Id., Lectio Philos- 
ophorum (Amsterdam: 1973), 335-370; Karin Margareta Fredborg, "The Dependence of 
Petrus Helias' Summa super Priscianum on William of Conches’ Glose super Priscianum,” 
Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Áge Grec et Latin 11 (1973), 1—57; Ead., "Some notes on the 
Grammar of William of Conches; Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 37 (1981), 
21-41; Ead., “Notes on the Glosulae and its reception by William of Conches and Petrus 
Helias"; Ead., “William of Conches and his grammar.” 

46 Leo Reilly, Petrus Helias, Summa super Priscianum, Studies and Texts 113 (Toronto: 1993). 

47 Richard W. Hunt, “Hugutio and Petrus Helias," Medieval and Renaissances Studies 2/2 
(1950), 174-178, repr. in The History of Grammar in the Middle Ages. Collected Papers, ed. 
Geoffrey L. Bursill-Hall (Amsterdam: 1980), 145-149; Fredborg, "Notes on the Glosulae"; 
Ead., “William of Conches and his grammar,’ in Guillaume de Conches, 329—376. 

48 Ebbesen, “The Present King of France"; Kneepkens, “Master Guido." 

49 Corneille Henri Kneepkens, "The Priscianic Tradition,” in Sprachtheorien in Spätantike 
und Mittelalter," ed. Sten Ebbesen (Tübingen: 1995), 239-264, here 246. 

50 For the Summa Quoniam opificem, see Karin Margareta Fredborg, “The Priscian Commen- 
tary from the Second Half of the Twelfth Century: Ms Leiden BPL 154,” Histoire 
Epistémologie Langage 12/2 (1990), 53-68; Robert de Paris, ca. 1160, Uguccio ca. 180, Rob- 
ert Blund ca. 1180, Petrus Hispanus [non papa], see Hunt, “Hugutio and Petrus Helias," Id., 
"Studies on Priscian in the Twelfth Centuries. 11. The School of Ralph of Beauvais," 
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own, often containing questions (dutabilia) or sequences argued in the form of 
instantiae. During this same period commentaries continued to be written 
which, in a manner characteristic of the 12th century, belong to or make refer- 
ence to the "schools" or “sects.” R. Hunt had drawn attention to a group of simi- 
lar glosses on Priscian, composed in the second half of the 12th century, and we 
now have available the edition of long excerpts of the gloss Promisimus.5! This 
reportatio is a trove of information about the masters and their schools (Albri- 
cani, Melidunenses, Montani, Porretani, Heliste, Parvipontani),5* sometimes re- 
counting anecdotes about famous contemporaries such as Abelard, Alberic, 
Gilbert of Poitiers, and also Petrus Comestor.5? Among these masters Ralph of 
Beauvais stands out, he was an Englishman who had studied with Abelard and 
wrote several treatises and commentaries, notably the Liber Tytan containing 
grammatical notes based on verses from Ovid and Lucan. Several texts attest 
to the doctrinal influence of the Porretan current, as in the case of the gloss 
Promisimus, and even more so the Glosulae Porretane super Priscianum mi- 
norem, a fragment of a commentary on Priscianus Minor? The reflections 
stemming from Priscian intersect with those coming from the reading of the 
Categories or the Peri hermeneias, whether the subject is the semantics of the 
noun (significatio and nominatio), the semantics of the verb, or the analysis of 


Medieval and Renaissances Studies 2/1 (1950), 1-56, repr. in The History of Grammar in the 
Middle Ages, 39-94; Id., “Absoluta. The Summa of Petrus Hispanus on Priscianus minor," 
Historiographia Linguistica 2/1 (1975), 1-22, repr. in The History of Grammar in the Middle 
Ages, 95-116; Corneille Henri Kneepkens, “Ab omni homine habetur aliquod capud: a note 
on the Concept of Word-Order in 12th century Grammatical Thought" Vivarium 25/3 
(1987), 146—152; Id., "The Absoluta cuiuslibet attributed to P.H. Some notes on its transmis- 
sion and the use made of it by Robert Kilwardby and Roger Bacon,” in Medieval and Re- 
naissance Logic in Spain, ed. Ignacio Angelelli and Paloma Pérez-Ilzarbe (Hildesheim: 
2000), 373-403. 

51 Hunt, “Hugutio and Petrus Helias"; cf. Karin Margareta Fredborg, "Promisimus,' Cahiers 
de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 70 (1999), 81-228; Ead., "The Promisimus,” in Medi- 
eval Analyses in Language and Cognition, ed. Sten Ebbesen and Russell L. Friedman (Co- 
penhagen: 1999), 191-205. 

52 Hurt, “Hugutio and Petrus Helias," 78-93; Ebbesen and Iwakuma, “Logico-Theological 
Schools,’ 182-183; Iwakuma, "Alberic of Paris on Mont Ste Geneviève against Peter 
Abelard.” 

53 Hunt, “Hugutio and Petrus Helias,” 54-55. 

54 Radulphus Beluacensis, Liber Tytan, ed. Corneille Henri Kneepkens (Nijmegen: 1991); Cf. 
also his Glosae super Donatum, see Hunt, “Hugutio and Petrus Helias"; Corneille Henri 
Kneepkens, Ralph of Beauvais. Glosae super Donatum (Nijmegen: 1982). 

55 Fredborg and Kneepkens, "Grammatica Porretana,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Age 
Grec et Latin 57 (1988), 1-67. 
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the proposition, both in the schools of William of Champeaux and in those of 
Abelard and Gilbert. To take the example of a different school, that of the Mel- 
idunenses, let us point out the important discussions on the modalities of de re 
and de dicto, or on the propositional contents or dicta expressed by infinitive 
propositions; the analysis in Petrus Hispanus's Summa “Absoluta” is similar to 
that of the Ars meliduna.5® 

The summas from the later 12th century, which explicitly addressed ad- 
vanced students (provecti), made important contributions in matters of syn- 
tactic theory, notably through their discussions on the notions of subject (with 
the distinctions between logical subject: supponere locutioni and grammatical 
subject: supponere verbo), of regime (regimen), transitivity, and completeness.5” 
Some discussions are parallel to those found in the logics of the time, for 
example the anaphor or relatio, which leads to an analysis of the relations be- 
tween reference of the antecedent and reference of the relative, or the aut- 
onymic usages corresponding to the “material supposition.58 Similarly, the 
reflections of the grammarians on word order point to those of logicians re- 
garding the scope of quantifiers.?? It is quite remarkable to see that such 
logico-linguistic analyses rely as much on invented examples as on examples 
from classical authors. Thus, Ralph of Beauvais proposes very sophisticated 
syntactic and logical analyses of examples from Virgil, Statius, Ovid, Terence 
and other poets — incidentally without the slightest literary consideration 
(Ralph of Beauvais, Liber Tytan). The grammarians, who mainly consider Latin, 
are sometimes also interested in examples in vernacular language, such as in 
the glosses in Promisimus or Quoniam opificem.9? This focus on questions of 


56 Hunt, “Absoluta.” 

57 Kneepkens, “Ab omni homine habetur aliquod capud"; Id., “On mediaeval syntactic 
thought with special reference to the notion of construction,” Histoire Epistémologie Lan- 
gage 12 (1990), 139-176; Id., “The Absoluta cuiuslibet”; Fredborg, “William of Conches and 
his grammar?” 

58 Irène Rosier-Catach, “La suppositio materialis et la question de l'autonymie au Moyen 
Âge; in Parler des mots, Le fait autonymique en discours, ed. Jacqueline Authier-Revuz, 
Marianne Doury, and Sandrine Reboul-Touré (Paris: 2003), 21-55. 

59 Corneille Henri Kneepkens, “Supositio and Suponere in Twelfth Century Grammar,’ in Gil- 
bert de Poitiers et ses contemporains: aux origines de la Logica Modernorum, ed. Jean Jolivet 
and Alain de Libera, History of Logic 5 (Naples: 1987), 325-351. 

60 Corneille Henri Kneepkens, “R. Blund and the Theory of Evocation, in English Logic and 
Semantic from the end of the Twelfth Century to the Time of Ockham & Burley, ed. Henricus 
A.G. Braakhuis et al. (Nijmegen: 1981), 59-97; Id., Het Iudicium Constructionis. Het Leerstuk 
van de Constructio in de 2de Helft van de 12de Eeuw. Deel 1. Een Verkennende en Inleidende 
Studie; Deel 11. Uitgave van Robertus van Parijs’ Summa Breve sit’: Deel 111. Uitgave van 
Robert Blunds ‘Summa in Arte Grammatica Deel Iv. Werkuitgave van Petrus Hispanus’ 
(non-papa) Summa ‘Absoluta cuiuslibet’ (Nijmegen: 1987), vol. 1; Id., “On mediaeval 
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syntax led the masters to compose, in addition to the aforementioned sum- 
mas, Quaestiones grammaticales grouped into collections during the last quar- 
ter of the 12th century. A bit like the 13th-century collections of distinctiones, 
these summas dealt with different points of grammar (rules, definitions, etc.) 
in the form of an argued discussion and with the help of examples. At times 
this is very similar to the genre of grammatical sophismata from the 13th 
century! when the question has as its starting point an example combining 
several grammatical difficulties that are dealt with subsequently.9? 


2.2 Dialectics 

2.2.1 Major Hypotheses 

In the domain of logic, the leading figure in 12th-century historiography has 
long been Pierre Abelard. A revolutionary thinker, he was able to draw from the 
materials of the logica vetus a logic, a semantic, a psychology, and a metaphys- 
ics of a sophistication that commands admiration. He also illustrates the im- 
portance of the interactions between grammar and dialectics, as well as the 
osmosis between theological issues and developments in logic. However, the 
first half of the century had other major figures, the great masters who gave 
birth to the “schools” mentioned above. As recent works have brought to light 
the importance of these schools, they have called into question another histo- 
riographical tendency that made this century a preparation for the next, a 
moment of progressive and at times awkward elaboration of the “logic of the 
moderns” (logica modernorum), a masterpiece of formal university semantics 
that appeared at the turn of the 13th century. The 12th century was, more than 
any other, a "linguist" century, in which the language arts developed in a sym- 
biotic manner, permeated philosophical reflection, equipped the theological 
issues, which in turn enriched them with new perspectives, and honed the 
theoretical instruments. Grammarians, logicians, theologians, the authors of 


syntactic thought"; Id., "Transitivity, Intransitivity and Related Concepts in 12th Century 
Grammar. An explorative study,’ in De ortu Grammaticae. Studies in Medieval Grammar 
and Linguistic Theory in Memory of Jan Pinborg, ed. Geoffrey L. Bursill-Hall, Sten Ebbesen 
Sten, and E.F. Konrad Koerner (Amsterdam: 1990), 161-189; Karin Margareta Fredborg, The 
Latin rhetorical commentaries by Thierry of Chartres (Toronto: 1988); Ead., "The Priscian 
Commentary"; Libera and Rosier-Catach, "La pensée linguistique médiévale," Section 4. 

61 Irène Rosier, "Les sophismes grammaticaux au x111° siècle,” Medioevo 17 (1991), 175-230. 

62 Corneille Henri Kneepkens, “The Quaestiones Grammaticales of the ms. Oxford, Corpus 
Christi College 250: An Edition of the First Collection,” Vivarium 21/1 (1983), 1-34; Id., “The 
Quaestiones Grammaticales of the ms. Oxford, Corpus Christi College 250: An Edition of 
the Second Collection,’ Vivarium 23/2 (1985), 98-123; Id., “The Quaestiones Grammaticales 
of the ms. Oxford, Corpus Christi College 250: An Edition of the Third Collection,’ Vivari- 
um 27/2 (1989), 103-124. 
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the 12th century and their schools offered a unique moment of reflection on 
language with its own personality and consistency. 


2.2.2 Typology of Texts on Logic 
2.2.2.1 Commentaries on and Reception of Aristotle — logica vetus and 
logica nova 
Logic in the 12th century can be divided into two periods. The first is that of 
logica vetus, which, as reported by Abelard in his Dialectica (p. 146.1017), com- 
prises two works of Aristotle translated by Boethius, Categories and De 
interpretatione, the Isagoge by Porphyry, and four works by Boethius, De divi- 
sione, De differentiis topicis, De syllogismis categoricis, and De syllogismis hypo- 
theticis. These texts were already available in the Carolingian era, but began to 
be studied systematically at the end of the nth century when Boethius's com- 
mentaries became widely read.9? The second period is that of logica nova, in 
place by around u50, which saw the advent of Aristotle's Sophistical Refuta- 
tions and Prior Analytics, followed shortly thereafter by the Topics and Posterior 
Analytics, translated from the Greek into Latin by James of Venice. Medieval 
scholars did not confront the Aristotelian Organon directly, whether vetus or 
novus. They relied significantly on the commentaries available to them — those 
by Boethius on logica vetus, Michael of Ephesus's on Sophistical Refutations, 
and John Philoponus's on Analytics, with the two latter ones having also been 
translated from Greek to Latin by James of Venice.9* It is only after the latter 
had thus made a collection of Greek scholia accessible in Latin that 12th-cen- 
tury logicians became enthusiastic about the Sophistical Refutations, which 
alone, in the 12th century, gave rise to a rich series of commentaries.55 


63 See Giulio D'Onofrio, Fons scientiae. La dialettica nel'Occidente tardo-antico (Naples: 
1986); John Marenbon, Medieval Philosophy: An Historical and Philosophical Introduction 
(London: 2006); Id., "Logic before 1100: The Latin Tradition,” Handbook of the History of 
Logic, vol. 2, ed. Dov M. Gabbay, and John Woods (Amsterdam: 2008), 1-63; "Logic at the 
turn of the Twelfth Century: a synthesis," ibid., 65-81 (and in Arts du langage et théologie, 
181-217). 

64 For a clarification on the attribution of those translations to James, see Sten Ebbesen, 
"Jacques de Venise," in L'Islam médiéval en terres chrétiennes. Science et idéologie, ed. Max 
Lejbowicz (Villeneuve d'Ascq: 2008), 15-132; Id., "Anonymus Aurelianensis 11, Aristotle, 
Alexander, Porphyry and Boethius. Ancient Scholasticism and 12th century Western Eu- 
rope," Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Áge Grec et Latin 16 (1976), 1-128, here 7-13; Id., “Jaco- 
bus Veneticus on the Posterior Analytics and some early 13th century Oxford Masters on 
the Elenchi" Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 21 (1977), 1-9, here 1-3. 

65 Sten Ebbesen, “Anonymi Aurelianensis 1 Commentarium in Sophisticos Elenchos,’ Ca- 
hiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 34 (1979), 1-XLV1II + 1-200, here v11. 
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As for logica vetus, until recently we had only works by Abelard at our dis- 
posal.® The research of L.M. de Rijk, Y. Iwakuma and J. Marenbon brought to 
light the existence of an important production of commentaries which are 
now beginning to be edited.” John Marenbon distributes the production of 
the first half of the 12th century across a spectrum ranging from the pure para- 
phrase to the analysis of isolated problems in the Stagirite. On one side of the 
spectrum are the literal commentaries, and on the other, those based on ques- 
tions and answers. Many commentaries were ‘composites’, mixing paraphrase 
and analysis of problems. Few commentaries can be attributed to an author or, 
failing that, to one of the schools of logic; the commentaries are normally iden- 
tified by means of abbreviations, such as P for those on Porphyry, or C for those 
on the Categories.9? Abelard is an exception — but certain attributions are now 
being challenged.9? A commentary normally only survives in a single manu- 
script; however, as has been observed with the Glosulae, when there are several 
manuscripts, the versions differ significantly, sometimes with alternative treat- 
ments being juxtaposed for the same lemma. This is surely the result of the use 
of the commentary by different masters, who may have divergent opinions. It 
is then difficult to speak of a "same text.””° 


66 Cf. infra, n. 126. 

67 Lambert Marie De Rijk, Logica modernorum. A contribution to the History of Early Termin- 
ist Logic, vol. 1, On the Twelfth Century Theories of Fallacy (Assen: 1962); Id., vol. 11, The Ori- 
gin and Early Development of the Theory of Supposition (Assen: 1967); Anonymus 
d'Orvillensis, Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, ed. Sten Ebbesen, in Cahiers de 
l'Institut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 70 (1999), 229-423; Sten Ebbesen, “A Porretanean 
Commentary on Aristotle’s ‘Categories’ in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 
72 (2001), 35-88; Heine Hansen, “An Early Commentary on Boethius’ Topics,’ Cahiers de 
l'Institut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 76 (2005), 45-130; Yukio Iwakuma, “Pseudo-Rabanus 
super Porphyrium,’ Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen âge 75 (2008), 43- 
196; Peter King, “Pseudo-Joscelin. The Treatise on Genera and Species,” in Oxford Studies in 
Medieval Philosophy, ed. Robert Pasnau, vol. 2 (Oxford: 2014), 104-211; Anonymi Glossae 
"Doctrinae Sermonum," ed. by Peter King, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 
206A 11 (Turnhout: 2016). 

68 John Marenbon, "Medieval Latin Commentaries and Glosses on Aristotelian Logical 
Texts, Before c. 1150 A.D." in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts, ed. 
Charles Burnett, Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts 23 (London: 1993), 77-140, repr. and 
extended in Id., Aristotelian Logic, Platonism and the Context of Early Medieval Philosophy 
in the West (Aldershot: 2000), 11. 

69 Christopher J. Martin, "A Note on the Attribution of the Literal Glosses in Paris, BNF, lat. 
13368 to Peter Abaelard,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 605-646; Margaret Cameron, 
"Abelard's Early Glosses: Some Questions,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 647—662. 

70 John Marenbon and Caterina Tarlazzi, “Logic,” in The European Book in the Twelfth Centu- 
ry, ed. Erik Kwakkel and Rodney Thomson (Cambridge: 2019), 215-239; cf. references giv- 
enin footnote 33 above. 
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Starting in 150 the rest of Aristotle's logical works in Latin began to circulate 
widely. That does not mean that the form of the commentaries changed radi- 
cally, nor even that all the new texts were read, studied, and commented on 
immediately. While the production of commentaries, already important dur- 
ing the period of the logica vetus, constituted one of the most intense activities 
of the schools in the second half of the century, several decades would pass 
before all those new texts were taken into account and commented on. Abe- 
lard cites from memory the Sophistical Refutations,” which were rapidly suc- 
cessful. As with the Topics, they are used by Adam of Balsham in his Ars 
disserendi, which some think should be dated from 1140, rather than 1132, as is 
usually considered.7? Sten Ebbesen lists no fewer than thirty commentaries on 
the Sophistical Refutations, most of them anonymous and likely to have been 
produced in the 12th century.” The oldest extant one dates from 1140.74 The 
study of fallaciae, directly linked to the Sophistical Refutations, will profoundly 
mark the medieval logica nova, as well as the semantics of the theologians.”° 
The other texts of logica nova did not experience the same success. The dis- 
semination and impact of the Prior Analytics is much less spectacular, and 
more difficult to define. In this day and age the only known extant 12th-century 
commentary, by the Anonymus Aurelianensis Tertius, is dated to the years 
1160—80 by its editor."6 As S. Ebbesen noted, this text must have had predeces- 
sors, to which it refers.” Abelard knew at least one part of Aristotle's text, 


71 De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 1, 56 sq; Aristotle, Analytica priora, ed. Lorenzo Minio- 
Paluello, Aristoteles latinus 111 1-4, 433—436, for the references to logica nova in Abelard's 
Logica “ingredientibus.” 

72 Adam Parvipontanus, Ars Disserendi, ed. Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, Twelfth Century Logic: 
Text and Studies, vol. 1 (Rome: 1956); John Marenbon, Early Medieval Philosophy (London- 
New York: 1983), 131. 

73 Sten Ebbesen, “Medieval Latin Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts of 
the Twelfth and Thirteen Centuries,” in Glosses and Commentaries, 129-177. 

74 Ebbesen, “Medieval Latin Glosses,” 134; De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 1, 187 sqq. 

75 Luisa Valente, Phantasia contrarietatis. Contraddizioni scritturali, discorso teologico e arti 
del linguaggio nel De tropis loquendi di Pietro Cantore (1197) (Florence: 1997); Ead., “Falla- 
ciae et théologie dans la seconde moitié du x11° siècle, in Medieval Analyses in Language 
and cognition, ed. S. Ebbesen and R. Friedman (Copenhagen: 1999), 207—236; Ead., Logique 
et théologie: les écoles parisiennes entre 1150 et 1220 (Paris: 2008). 

76 Ebbesen, “Analyzing Syllogisms or Anonymus Aurelianensis 111 — the (presumably) Earli- 
est Extant Latin Commentary on the Prior Analytics and its Greek Model," Cahiers de 
l'Institut du Moyen Áge Grec et Latin 37 (1981), 1-20 (repr. in Id., Greek-Latin Philosophical 
Interaction (Ashgate: 2008), Chap. 3). 

77 Ebbesen, “The Prior Analytics in the Latin West: 12th-13th Centuries,” in Aristotelian Logic 
East and West, 500-1500: On Interpretation and Prior Analytics in Two Traditions, ed. Mar- 
garet Cameron and John Marenbon, Vivarium 48 1/2 (2010), 96-133, here 100. 
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from which he cites a passage in his Dialectica."8 While we find the Prior Ana- 
lytics in the Heptateuchon, it seems that most 12th-century authors were satis- 
fied with Boethius's treatise on categorical syllogisms.7? They were apparently 
even less enthusiastic about the Posterior Analytics, though they knew of their 
existence, as John of Salisbury attests.80 The Topics, which Adam of Balsham 
had before his eyes, would also take some time to be integrated; no commen- 
tary produced during this century has ever been uncovered?! whereas we have 
some fifteen commentaries on the De differentiis topicis.82 


2.2.2.2 The Treatises - Summas on Logic 

The exposition of an author's and/or of a school’s logical knowledge in the form 
of a general treatise, or of a “summa,” is clearly less common than the com- 
mentary, from which the former borrows many elements.9? From the period of 
logica vetus, a Dialectica that could be by Garland of Besançon is dated before 
1075 by its editor?* but could have been written during the first decades of 
the 12th century.®> Abelard's Dialectica, written over quite a long period, was 
possibly completed around 116.85 Adam of Balsham's Ars disserendi, already 


78 Christopher J. Martin, "The Development of Logic in the Twelfth Century,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of Medieval Philosophy, ed. Robert Pasnau and Christina van Dyke, vol. 1 
(Cambridge: 2010), 129-145; Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, “Note sull'Aristotele latino medieval. 
VIN, I ‘Primi Analytici’: la redazione carnutense usata da Abelardo et la Vulgata’ con 
scolii tradotti dal greco," Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 46 (1954), Faci. 1, 211-223, here 
217-218. 

79 Ebbesen, “The Prior Analytics,’ 97-98. 

80 David Bloch, “James of Venice and the Posterior Analytics," Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen 
Âge Grec et Latin 78 (2008), 37-50; Id., “John of Salisbury, ‘John’ the Translator, and the 
Posterior Analytics,” Classica et Mediaevalia 61 (2010), 267-291, here 268. 

81 There is, however, a reference — see Ebbesen, "Anonymi Aurelianensis I Commentarium," 
vi. 

82 Neils J. Green-Pedersen, The Tradition of the Topics in the Middle Ages. The Commentaries 
on Aristotles and Boethius' “Topics” (Munich: 1984), 124, 137-138 and 163 sqq., cf. Heine 
Hansen, “In Voce / In Re in a Late xith century commentary on Boethius' Topics,” in Arts 
du langage et théologie, 363—376; Sten Ebbesen, “An argument is a soul,” in Arts du langage 
et théologie, 695—708. 

83 John Marenbon, “Logic at the turn of the Twelfth Century,” in Handbook of History of Log- 
ic, vol. 2, Mediaeval and Renaissance Logic, ed. Dov Gabbay and John Wood (Amsterdam: 
2008), 65-81, here 70-71. 

84  Garlandus Compotista, Dialectica, ed. Lambert Marie de Rijk (Assen: 1959). 

85 Irène Rosier, "Évolution des notions d'equivocatio et univocatio au XII* siècle” in 
Lumbiguité, cinq études historiques, ed. Irène Rosier (Lille: 1988), 103-166, here 105, n. 6; for 
the problems of attribution, see Yukio Iwakuma, "Vocales or early nominalists,” Traditio 
47 (1992), 37-110, here 47-54; Marenbon, “Logic at the turn of the Twelfth Century: a syn- 
thesis,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 181-217, here 205-206. 

86 Petrus Abaelardus, Dialectica, ed. Lambert Marie de Rijk (Assen: 1970); for dating see Con- 
stant J. Mews, “On dating the works of Peter Abelard,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
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mentioned,®’ can also be classified as this type of text. The second half of the 
century offers texts that sum up and develop the theses of the schools they 
belong to, such as, for the nominales, the Summa dialectice artis by William of 
Lucca, who made Abelard his hero, the Porretan Compendium logicae Porreta- 
num, and Ars Meliduna by the disciples of Robert of Melun.88 Written between 
1155-70, and perhaps more precisely after 1165 in Paris or its surroundings, the 
Compendium logicae Porretanum is our main witness for Porretan logic.9? 

In addition to these treatises there are texts that are above all manifestos, 
whose role it is to list, without necessarily developing, the main theses of their 
sect, sometimes with a few analyses, such as the De sententia magistri nostri 
Alberici (C25 in J. Marenbon's classification),?? the Secta Meliduna or the Posi- 
tiones nominalium.?! 


littéraire du moyen âge 52 (1985), 3-134, here 95-10, repr. in Id., Abelard and His Legacy 
(Aldershot: 2001), v11 ; Lambert Marie De Rijk, “Peter Abelard’s semantics and his doctrine 
of Being," Vivarium 24 (1986), 85-127, here 103-108; John Marenbon, The Philosophy of Pe- 
ter Abelard (Cambridge: 1997), 36-93; John Marenbon, "Abélard, le verbe ‘être’ et la prédi- 
cation,” in Langage, sciences, philosophie au x11* siècle, ed. Joël Biard (Paris: 1999), 199—215, 
here 200-202. 

87  Seesupra,n.72. 

88 Henricus A.G. Braakhuis, “Signification, Appellation and Predication in the Ars Melidu- 
na," in Gilbert de Poitiers et ses contemporains, 107-120; Joël Biard, "Sémantique et Ontolo- 
gie dans l'Ars Meliduna;" in Gilbert de Poitiers et ses contemporains, 121-144; Id., “Le langage 
et l'incorporel. Quelques réflexions à partir de l'Ars Meliduna,’ in Langage, sciences, phi- 
losophie au X11* siècle, ed. Joël Biard (Paris: 1999), 217-234. 

89 Christopher J. Martin, "The Compendium Logicae Porretanum: A Survey of Philosophical 
Logic from the School of Gilbert of Poitiers,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et 
Latin 46 (1983), x1x-x1v1, here XIX-XX; Compendium Logicae Porretanum, ed. by Sten 
Ebbesen, Karin Margareta Fredborg, Lauge Olaf Nielsen, ibid., 1-93; Sten Ebbesen, “Por- 
retaneans on Propositions," in Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non-assertive Language, 
ed. Alfonso Maiert and Luisa Valente (Florence: 2004), 129-139; Luisa Valente, “Logica e 
teologia trinitaria in Pietro Lombardo e nel trattato porretano Summa Zwettlensis,’ in 
Pietro Lombardo. Atti del xL111 Convegno storico internazionale (Todi, 8-10 ottobre: 2006), 
ed. Enrico Menestó (Spoleto: 2007), 23-49; Ead., "Supposition Theory and Porretan Theol- 
ogy: Summa Zwettlensis and Dialogus Ratii et Everardi" Vivarium 51 (2013), 19-144. 

90  Marenbon, “Medieval Latin Commentaries"; see Yukio Iwakuma, “Nominalia,” Didascalia 
1 (1995), 47-88; Id., “Influence,” in The Cambridge companion to Abelard, ed. Jeffrey E. 
Brower and Kevin Guilfroy (Cambridge: 2004), 305-335, here 332, n. 25 and 333, n. 78. 

91 Anonymus, Positiones nominalium, ed. Sten Ebbesen, in "Two Nominalist Texts,’ Cahiers 
de l'Institut du Moyen Áge Grec et Latin 61 (1991), 429—440; Ebbesen, "What Must One Have 
an Opinion About, 62-63; for an incomplete but very extensive list of sources, see 
Ebbesen and Iwakuma, “Logico-Theological Schools then Iwakuma, "Alberic of Paris on 
Mont Ste Geneviève against Peter Abelard,” in Logic and Language in the Middle Ages, 
27-47. 
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2.2.2.3 Introductiones 

The Introductiones probably take their name from Boethius's Introductio ad syl- 
logismos categoricos.9? Y. Iwakuma lists eight Introductiones??: Introductiones 
dialectice artis secundum Wilgelmum; Introductiones dialectice artis secun- 
dum magistrum G. Paganellum — both are by William of Champeaux or his 
school (see infra, 2.2.3.2);94 Introductiones Montanae maiores?” (which are 
much more than an introduction); Introductiones Montanae minores,?9 from 
Alberic's school; the Abbreviatio Montana,?? Montani, possibly Albricani; the 
Introductiones Duacenses,?8 Porretan; the Introductiones dialecticae Beroline- 
ses; the first part of a text edited by L.M. de Rijk under the name of Excerpta 
Norimbergensia;?? the Introductiones Guelferbytanae.100 


2.2.2.4 Varia 

Among the typical 12th-century literary forms are the collections of instantiae. 
The instantia is a counter-argument, which can be in bad faith, sophistic, or 
impeccably valid. Y. Iwakuma distinguishes two types of texts with recourse to 
this method of argumentation through instantiae: the first is made up of lists 
of arguments and instantiae in opposition. This is a dialectical game, which 
consists in retorting to all sorts of oppositions, especially sophistic ones. In the 
second type the authors use the instantiae, which should then be valid, to re- 
fute arguments that might be used to oppose their theses.!?! 


92 Christopher]. Martin, "They had added not a single tiny proposition’: the reception of the 
Prior Analytics in the first half of the twelfth century in Aristotelian Logic East and West, 
500-1500: On Interpretation and Prior Analytics in Two Traditions, ed. Margaret Cameron 
and John Marenbon, Vivarium 48 1/2 (2010), 159192, here 182. 

93 Yukio Iwakuma, "Introductiones Duacenses in dialecticam. An Edition,’ Veritas 16 (1996), 
21-35, here 21, n. 2. 

94 Anonymus, Introductiones dialecticae artis secundum Wilgelmum and secundum G. Pa- 
ganellum, ed. Yukio Iwakuma, "Introductiones dialecticae artis secundum magistrum G. 
Paganellum Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 63 (1993), 45-14. 

95 X Anonoymi Introductiones Montane Maiores, ed. Egbert P. Bos and Joke Spruyt (Leuven: 
2017). 

96 Anonymus, Introductiones Montane minores, ed. De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 11.2, 
7-71. 

97 Anonymus, Abbreviatio Montana, ed. De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 11.2, 7-71. 

98  Iwakuma, "Introductiones Duacenses in dialecticam." 

99 De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 11.2, 13-118. 

100 Anonymus, Introductiones Guelferbytanae, ed. Iwakuma, in "Vocales or early nominalists.” 

101 Yukio Iwakuma, "Instantiae Revisited,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Áge Grec et Latin 44 
(1983), 61-80; see also Sten Ebbesen and Yukio Iwakuma, "Instantiae and Twelfth Century 
‘Schools’ Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 44 (1983), 81-85. 
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Among other texts of unusual format is the Dialogus of Porretan inspiration 
by Evrard of Ypres, a Cistercian who stages a discussion between himself and 
Ratius, a Greek who defends Porretan positions and who, in the discussion, 
wins almost all the arguments.!02 


2.2.3 Authors and Schools 

The main periods in which the arts of the trivium were taught include those of 
the Abelardian Nominales, Alberic's Montani or Albricani, Gilbert of Poitiers's 
Porretani, and Adam of Balsham's Parvipontani. The authors, by joining one of 
these sects, adopted all or part of their list of often spectacular theses through 
which they defined themselves and opposed their competitors. 


2.2.31 Prevocales/Vocales 

Recent research into the period preceding the teachings of Abelard has pro- 
duced material for important discussions and divergent hypotheses, interest- 
ing both historically and from the point of view of theory and methodology. 
This is the period that saw the development of the Parisian schools, growing 
from a movement that started in the late nth century in the cathedral schools 
of Reims, Loches, Bec, Chartres, and Laon.!°? Abelard, already trained in the 
arts of language, arrived around the year 1100 in Paris, where William of Cham- 
peaux was teaching. Several witnesses mention an opposition between reales 
and vocales, or more exactly, they tell of how the old teaching of the reales 
(those in favour of a logica in re) was undermined by innovations introduced 
by the vocales (proponents of a logica in voce). Who then were these vocales? 
Initially, *vocalism" correlated with the position defended by the young Abe- 
lard ever since his "literal glosses,” to whom may be added a certain number of 
authors called “vocalists” in the chronicles. Y. Iwakuma exhumed a series of 
unpublished "vocalist" texts, especially commentaries on Porphyry, which he 
opposed to realist texts, represented by commentaries on the logica vetus that 
were attributed notably to William of Champeaux.104 


102 See Nikolaus M. Haring, “A Latin Dialogue on the Doctrine of Gilbert of Poitiers," Mediae- 
val Studies 15 (1953), 243-289; cf. infra. 

103 For the historical context, see Jacques Verger, La renaissance du X11* siécle (Paris: 1996); 
Cédric Giraud, “La sacra pagina et les écoles du premier xi1* siècle, Arts du langage et 
théologie, 235-246. 

104 Iwakuma, "Vocales or early nominalists"; Id., “Nominalia”; John Marenbon, “Vocalism, 
nominalism and the commentaries on the Categories from the earlier twelfth century,” 
Vivarium 30/1 (1992), 51-61. 
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In a second phase, however, with the study of new witnesses, the interpreta- 
tions became more refined. J. Marenbon and Y. Iwakuma characterize “vocal- 
ism strictly speaking” as a position on universals and a particularist ontology 
defended by Abelard at the time of his quarrel with William of Champeaux, 
and distinguish it from “prevocalism” or “proto-vocalism”1%5 The characteriza- 
tion of the latter group is not just chronological but is defined by several crite- 
ria: on one hand, the designation of the object of the logical discipline as being 
voces (words), on the other, a certain way of understanding and explaining the 
textbooks of the logico-grammatical corpus as discussions about words, not 
things. Indeed, we see emerging in dialectical and grammatical commentaries 
a practice that asks if a given utterance deals with voces or with res, if, for ex- 
ample, the word “substance” as it occurs in the Categories should be taken as 
“designating a thing” (in designatione rerum) or “a word” (in designatione vo- 
cum). A similar question arises regarding the “subject” of Isagoge, Categories or 
Peri Hermeneias. William of Champeaux, in his commentary on Categories as 
well as in the Notae Dunelmenses, always defends the idea that a category, for 
example a grammatical category, is first grasped in designatione rerum, then 
secondarily, because things are signified by names, in designatione vocum.196 It 
has therefore been proposed that the term “vocalism” be reserved for the 
school of Abelard, at the time when the discussions about the universals take 
on an “ontological” dimension, which presupposes that such would essentially 
be their nature, with the oppositions preceding this period being of an “exeget- 
ical” nature, with no real philosophical significance. 

Yet this distinction between "vocalism" and “prevocalism” cannot be simply 
made in those terms. On the one hand we see that oppositions of a philosoph- 
ical nature preceded the discussion between Abelard and William of Cham- 
peaux reported in Historia calamitatum:°7 this is obvious in the quarrel 
between Anselm of Canterbury and Roscelin, the acknowledged initiator 
of vocalism; moreover, the Epistola de incarnatione verbi, where his vocalist 
theses are presented, cannot be reduced toasimple “language focused” approach 
(J. Marenbon’s expression). To grasp these philosophical issues, it became nec- 
essary to expand the “question of universals" beyond the question of the 
nature of genres and species raised in Porphyry's Isagoge, and acknowledge 
the varied nature of the questionings. The problems that spawned the divi- 
sions, which existed and were defended in the texts, included in the early 12th 


105 For “prevocalism,” see Marenbon, "Logic at the turn"; for “proto-vocalism,” see Iwakuma, 
“Vocales revisited." 

106 Iwakuma, "Vocales revisited"; Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume de 
Champeaux et son école, 82.2.1. 

107 Petrus Abaelardus, Historia calamitatum, ed. Jacques Monfrin (Paris: 1959). 
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century not only this question, inherited from Porphyry and from Boethius’ 
reading and interpretation of the Isagoge, but also discussions about loci in the 
Topics, the meaning of common, proper and collective names in Priscian, the 
consequences and modalities, the theory of the proposition, the nature of 
what is “common,” etc.108 

It is important to bear in mind that most of the texts of the pre-Abelard 
period, which Y. Iwakuma patiently studied, are anonymous and undated, ren- 
dering any attempt to establish chronologies a risky affair. However, while ab- 
solute dating is difficult, the comparison of witnesses makes it possible to 
establish relative chronologies, hence to arrange the witnesses in order and 
understand the evolution of arguments. Three names can be mentioned here. 

Roscelin of Compiégne, born around the middle of the nth century, re- 
mains one of history’s first standard-bearers of nominalism, or "vocalism" — 
especially because Anselm of Canterbury attacked his work. Almost nothing 
is known about him, and no important works by him have survived; what is 
known about his theories comes from his critics, Anselm as well as Abelard, 
who was Roscelin's pupil in Loches. A long letter to Abelard and the account of 
Otto of Freising some seventy years later inform us that Roscelin's “vocalism” 
included a conception of dialectics as an art dealing above all with words (vo- 
ces) rather than with things.!?? If we examine all of the theses maintained by 
Roscelin, we see that they include ontological, semantic and mereological 
theses, but also a theological thesis, which Anselm forcefully disparaged, and 
according to which the three persons of the Trinity are three res."° J. Jolivet 
demonstrated the patent doctrinal coherence of this ensemble.!!! 

Several identities have been proposed for “Garlandus,” author of a Dialectica 
(cf. supra). The work has all the characteristics of an in voce approach, by 
systematically explaining the five predicables and the ten categories as being 
voces, not things — which will not be, it should be noted, the mode of presenta- 
tion of universals adopted by Abelard. However, his treatment of predication 
and consequences uses ontological positions, and this further weakens the cri- 
teria proposed to distinguish between prevocalism and vocalism.!? 


108 See Marenbon, "Logic at the turn,” for a synthesis and more precise references. 

109 Gesta Frederici 1 Imperatoris, ed. Georg Waitz and Bernhard von Simson (Hannover- 
Leipzig: 1912), 69. 

110 Constant J. Mews, “Nominalism and Theology before Abaelard. New Light on Roscelin of 
Compiegne,” Vivarium 30/1 (1992), 4-33, here 32-33, repr. in Id., Reason and Belief in the 
Age of Roscelin and Abelard (Ashgate: 2002), v11. 

111 Jean Jolivet, "Trois variations médiévales sur l'universel et l'individu: Roscelin, Abélard et 
Gilbert de la Porrée," Revue de métaphysique et de morale 1 (1992), 11-155. 

112 Christopher J. Martin, “Utrum: Garland, Sophisms, and the Nature of Vocalism,” to be 
published. 
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The same observation can be made from the reading of a commentary on 
the Topics attributed to Arnulf of Orléans, an author associated with Roscelin 
and Robert of Paris, pupils of a certain John who, according to the Historia 
francica, taught the ars sophistica vocalis 3 This commentary, dating from the 
very end of the uth century or the beginning of the 12th century, presents a 
typically in voce exposition of the dialectical loci, but H. Hansen has also shown 
the interest of its developments on the nature of the predicables, and the pos- 
sible link with the criticisms that Anselm directed at Roscelin.!!^ 

Alain de Libera had already established the plural nature of the *quarrel of 
universals"!5 These new perspectives, and the better but still incomplete 
knowledge of the unedited texts, confirmed his findings by showing the links 
existing between the different questions, and by ceasing to grant exclusive pri- 
macy to the ontological dimension, so as to integrate more systematically the 
mereological, semantic, noetic and theological dimensions. 


2.2.3.2 William of Champeaux and His School 

On William of Champeaux (c. 1070-1121) there is again scarcely any direct in- 
formation.!6 His teachings are described in Abelard's famous Historia calami- 
tatum and there are also echoes of it in the Vita prima Gosvini.!" Having trained 
with Manegold, he studied with Anselm of Laon, and came to Paris to teach the 
trivium, probably before 1095, at the cathedral school of Notre Dame. His dis- 
putes with Abelard are well known, especially from the account given of it in 
the Historia Calamitatum.!? During his career William of Champeaux touched 
on the three arts of the trivium and, naturally, also on theology. Y. Iwakuma 
proposed attributions of a certain number of texts to him (two Introductiones, 
commentaries on the Categories and Interpretatione, as well as a commentary 


113 Martin Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, vol. 12 (Paris: 1781), 36c. 

114 Hansen, “An Early Commentary”; Id., “In Voce / In Re”; Ebbesen, "An argument is a soul." 

115 Alain de Libera, La Querelle des universaux. De Platon à la fin du Moyen Áge (Paris: 1996); 
Id., L'Art des généralités. Théories de l'abstraction (Paris: 1999). 

116 Constant J. Mews, “Logica in the Service of Philosophy: William of Champeaux and his 
Influence” in Schrift, Schreiber, Schenker. Studien zur Abtei Sankt Viktor zu Paris und zu den 
Viktorinern, ed. Rainer Berndt, Corpus Victorinum. Instrumenta 1 (Berlin: 2005), 77-117; 
Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école, in par- 
ticular §1.2.3.1. 

117 Anne Grondeux, “Guillaume de Champeaux, Joscelin de Soissons, Abélard et Gosvin 
d'Anchin: étude d'un milieu intellectuel," in Arts du langage et théologie, 3-43. 

118 Constant J. Mews, “William of Champeaux, the Foundation of Saint-Victor (Easter 1111), 
and the Evolution of Abelard’s Early Career,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 83-104; Anne 
Grondeux, “Sainteté et grammaire. Figures d'une mésentente. Gosvin d'Anchin, Bernard 
d'Anchin et les Notae Dunelmenses," in Parva pro magnis munera, ed. Monique Goullet 
(Turnhout: 2009), 607—642; Charles de Miramon, "Quatre notes biographiques sur Guil- 
laume de Champeaux,’ in Arts du langage et théologie, 45-82. 
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on Isagoge called P3).19 This commentary defends a realist position, but which 
is not identical to the theory of the material essence attributed by Abelard to 
William.!?° Recent research tends to show that it is more prudent to speak of a 
school of William, to reconstruct his positions from concordant witnesses, 
rather than attributing texts to him by name."?! This also applies to grammar: 
the considerable work carried out in the last few years on the Glosulae in 
Priscianum has shown that they are closely related to his other teachings.!?2 
The Notae Dunelmenses are a good witness of William’s teachings, not only 
in grammar and semantics in the Notae on Priscian (see supra 2.1), but also 
on rhetoric in the Notae on the De inventione.?? It is remarkable to observe 
the links, with sometimes literal correspondences between the different com- 
mentaries, commentaries between the one on the Categories (with Commen- 
tary C8) and on Priscian, but also specifically on the question of time in the 
Notae on the De inventione; furthermore the theses defended are subsequently 
cited and discussed by Abelard.?^ An abbreviation of the Moralia or Commen- 
tary on Job might also give an example of his theological production, as well as 


119 Yukio Iwakuma, "Pierre Abélard et Guillaume de Champeaux dans les premières années 
du xr1° siècle: une étude préliminaire"; Id., “William of Champeaux on Aristotle's Catego- 
ries"; Id., "Pseudo-Rabanus super Porphyrium." 

120 John Marenbon, “Life, milieu and intellectual context,’ in The Cambridge companion to 
Abelard, ed. Jeffrey E. Brower, Kevin Guilfroy (Cambridge: 2004), 13-44. Libera, L'Art des 
généralités, 309-314; Rosier-Catach, “Les Glosulae super Priscianum: sémantique et uni- 
versaux”; Julie Brumberg-Chaumont, "Le probléme du substrat des accidents constitutifs 
dans les commentaires à l'Isagoge d'Abélard et du Pseudo-Raban (P3), in Compléments de 
substance, 67-84; Ead., "Grammaire et logique du nom d'après les Gloses sur Priscien de 
Guillaume de Conches,’ in Guillaume de Conches, 377-465; Christophe Erismann, 
L'homme commun. La genése du réalisme ontologique durant le haut Moyen áge latin (Paris: 
2011); Id., "Penser le commun: le probléme de l'universalité métaphysique aux ne et 12e 
siècles,” in Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des XIe et XIIe siècles, 373-392; Id., 
“Realism,” in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy: Philosophy between 500 and 1500 
(Dordrecht: 2011), 108—112; cf. the confrontation of the different descriptions in Caterina 
Tarlazzi, Individui universali. Il realismo di Gualtiero di Mortagne nel x11 secolo (Barcelona- 
Rome: 2018), $4.1. 

121 See Irène Rosier-Catach, "Introduction," in Arts du langage et théologie, 1x -xxv11; Ead. 
“Uox’ and ‘Oratio’ in Early Twelfth Century Grammar and Dialectic,” Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen áge 78 (2011), 47-129; Marenbon, "Logic at the turn"; Mar- 
garet Cameron, “The Development of Early Twelfth Century Logic: a Reconsideration,” in 
Arts du langage et théologie, 677—694. 

122 See supra and Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, "Les Glosulae super Priscianum et leur tradi- 
tion,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 107-179; and Eaed., Priscien lu par Guillaume de 
Champeaux et son école. 

123 See the synthesis by John Ward, “Rhetoric in the time of William of Champeaux,” in Arts 
du langage et théologie, 220—233, and infra 2.3. 

124 Iwakuma, "Pierre Abélard et Guillaume de Champeaux”; Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, 
Priscien lu par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école, passim. 
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of what might constitute the first Sentences, part of which is included in the 
Liber Pancrisis.!2° 


2.2.3.3 Abelard and the Nominales 

Abelard (1079-1142) is unquestionably the figure who has held the most fasci- 
nation for the historiography of the period. Trained in the arts of the trivium 
with the best masters, such as Roscelin and William of Champeaux, he quickly 
gained his independence by openly opposing his former masters in order to 
create his own school, first outside Paris, then in the capital, where he taught 
dialectics and theology. His work in logic, in its semantic dimension, would 
rely largely on his knowledge of the works of the grammarians, and he himself 
makes reference to a grammatica that is no longer extant. In the field of the 
trivium, besides a Dialectica, he is the author of the Logica “Ingredientibus,” a 
series of glosses on the logica vetus (Glossae super Porphyrium, Glossae super 
Praedicamenta, Glossae super Peri Hermeneias, Super Topica Glossae).'*® Sev- 
eral researchers have challenged the idea that the references to the “introduc- 
tiones parvulorum” in Abelard’s Dialectica could refer to texts published un- 
der this name and often mentioned as “literal glosses.” Moreover, Abelard’s 
authorship of these glosses has been questioned following a meticulous com- 
parative analysis with indisputably authentic works by Abelard.!2” Abelard is 
also the author of a treatise on the intellections, the De intellectibus, and 


125 Cédric Giraud and Constant J. Mews, “Le Liber pancrisis, un florilège des Pères et des maî- 
tres modernes du x11° siècle” Bulletin Du Cange 64 (2006), 145-191; Giraud, “L'école de 
Laon entre arts du langage et théologie,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 351-371. 

126 Petrus Abaelardus, Glossae super Porphyrium, in Peter Abaelards Philosophische Schriften 1. 
Logica ingredientibus, ed. Bernhard Geyer, Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters 21/2 (Münster: 1921); Glossae super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ibid. 21/2 (Mün- 
ster: 1921); Glossae super Peri Hermeneias, ibid. 21/3 (Münster: 1927); Logica nostrorum pe- 
titioni sociorum (LNPS), in Peter Abaelards Philosophische Schriften 11. Logica nostrorum 
petitioni sociorum, ed. Bernhard Geyer, Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mit- 
telalters 21/4 (Münster: 1933); Introductiones parvulorum, ed. Mario Dal Pra, Editio super 
Porphyrium, Glossae in Categorias, Super Aristotelem De Interpretatione, De divisionibus, 
Super Topica Glossae (Rome: 1954); Dialectica, ed. Lambert Marie de Rijk (Assen: 1970); 
Secundum magistrum Petrum sententie, ed. Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, Twelfth-Century Log- 
ic. I1 Abaelardiana Inedita (Rome: 1958), 109-121; Super Topica Glossae, extract in Karin 
Margareta Fredborg, “Abelard on Rhetoric,” in Rhetoric and Renewal in the Latin West 
1100-1540. Essays in Honour of John O. Ward, ed. Constant J. Mews, Cary J. Nederman, Rod- 
ney M. Thomson, Disputatio: 2 (Turnhout: 2003), 54-80; Glossae super Peri Hermeneias, 
ed. Klaus Jacobi, Christian Strub (Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 206) 
(Turnhout: 2010); Des intellections, ed. P. Morin (Paris: 1994). 

127 Marenbon, “Logic at the turn"; Martin, "A Note on the Attribution”; Cameron, "Abelard's 
Early Glosses.” 
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perhaps of a grammar and a rhetoric, now lost.!28 In addition to a remarkably 
sophisticated logical semantics, Abelard innovated especially in the field of 
topical reasoning and syllogistics — to the point that some have attributed to 
him the authorship of the re-discovery (after the Stoics) of propositional 
logic.129 

Abelard’s influence would be considerable — whether in a positive manner 
or as an ensemble of theses to be countered. When, during the second half of 
the 12th century, the schools of logic confronted each other with respect to a 
series of spectacular theses, one of them drew together the Nominales, of 
whom Abelard was the titular figure.!?? If one considers the Nominales not as 
the supporters of the theory of unitas nominis, but as the successors of Abe- 
lard, they owed their name to the fact that Abelard, after having maintained 
the "vocalist" position that the universals were voces, later preferred to say that 
they were nomina or sermones, in the Logica nostrorum petitioni sociorum. 
Atextpublishedunderthetitleof Positiones nominalium byits editor, S. Ebbesen, 
shows that there was indeed a group of philosophers that identified them- 
selves as Nominales and opposed the other sectae.!*! This text-manisfesto de- 
fended, for example, the theorem according to which “the universals, like 
genres and species, are names."3? Other theses, related to the latter, accompa- 
ny it, such as the affirmation that there is nothing beyond the particular, that 
there is no other time but the present ("nullum tempus est nisi praesens"), that 
nothing grows (“nihil crescit") — Y. | wakuma thus listed nine theses that charac- 
terized the sect of the Nominales.!33 Among them is the famous quicquid semel 
est verum, semper est verum (what is once true is always true), explicitly 


128 Mews, "On dating the works"; Marenbon, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard; Id., "The tradi- 
tion of Studying the Categories in the early Middle Ages (until 1200)"; Libera, L'Art des 
généralités; Brower and Guilfoy, The Cambridge companion to Abelard; “Abelard,” ed. Jef- 
frey E. Brower, special issue of American Catholic Philosophical Quaterly 81/2 (2007). 

129 Christropher J. Martin, “Embarrassing Arguments and Surprising Conclusions in the De- 
velopment of Theories of the Conditional in the Twelfth Century," in Gilbert de Poitiers et 
ses contemporains, 377—400; Id., "Logic," in The Cambridge companion to Abelard, 158-199; 
Id., “The Development of Abaelard's Theory of Topical Inference,” in Le syllogisme topique 
de l'Antiquité à l'Áge classique, ed. Joël Biard (Turnhout: 2009); Id., “They had added not a 
single tiny proposition." 

130 Yukio Iwakuma, "Twelfth Century Nominales. The Posthumous School of Peter Abelard,” 
Vivarium 30/1 (1992), 96109; Id., "Influence"; David H. Luscombe, The School of Peter Abe- 
lard. The Influence of Abelard's Thought in the Early Scholastic Period, Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series 14 (London-New York: 1969); Christopher J. 
Martin, “The Logic of the Nominales, or, the Rise and Fall of Impossible Positio," Vivarium 
30/1 (1992), 110-126. 

131 Ebbesen, "Two Nominalist Texts." 

132 Ebbesen, “What Must One Have an Opinion About,” 66. 

133 Iwakuma, "Vocales or early nominalists,” 104; Id., “Nominalia.” 
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attributed to Abelard in the commentaries on Categories C15 and C17.4 Among 
the texts that claim Abelard’s heritage, there is also the Summa dialectice artis 
by William of Lucca, already mentioned. 


2.2.9.4 Alberic and the Albricani 

We know from John of Salisbury, who took his courses, that Alberic succeeded 
Abelard on Mount Sainte-Geneviève before he left to teach in Bologna (before 
1142), and returned to Paris (between 146 and 1159)./35 It seems that his educa- 
tion remained in the sphere of logica vetus and that Alberic was a tenacious 
opponent of the Nominales and of Abelard.!36 No works by Alberic have sur- 
vived, but in the Introductiones Montane maiores we have a text that is much 
more detailed than one would expect from an "introduction": it is probably a 
witness to his teachings around n40.?7 For a time it was believed that the 
school of the Montani — a reference to Mount Sainte-Geneviéve — was none 
other than that of the Albricani. S. Ebbesen and Y. Iwakuma considerably weak- 
ened this hypothesis (there were, after all, other masters on this mountain, 
such as Abelard and Robert of Melun).?8 Many texts were thus attributed to 
the schools of Alberic, among which, besides the aforementioned Introductio- 
nes Montane maiores, we have the Introductiones minores, Abbreviatio Mon- 
tana, Introductio Dialectice Berolinenses and Excerptum de arte dialectica. To 
these treatises may be added a certain number of commentaries: on Isagoge, 
P18, P20, P21; on Categories, C15, C16, C17, C20, C21 (the last one could have 
been, if not by Alberic himself, at least by one of his pupils); on De interpreta- 
tione, Hı5 and H17;3? on Sophistical Refutations SE4 (Glossae super Elenchos), 


134 See John Marenbon’s list: “Medieval Latin Commentaries”; Id., “Vocalism, Nominalism 
and the Commentaries on the Categories from the Earlier Twelfth Century, in Vivarium 
30/1 (1992), 51-61, here 58-61; Iwakuma, "Vocales or early nominalists"; Ebbesen, "What 
Must One Have an Opinion About." 

135 Metalogicon 2.10. 

136 Francesco Bottin, "Quelques discussions sur la transitivité de la prédication dans l'école 
d'Albéric du Mont,’ in Gilbert de Poitiers et ses contemporains, 57-72; Libera, L'Art des gé- 
néralités, 347-348; Iwakuma, “Alberic of Paris 

137 Lambert Marie De Rijk, “Some New Evidence on Twelfth Century Logic: Alberic and the 
School of Mont Ste Geneviève (Montani); Vivarium 4 (1966), 1-57, here 12-22; Id., Logica 
modernorum, vol. 11.1, 213-214; Bert Bos, “La théorie de la signification de la « vox significa- 
tiva ad placitum » dans les Introductiones Montanae Maiores in Gilbert de Poitiers et ses 
contemporains, 73-90, here 76; Bos and Spruyt, Anonymi Introductiones Montane Maiores, 
introd. 

138  Ebbesen and Iwakuma, "Logico-Theological Schools,’ 174. 

139 Abbreviations for the anonymous texts indexed in the catalogue of Marenbon, “Medieval 
Latin Commentaries.” 
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SE5 (Glose in Aristotelis Sophisticos elenchos), SE6,40 with those commentaries 
mentioning Alberic’s views. Iwakuma has now discovered a list of theses de- 
fended by the Albricani titled De sententia magistri nostri Alberici, and compris- 
ing “five theses on the hypothetical propositions, nine on the categorical ones." 
He has been able to locate the theses mentioned in the contemporary texts, 
where Alberic is cited by name, and often opposed to master Peter. They attest, 
in fact, to Alberic’s systematic opposition to Abelard, even if it should be noted 
that only some among them can be found in Abelard's writings. It is interesting 
to note that the question of universals is not mentioned in this opposition.!^! 


2.2.3.5 Gilbert of Poitiers and the Porretani 

Gilbert of Poitiers (1085/90—1154) studied with Bernard of Chartres, William of 
Champeaux, Abelard, and Anselm of Laon; he taught in Chartres and then in 
Paris, before becoming bishop of Poitiers in 1142.42 We have only his theologi- 
cal works, and especially his commentaries on Boethius's Opuscula sacra. 
Metaphysically he is known for his distinction between quod est, what is, and 
quo est, that which makes "what is" what it is, and for an ontology in which in- 
dividual substances, the subsistentia, are the bearers of singular forms, the sub- 
sistentiae. Several specialists have endeavoured to reconstitute his logical and 
metaphysical concepts from elements disseminated in his theological 
writings.43 


140 Cf. index of Ebbesen, “Medieval Latin Glosses,” and De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 1, 
82-89. 

141 Iwakuma, “Alberic of Paris,’ 30 sq. 

142 Valente, “Gilbert of Poitiers,’ in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy. Philosophy Between 
500 and 1500, ed. H. Lagerlund (Dodrecht-Heidelberg-London-New York: 2011), 409-417. 

143 Lauge O. Nielsen, “On the Doctrine of Logic and Language of Gilbert Porreta and his Fol- 
lowers,” Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 17 (1976), 40-69; Bruno Maioli, 
Gilberto Porretano. Dalla grammatica speculativa alla metafisica del concreto, Biblioteca di 
cultura 173 (Rome: 1979); Lambert Marie De Rijk, “Gilbert de Poitiers, ses vues séman- 
tiques et métaphysiques,” in Gilbert de Poitiers et ses contemporains, 147-171; Id., “Seman- 
tics and metaphysics in Gilbert of Poitiers. A chapter of Twelfth century Platonism. Part 1," 
Vivarium 26 (1988), 73-112; Id., “Semantics and metaphysics in Gilbert of Poitiers. 
A chapter of Twelfth century Platonism. Part 11,” Vivarium 27 (1989), 1-35; Costantino 
Marmo, “Inferential Signs and Simon of Tournai’s General Theory of Signification,’ in Ves- 
tigia, imagines, verba. Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts (Xr1th-xIVth Cen- 
tury), ed. Costantino Marmo, Semiotic and cognitive studies 4 (Turnhout: 1997), 61-82; 
John Marenbon, “Gilbert de Poitiers,” in A History of Twelfth-Century Philosophy, 328-357, 
repr. in Id., Aristotelian Logic, Platonism and the Context of Early Medieval Philosophy in 
the West (Aldershot: 2000), xiv; Luigi Catalani, I Porretani. Una scuola di pensiero tra alto 
e basso Medioevo (Turnhout: 2008); Valente, “Logica e teologia trinitaria in Pietro Lom- 
bardo e nel trattato porretano Summa Zwettlensis”; Ead., Logique et théologie, Chap. 1, 
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The Porretans. Gilbert was highly influential, especially among theologians, 
like Simon of Tournai or Alain of Lille. The theological theses of the Porretan 
school can be found laid out and subsequently developed in treatises on gram- 
mar, as we have already noted above, and in treatises on logic, such as the Com- 
pendium logicae Porretanum, which is anonymous, or the dialogue written 
by Evrard of Ypres.^5 Available also is a commentary on the categories!^$ and 
Introductiones Duacenses in Dialecticam.^" Among the catch-phrases of the 
Porretani, there are principles such as “every name means two things" and "ev- 
ery ambiguous name only means one thing when uttered." 48 


2.2.3.6 Adam of Balsham, or Adam of Petit Pont and the Parvipontani (or 
Adamiti) 

Of French origin, the family of Adam of Balsham (1 1159) owned land in Balsh- 
am, near Cambridge. He is considered as the founder of the school located on 
the Petit Pont, that of the Parvipontani, whose approach was highly original. 
Author of an Ars disserendi in the 11305-11405 (see supra), he is one of the first 
medieval authors to have made use of Boethius's translations of Aristotle's Top- 
ics and Sophistical Refutations — which will give birth to the logica nova.’ In 
that same text one can also find the first instance of the term enuntiabile, des- 
tined to a brilliant future. 

The Parvipontani or Adamiti. In line with Adam's interest in argumentation 
and his struggle against sophistic reasoning, there are two treatises on the fal- 
laciae, the Fallacie Vindobonenses!9? and the Fallacie Parvipontane, texts that 
presents the characteristics of what will become the properly Oxonian logico- 
philosophical orientation, as opposed to the Parisian one.!5! The author of the 
Fallacie parvipontane offers, within the framework of the study on univocatio, 


$7.2; Ead., "Supposition Theory and Porretan Theology: Summa Zwettlensis and Dialogus 
Ratii et Everardi.” 

144 Martin, “The Compendium Logicae Porretanum." 

145 Nikolaus M. Haring, “A Latin Dialogue on the Doctrine of Gilbert of Poitiers.” 

146 Ed. Sten Ebbesen, ‘Anonymous d’Orvillensis’ Commentary on Aristotle's Categories,” “A 
Porretan commentary on Aristotle's Categories,’ Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et 
Latin 72 (2001), 35-88. 

147 Ed. Iwakuma, "Introductiones Duacenses in dialecticam. An Edition." 

148 Ebbesen, “What Must One Have an Opinion About,” 64. 

149 Adam Parvipontanus, Ars Disserendi; cf. De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 1, 62-81. 

150 De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 1, 136; ed. 491-543. 

151 Alain de Libera, "The Oxford and Paris Traditions in Logic,’ in The Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny, and Jan Pinborg 
(Cambridge: 1982), 174-187; Sten Ebbesen, “OXYNAT: a Theory about the Origins of British 
Logic,” in The Rise of British Logic, ed. P.O. Lewry (Toronto: 1985), 1-17. 
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a contextual approach for reference variations (ed. De Rijk 1962: 545-609). The 
Adamite school was classified as one of the realists.?? However, the consequen- 
tia Adamitorum, which stipulates that from the impossible any proposition 
can follow (“ex impossibili sequitur quodlibet") has been attributed by some to 
the Nominales.15? 


2.2.3.7 Robert of Melun and the Melidunenses 
Robert of Melun (c. 1100-1167), of English origin, studied with Hugh of Saint- 
Victor and probably with Peter Abelard. John of Salisbury, who was one of his 
pupils, describes him as an eminent master.5* Like William of Champeaux 
and Alberic, he taught on Mount Sainte-Geneviève, at least from 137 until 1142, 
when he moved to Melun. Unfortunately we have no logical text by this author; 
however, as with many of his colleagues, his theological works include a num- 
ber of dialectical components. It has been envisaged that the works of Rob- 
ert do not date to before 1150.156 

The Melidunenses. Robert of Melun also created a school - that of the Mel- 
idunenses. We have in particular a remarkable and voluminous treatise on 
logic dating from the 160's, Ars Meliduna,!*” as well as a collection of theses, 
Secta Meliduna, which lists fifty-three theorems of the Melidunian group.5? 
Among those theorems, there are theses-slogans such as *no name is ambigu- 
ous" or “no species predicates itself." 5? Moreover the Melidunians proposed an 
original theory of universals, which are no more substances than properties, 
but incorporeals endowed with a being that is specific to them - like time or 
the enuntiabilia.160 


152 Ebbesen, “What Must One Have an Opinion About,” 67-68. 

153 De communibus distinctionibus, in Ebbesen and Iwakuma, “Logico-Theological Schools,” 
204; see nevertheless Iwakuma, "Parvipontani's Thesis Ex impossibili quidlibet sequitur: 
Comments on the Sources of the Thesis from the Twelfth Century,” in Argumentations- 
theorie. Scholastische Forschungen zu den logischen und semantischen Regeln korrekten 
Folgerns, ed. Klaus Jacobi (Leiden: 1993), 123-151. 

154  Metalogicon 11, 10. 

155 Valente, Logique et théologie, c. 11, $13. 

156 Marenbon, Early Medieval Philosophy, 130. 

157 Anonymus, Ars Meliduna, ed. (extracts) in De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 1, 292—390. 

158 See De Rijk, Logica modernorum, vol. 111, 357-390; Biard, "Sémantique et ontologie"; 
Braakhuis, “Signification, Appellation and Predication"; Iwakuma, “Parvipontani’s The- 
sis”; Id., "Enuntiabilia in Twelfth-Century Logic and Theology,” in Vestigia, imagines, verba, 
19-35; Ebbesen and Iwakuma, “Logico-Theological Schools," n? 15, 16, 21, 23. 

159 Ebbesen, “What Must One Have an Opinion About,” 63 and 67-68. 

160 Alain de Libera, La référence vide. Théories de la proposition (Paris: 2002), 17-120; 
Braakhuis, “Signification, Appellation and Predication,” 114-117. 
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2.3 Rhetoric 
While, as we have seen, grammar and dialectics constantly intersect through- 
out the 12th century, dealing with rhetoric is more difficult. It is important to 
distinguish, on the one hand, between rhetoric, which in a narrow sense could 
be formally taught in cathedral schools in an upper-level school course essen- 
tially based on commentaries, and, on the other hand, a set of works, some- 
times grouped by researchers under the name "rhetoric," which in a broad 
sense covered diverse social practices tied to the composition of discourses, 
either written (in prose or verse) or oral, giving rise to specialized artes and 
manuals.'! The common point of all these productions, commentaries and 
artes, is the central presence of the author who embodies eloquence from the 
first medieval encyclopaedias (Cassiodorus, Isidore, Martianus Capella) until 
the 12th century, namely Cicero ("Tullius"). However, this presence does not 
allow one to say that all these literary productions of different genres taken 
together constituted a unified discipline, rhetoric, and even less that it was this 
ensemble which was referred to whenever they spoke of rhetoric as a branch of 
the trivium. It is from a somewhat different point of view that some spoke of 
the "fragmentation" of medieval rhetorics, judging that it had preserved only 
"fragments" from ancient rhetoric, which the Renaissance would know how to 
“reintegrate.”!62 This question of delimitation also turns out to be problematic 
if we wish to include within "rhetoric" everything related to the interpretation 
of texts, not only secular but also sacred ones, since the hermeneutics of Au- 
gustine's De doctrina christiana, its main source for the Middle Ages, also relies 
on Cicero.163 

Here we are interested exclusively in “rhetoric” as one of the three disci- 
plines of the trivium. In order to go beyond the standardized definitions given 
in the classifications of sciences or prologues, and to stay clear from retrospec- 
tive points of view, we can characterize those three disciplines of the trivium 
from the works that were read and commented on in the schools. Thus, in the 
Heptateuchon, Thierry of Chartres places Donatus, and then Priscian, under 
grammar, the corpus of the logica vetus under logic (Porphyry's Isagoge, Cate- 
goriae, De interpretatione, Prior and Posterior Analytics, Topics), and along with 
them under rhetoric first of all Cicero's De inventione and the Ad Herennium 
(followed by Cicero's Partitiones oratoriae, Julius Severianus's Ars rhetorica, 


161 John O. Ward, Ciceronian Rhetoric in Treatise, Scholion, and Commentary, Typologie des 
Sources du Moyen Âge Occidental 8 (Turnhout: 1995), 270-305; Martin Camargo, “Defin- 
ing Medieval Rhetoric,” in Rhetoric and Renewal in the Latin West noo-1540. Essays in Hon- 
our of John O. Ward, ed. Constant J. Mews, Cary J. Nederman, and Rodney M. Thomson, 
Disputatio 2 (Turnhout: 2003), 21-34. 

162 Brian Vickers, In Defence of Rhetoric (Oxford: 1988). 

163 Rita Copeland and Ineke Sluiter, Medieval Grammar and Rhetoric. 
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and the section on rhetoric in Martianus Capella’s De nuptiis) 164 The works 
cited, as the commentaries attest, were widely read and commented on in the 
schools, and sometimes by those same masters. 

From the end of the uth century, commentaries on Cicero’s De inventione 
(called rhetorica prima) and the Rhetorica ad Herennium (rhetorica secunda) 
began to be written and spread afield; about one hundred manuscripts are pre- 
served for the period before 1215.!65 Although only the commentaries by Mane- 
gold!66 and Thierry of Chartres on Cicero (ca. 130) have been edited,!6 we 
know that other masters taught rhetoric and commented on Cicero, from the 
end of the uth century and throughout the 12th century: Lawrence of Amalfi, 
who wrote the first continuous medieval commentary on the De inventione,68 
William of Champeaux,!6? Abelard,!”° Peter Helias! and Alain of Lille!” 
While the early 13th-century university statutes still mention both rhetorics, 
the courses, due to their connections to dialectics, deal essentially with the 
fourth book of Boethius's De differentiis topicis. There are no commentaries 
available on Cicero in the form of university questions. With the translation of 


164 Evans, “The uncompleted Heptateuch," 4-13. 

165 Ward, Ciceronian Rhetoric; Id., "From marginal gloss to catena commentary: the eleventh- 
century origins of a rhetorical teaching tradition in the Medieval West,” Parergon 13/2 
(1996), 109-120; Id., "The catena commentaries on the Rhetoric of Cicero and their impli- 
cations for development of a teaching tradition in rhetoric," Studies in Medieval and Re- 
naissance teaching 6/2 (1998), 79-95; Id., "The Medieval and early Renaissance study of 
Cicero's De inventione and the Rethorica ad Herennium: commentaries and context," in 
The Rhetoric of Cicero in its Medieval and Early Renaissance Commentary Tradition, ed. 
Virginia Cox and John O. Ward, Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 2 (Leiden: 
2006), 3—75, here 23-50; Karin Margareta Fredborg, "Ciceronian Rhetoric and the Schools," 
in Learning Institutionalized. Teaching in the Medieval University, ed. John van Engen 
(Notre Dame, IN: 2000), 21-41. 

166 Menegaldus, In Ciceronis rhetorica glose, ed. Filippo Bognini (Florence: 2015); Irene Cai- 
azzo, "Manegold: magister modernorum magistrorum,” in Arts du langage et théologie, 
317-349. 

167 Fredborg, The Latin rhetorical commentaries by Thierry of Chartres (Toronto: 1988). 

168 Ward, "The Medieval and early Renaissance study." 

169 Mary Dickey, "Some Commentaries on the De inventione and Ad Herennium of the Elev- 
enth and Early Twelfth Centuries,” Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies 6 (1968), 1-41; Karin 
Margareta Fredborg, "The Commentaries on Cicero's De inventione and Rhetorica ad Her- 
ennium by William of Champeaux Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge Grec et Latin 17 
(1976), 1-39; Mews, "Logica in the Service of Philosophy" 

170 Whose rhetoric is lost; Fredborg, "Abelard on Rhetoric." 

171 He wrote a Summa on De inventione, see Karin Margareta Fredborg, "Petrus Helias' Sum- 
ma on Cicero's De inventione, Traditio 64 (2009), 139182. 

172 John O. Ward, “Alan (of Lille?) as Rhetor: Unity From Diversity?;" in Papers on Rhetoric, ed. 
Lucia Calboli Montefusco (Rome: 2003), 141-227. 
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Aristotle's Rhetoric in the mid-13th century, the teaching of rhetoric at univer- 
sity will increasingly move closer to ethics and politics.178 

Thierry of Chartres’s commentaries on the De inventione and Ad Herennium 
around 1130 in Paris or in Chartres were highly influential, particularly for the 
Artes Poetriae that developed in the late 12th century. Thierry notes the contra- 
dictions between the two works, systematizes the technical terminology, espe- 
cially for the analysis of rhetorical arguments, styles, and figures of discourse.174 
Thierry’s accessus to the De inventione, with its ten headings, was immediately 
reused by Peter Helias and Gundissalinus, especially with the distinction be- 
tween the introduction to the discipline and the introduction to the comment- 
ed text.!/5 It will also be noted that among the different definitions of rhetoric 
in Thierry of Chartres’s prologue, some consider it as an art of language (“rhet- 
oric is the science of speaking well”) whereas others see it as part of “civil 
science."!76 

Apart from the commentaries, there are compilations that seek to incorpo- 
rate into the Ad Herennium passages from Quintilian's Institutiones, commen- 
taries by Marius Victorinus and Grillius, from Boethius's De differentiis topicis, 
or commentaries by Thierry of Chartres. It is not always possible to determine 
the effective use of the preserved texts. Some of these compilations indeed do 
not seem to have been used for educational purposes, like the one made by 
Stephen of Rouen in the third quarter of the 12th century, which groups 
excerpts of Quintilian's Institutiones, chapters on rhetoric drawn from Martia- 
nus Capella, as well as others borrowed from Augustine's De doctrina 
christiana." 

It is under a different form of specialized treatises made for specific pur- 
poses that Cicero's influence will be felt throughout society, be it in the episto- 
lary arts (Artes dictaminis, artes dictandi)!"? the arts of preaching (Artes 


173 La Rhétorique d'Aristote. Traditions et commentaires de l'Antiquité au Xvrr° siècle, ed. Gil- 
bert Dahan and Irène Rosier-Catach (Paris: 1998). 

174 Karin Margareta Fredborg, “Thierry of Chartres, Innovator or Traditionalist, Ciceroniana 
9 (2000), 121—132; Ead., "Ciceronian Rhetoric and the Schools." 

175 Ed. Fredborg, The Latin rhetorical commentaries by Thierry of Chartres, 49-55, cf. Ward, 
Ciceronian Rhetoric in Treatise, 143-146. 

176 Ibid., 50-51. 

177 Ward, "Quintilian and the Rhetorical Revolution of the Middle Ages,” Rhetorica 13/3 
(1995), 231-284. 

178 Martin Camargo, Ars dictaminis, Ars dictandi (Turnhout: 1991); Ward, Ciceronian Rhetoric 
in Treatise. 
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praedicandi) and prayer (Artes orandi),!”9 or the poetic arts (Artes poetriae).180 
To speak here of a single discipline can only be understood in relation to a 
common Ciceronian heritage. Be that as it may, according to J. Ward, the exis- 
tence of those diversified treatises attests to an attempt to maintain the classical 
heritage by adapting it to new ends, which are linked to the role of public 
speech in medieval society, especially that of the clergy in its different func- 
tions. M. Camargo aptly demonstrates how fallacious it is to search for coher- 
ence in medieval rhetoric through an exclusive reference to ancient culture, 
which can only lead to a statement of its failure.!*! 

The commentaries on the two rhetorics and on Horace’s Ars poetica were 
associated with the study of classical authors in the teaching of Latin and com- 
position. Thierry of Chartres is a paradigmatic example: he established in a 
durable fashion a canon of classical authors, whom he cites in his two com- 
mentaries (Virgil, Stace, Terence, Horace and Sallust). Chapters x11I-Lv of 
Book Iv of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, which deal with figures of words, 
tropes and figures of thought, gave substance to the composition of collections 
or chapters of treatises from the late uth century, like the influential De orna- 
mentis verborum versified by Marbode of Rennes and Peter Riga's Floridus as- 
pectus, and then, at the end of the 12th century, Geoffroy of Vinsauf’s Summa 
de coloribus rhetoricis and his popular Poetria nova.!82 However, although the 
figures are broached by Priscian as well as by Donatus in the third part of Ars 
Maior (or Barbarismus), only exceptionally in the 12th century do we find a 
treatment of figures that draws from different sources, rhetorical and gram- 
matical, in the manner proposed by Matthew of Vendéme.!®? In this respect a 
new tradition began at the turn of the 13th century, with versified grammars 
that included a section on figurative speech.!8* In the early 12th century, 


179 Marianne G. Briscoe, Artes praedicandi (Turnhout: 1992); Barbara H. Jaye, Artes orandi 
(Turnhout: 1992); Franco Morenzoni, “La littérature des artes praedicandi de la fin du x11° 
au début du xv* siècle,” in Sprachtheorien in Spätantike und Mittelalter, ed. Sten Ebbesen 
(Tübingen: 1995), 339-359. 

180 Kelly, The Arts of Poetry; Karin Margareta Fredborg, “Ciceronian Rhetoric and the Schools.” 

181 Camargo, “Defining Medieval Rhetoric.’ 

182 Martin Camargo, “Latin Composition Textbooks and Ad Herennium Glossing: The Missing 
Link?,” in The Rhetoric of Cicero, 267-288, here 267-277, and 280-281 for the list of trea- 
tises on the figures, and the figures treated. 

183 Edmond Faral, Les arts poétiques du x11* et du X111* siècle (Paris: 1924), Chap. 1, VII and 111, 
11; Camargo, “Latin Composition Textbooks.” 

184  Eberhado Bethuniensis Graecismus, ed. J. Wroel (Breslau: 1987); see Anne Grondeux, Glosa 
super Graecismum Eberhardi Bethuniensis, cap. 1-111, De figuris coloribusque rhetoricis, 
Corpus Christianorum continuatio Medievalis 225 (Turnhout: 2010); see also, for the de- 
velopment of a tradition which started with Cassiodorus and developed throughout the 
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however, at a time when there are masters who had taught the three disci- 
plines of the trivium, we find an important counter-example in the analysis of 
the translatio (transfer of meaning): the example prata rident (“the meadows 
laugh") is simultaneously analyzed by Abelard, William of Conches, Thierry of 
Chartres, and circulated between the three language arts and theology, where 
it would retain a paradigmatic value.l85 

With regard to the interactions of rhetoric with dialectics, Abelard provides 
several other interesting examples: he refers notably in his commentary on 
Porphyry to the Ciceronian definition of time as “part of eternity.”!86 This ques- 
tion of time is treated in a parallel manner by William of Champeaux in his 
teachings on Priscian, on the commentary to Categories, and on De inventione.197 
Another example is the important development of Abelard’s thesis on the role 
of images in the formation of intellections, in the commentary on Peri 
Hermeneias,!*8 where he explains the way images can be forged without their 
corresponding to any sensible thing, as simulacra rerum, an expression bor- 
rowed from an interesting development on memory in the Rhetorica ad Her- 
ennium.'89 A more constant meeting point can be found in the discussions 
that oppose the ways in which rhetoric and dialectics deal with places and 
argumentation, contrasting the De inventione 1,24 and De differentiis topicis of 
Boethius 1v.1%0 De differentiis topicis in fact treats the dialectical loci first by 
following Themistius and Cicero's Topica, then, in the fourth book, the rhe- 
torical loci from the De inventione. These texts often circulated in the same 


Middle Ages, Ead., À l'école de Cassiodore, Les figures “extravagantes” dans la tradition oc- 
cidentale, Corpus Christianorum Lingua Patrum v11 (Turnhout: 2013). 

185 Irène Rosier-Catach, "Prata rident, in Langages et philosophie. Hommage à Jean Jolivet, ed. 
Alain de Libera, Abdelali Elamrani-Jamal and Alain Galonnier (Paris: 1997), 155-176; Va- 
lente, Logique et théologie, 69 sq. and 117 sq. 

186 Glossae super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ed. Geyer 1921, 188; De Inv. 1.26.39; Fredborg, 
"Rhetoric and dialectic in The Rhetoric of Cicero in its Medieval and Early Renaissance 
Commentary Tradition, ed. Virginia Cox and John O. Ward, Brill’s Companions to the 
Christian Tradition: 2 (Leiden: 2006), 165-192. 

187  Grondeux and Rosier-Catach, Priscien lu par Guillaume de Champeaux et son école, Chap. 
2.3.6 and Annexe 6. 

188 Glossae super Peri Hermeneias, ed. Klaus Jacobi and Christian Strub, Corpus Christiano- 
rum Continuatio Mediaevalis 206 (Turnhout: 2010), 30 [25]. 

189 3,16; 3, 20; cf. Thierry’s commentary, ed. Fredborg, The Latin rhetorical commentaries, 303: 
26-18; cf. Rosier-Catach, “Les discussions sur le signifié des propositions"; Ead., “Under- 
standing as attending. Semantics, Psychology and Ontology in Peter Abelard,” in The Lan- 
guage of Thought in Late Medieval Philosophy. Essays in Honor of Claude Panaccio, ed. 
Jenny Pelletier, Magali Roques (Springer: 2017), 249-274. 

190 Boethius, De differentiis topicis, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne, Patrologia Latina 64, col. 1174- 
1216; Eng. transl. by Eleonore Stump (Cornell: 1978); Cf. Thierry de Chartres's commentary, 
ed. Fredborg, The Latin rhetorical commentaries, 127—131. 
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manuscripts despite belonging to different disciplines, and, unlike what would 
occur in the 13th century, Book 1v was more often than not left out. Various at- 
titudes were adopted with regard to the analysis of loci and types of arguments. 
They did or did not authorize transfers from one discipline to another; Thierry 
of Chartres, for example, tended to stay within a rhetorical framework.!?! 

With regard to the De differentiis topicis and De inventione, commentators of 
the De inventione discuss how the same theme, which is the *matter" of the 
question, can be "informed" by the orator, depending on the rules specific to 
the genre of the discourse and the nature of the case itself, in order to give it, 
for example, the "judicial form" (forma iudicialis). A "cause" in and of itself is 
formless as a genre, said Manegold, and is determined by the different consti- 
tutiones (conjecture, definition, etc.). William of Champeaux's position, in the 
commentary on De inventione attributed to him (In primis), is interesting with 
regard to his first theory on universals, the *material essence theory" William 
opposes Boethius and Cicero on their conception of matter: according to Bo- 
ethius, matter is that which the orator can engage (negotium), which can then 
receive different forms (demonstrative, judicial, deliberative), whereas accord- 
ing to Cicero, there is no *matter that is not informed by a property" William 
follows Boethius: the act about which an orator wishes to speak (a theft com- 
mitted by Verres) is similar to genre or to matter, and preexists as "formless" 
and “pure”; it becomes "informed" through the reception of a property (for ex- 
ample, when the accuser asserts that it is a fact and the defender denies it) and 
hence the species that we name constitutio coniecturalis.9? A deliberatio is a 
"universal thing" that can receive one form or another; it is able to receive all 
the forms but cannot in actuality receive two different forms, just as man (as 
matter) cannot at the same time receive the form of a man and that of a don- 
key.!93 William moreover chooses the realist formula "genus est res" as an ex- 
ample of confirmation or negation of a thesis.?* These discussions take on 
their full value when we remember that it was during a lesson on rhetoric from 
William of Champeaux that Abelard "destroyed" his position on the universals, 
according to Historia Calamitatum. 


191 Fredborg, "Twelfth-Century Ciceronian Rhetoric: Its Doctrinal Development and Influ- 
ences,” in Rhetoric Revalued. Papers from the International Society for the History of Rheto- 
ric, ed. B. Vickers (Binghamton, NY: 1982), 87-97, here 89-91; Ead., “Rhetoric and dialectic,” 
176-179. 

192 Fredborg, "The Commentaries on Cicero's De inventione, 7-10, 35-37; Ead., “Thierry of 
Chartres, Innovator or Traditionalist,” 125-126. 

193 Fredborg, "The Commentaries on Cicero's De inventione, 29-31; Ead., "Petrus Helias’ Sum- 
ma, 146-148. 

194 Ibid. 13. 
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Moreover, in his commentary on De differentiis topicis, Abelard inserts a long 
digression on the rhetorical loci borrowed from the De inventione 1.24.34—28.43, 
which he likens to the status analyzed in De inventione 1.810—14.19, 
and does this immediately after an intense argument with his master William 
of Champeaux (preceptor noster Willelmus eiusque sequaces).95 Here Abelard 
discusses at length the question of the difference between rhetorical argumen- 
tation and dialectics, mentioning his own rhetoric (rhetorica nostra).196 John of 
Salisbury will then associate dialectics and rhetoric for the complementary 
roles they play in argumentation through discourse.!%” Abelard disparages the 
distinction between ante rem, cum re, post rem in an interesting manner that 
can be connected to his theory of the dictum.?? Here again, we see that the 
problem of the universals benefits from being considered from many angles, 
and in the different disciplines. While its natural place is established by the 
commentaries on Porphyry, we have also seen it discussed in grammar, based 
on questions related to the semantics of the name or the diffusion of the vox; 
in grammar and in the commentaries on the Categories in connection with 
number; and here it is found in a rhetorical context. 


3 Conclusion 


The presentation given here of the trivium is largely dependent on editions 
that are still insufficient in number and sometimes available only in the form 
of excerpts. Now, we see how indispensable new editions are, like the one re- 
cently made of Abelard's commentary on the Peri hermeneias — or those, in 
progress, of the Glosulae in Priscianum and the commentaries on the logica 
vetus from the school of William of Champeaux. Many texts, often anonymous 
and almost always undated, are yet to be explored. They have in some cases 
been the subject of preliminary studies, and the specialists now know which 
unpublished works would merit comprehensive study more than others; thus 
we may cite the collection of commentaries on the logica vetus contained in 
the manuscript Orléans, BM, 266, from the early 12th century, in which there is 
frequent mention of the names and opinions of masters.!99 Yuko Iwakuma has 


195 Ed. Fredborg, “Abelard on Rhetoric,” 61-80; cf. the correspondence with the commentary 
on William's De inventione in Fredborg, "The Commentaries on Cicero's De inventione," 
17-20. 

196  Fredborg, “Abelard on Rhetoric,’ 74. 

197 Metalogicon 11, 12. 

198 De Inv. 11.519 and 67. 

199 Corneille Henri Kneepkens, “Orléans 266 and the Sophismata Collections: Master Josce- 
lin of Soissons and the infinite words in the early twelfth century,” in Sophisms in Medieval 
Logic and Grammar, ed. Stephen Read (Dordrecht: 1993), 64-85. 
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patiently studied and transcribed a great number of treatises on logic from the 
12th century. Meanwhile, research carried out over these last few years makes 
it possible to propose innovative and promising hypotheses, to imagine the 
direction of new research, to refine interpretative categories. It now seems 
clear that the trivium is a complex notion partly covering a mythical reality 
when it is presented, in the prefaces, as three disciplines forming part of a har- 
monious complementarity with regard to their purpose in the study of lan- 
guage, without considering the dissymmetry, which we have fully illustrated 
between grammar and dialectics on the one hand, and rhetoric on the other. 
However, the trivium is also an effective reality, with regard to the close interac- 
tion between the disciplines, especially during the first half of the 12th century, 
a period in which the masters often produced commentaries in each of them. 
The commentaries on the De inventione and the different examples we have 
provided make it possible to understand why it was in a class on rhetoric that 
Abelard prevailed over his master William, which made William change his 
position on his theory of the universals. 

Before the entire Aristotelian corpus was available, and with it the texts that 
would be of major importance such as the De Anima, Physics, or Metaphysics, 
masters of the 12th century constructed their ontology or their noetics from 
the small corpus of texts constituting the trivium. Cicero’s simulacra were re- 
worked by Abelard in his commentary on the Peri Hermeneias, the notion of 
translatio was forged as much at the intersection of different passages of the 
three disciplines as from theology, the reflections on time derived from chap- 
ters on verbal time as from those on time as a logical category, the analysis of 
signification was as much constructed from Priscian’s definition of the noun as 
from Aristotle’s definitions of the noun in the Peri Hermeneias or of the paro- 
nyms in Categories. The interactions within the trivium were enriched by those 
with other disciplines, as is evident in the interesting discussions on the voice, 
which integrate considerations borrowed from physics and music. 

The trivium is at the heart of 12th-century theoretical creativity, that ‘renais- 
sance’ of knowledge, especially philosophical. The interaction between the 
disciplines that make up the trivium, the need for new theoretical tools, and 
the evolution of problems gave rise to the advent of concepts and distinctions 
that marked a turning point in the philosophy of language. The fact that educa- 
tion in the trivium constituted a necessary prerequisite for all lettered people 
amply explains the interest in questions of language that marked not only the 
12th century but the entire Middle Ages and in all realms of knowledge, secular 
and sacred. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Teaching the Quadrivium in the Twelfth-Century 
Schools 


Irene Caiazzo 


The seven liberal arts were the foundation of education since Antiquity: 
grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, called the trivium (a term documented since the 
gth century), and arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy, which formed 
the quadrivium (a term coined by Boethius).! This schema was formally set 
down in the 5th century by Martianus Capella in De nuptiis Philologiae et Mer- 
curii, a work glossed and commented on since the Carolingian renaissance.” 
Still in use during the 12th century, the schema of the seven liberal arts under- 
went changes, as shown in the many classifications of sciences and divisions of 
philosophy at this time, especially due to the vast movement of translation 
from Arabic and Greek, which gave Latin readers access to new texts and new 
disciplines.? It suffices to mention the example of the De divisione philosophiae 


1 For editorial reasons only a limited number of bibliographical references could be cited in 
the footnotes. I thank Barbara Obrist (CNRS, Paris) and Patricia Stimemann (CNRS, Paris) 
very warmly for their remarks and advice, as well as David Juste (Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Munich) for our exchanges on the astronomical tables and the use of the 
astrolabe, as well as for his attentive revision. 

2 Ilsetraut Hadot, Arts libéraux et philosophie dans la pensée antique: Contribution à l'histoire 
de l'éducation et de la culture dans l'Antiquité, 2nd edition (Paris: 2005); Gérard Paré, Adrien 
Brunet and Pierre Tremblay, La Renaissance du x11* siècle: Les écoles et l'enseignement (Paris- 
Ottawa: 1933); Émile Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, vol. 5: Les Écoles 
de la fin du vitre siècle à la fin du xi1* siècle (Lille: 1940); Arts libéraux et philosophie au 
Moyen Âge, Actes du quatrième Congrès international de philosophie médiévale, Université 
de Montréal, Canada, 27 août-2 septembre 1967 (Paris: 1969); Guy Beaujouan, 
"L'enseignement du quadrivium;" in La scuola nell'occidente latino dell'alto medioevo, 2 vols. 
(Spoleto: 1972), 2: 639-667; David E. Luscombe, "Trivium, Quadrivium and the Organisation 
of Schools,’ in L'Europa dei secoli x1 e X11 fra novità e tradizione: sviluppi di una cultura, Atti 
della decima Settimana internazionale di studio, Mendola, 25-29 agosto 1986 (Milan: 1989), 
81-100; Jacques Verger, “Ciel et terre dans l'enseignement des ‘artes’, in Cieli e terre nei secoli 
XI-XII: Orizzonti, percezioni, rapporti, Atti della tredicesima Settimana internazionale di 
studio, Mendola, 22-26 agosto 1995 (Milan: 1998), 111-134. See the most recent work by 
Pierre Riché, L'enseignement au Moyen Age (Paris: 2016), and especially the chapter titled 
"Le quadrivium dans le haut Moyen Age” 

3 Guy Beaujouan, "The Transformation of the Quadrivium,” in Renaissance and Renewal in the 
Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable (Cambridge, MA: 1982), 463-487; 
Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, "Translations and Translators,” ibid., 421-462. 
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by Domingo Gundisalvi, modelled on al-Farabi’s Catalogue of sciences. The 
purpose of the present study is not to compile a catalogue of available transla- 
tions and texts, but rather to indicate which texts were actually used to teach 
the four quadrivium arts in 12th-century schools. Teaching was primarily an 
oral practice based on the lectio of the canonical texts in a given discipline, as 
John of Salisbury states in the Metalogicon — by far the most detailed testimony 
on education and teaching techniques in the schools of northern France in the 
first half of the 12th century. It is therefore reasonable to consider the continu- 
ous glosses and commentaries with lemmas as the a posteriori polishing up of 
the oral teachings of a master.* In the 12th century the use of the reportatio was 
not yet fixed and codified, and thus one must be prudent when surveying gen- 
eral historical reconstructions based on preserved commentaries with lem- 
mas. The masters were relatively free, as at the outset there were apparently no 
obligatory study programmes. Their level of preparation was also very unequal, 
and the licentia docendi, expressly mentioned in the Third Lateran Council 
(1179), concerned only the secular clergy. The places of learning were the 
schools in cathedrals, monasteries, and abbeys of regular canons, not to men- 
tion the few rare private schools (for example, the one run for some time by 
Abelard), as well as the princely courts, the private homes of aristocrats and 
the wealthy who hired private tutors of all backgrounds (William of Conches, 
Peter Abelard, Adelard of Bath, John of Salisbury, among others). Documenta- 
tion on schools and their functioning in the 12th century is rare and scattered 
in disparate sources. There were many cathedral schools in France in the 12th 
century (Chartres, Laon, Reims, etc.), but the quality of the education provided 
was not homogeneous and their reputation was directly linked to that of the 
masters who taught there. Despite these difficulties, it is possible to recon- 
struct in a plausible manner the teachings of the quadrivium. To this end I have 
first gathered the more eloquent testimonies relating to texts and authors used 
for learning the arts of the quadrivium, leaving aside the classifications of the 
sciences and the divisions of philosophy that do not exhibit explicit links to 
pedagogical practices. I then describe two manuscripts whose contents pa- 
tently reflect the teachings of the quadrivium. Finally, I offer an overview of the 
texts used and written by the masters to teach the arts of the quadrivium, while 
at the same time trying to provide some precise indications on their manu- 
script dissemination within a documented scholarly framework. 


4 Seethe article by Olga Weijers in this volume. 
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182 CAIAZZO 
1 Programmes and Training 


1. Written before 1121, the Didascalicon is Hugh of Saint-Victor's best known and 
most cited work. This manual, meant for the education of young clerics, pres- 
ents a division of philosophy that was widely adopted: theorica, practica, me- 
chanica, logica.5 Theorica includes theology, mathematics, and physics. 
Mathematics, in turn, has four parts: arithmetic, music, geometry, and astron- 
omy. For each of those parts Hugh of Saint-Victor gives a definition and a de- 
scription of its aims as well as its respective subdivisions. While the division of 
music into mundana, humana and intrumentalis is already found in Boethius’s 
De institutione musica, the division of geometry into planimetria, altimetria 
and cosmimetria is a novelty introduced by Hugh,® who takes it up again later 
in his Practica geometriae, a treatise written for the teaching of geometry. The 
programme of studies outlined in the Didascalicon is thus not limited to the 
definitions given by Boethius and Isidore of Seville, and includes resolutely 
new elements. Hugh also indicates the founder (inventor) and the reference 
authors for each of the arts? as well as the method to be followed for that par- 
ticular area of learning.? For example, Boethius is noted for having transmitted 
arithmetic and geometry to the Latin world, and Ptolemy, the “King of Egypt,” 
for having given a new impetus to the study of astronomy, and "for having es- 
tablished canons for the course of the stars"; Nimrod is also cited as an astrono- 
mer and astrologer. The canons of King Ptolemy are already mentioned by 
Isidore of Seville, who also confused the astronomer with the king of 
Alexandria;?? Nimrod is the fictitious author of a treatise on cosmology and as- 
tronomy, still unpublished, whose origin and date of composition are un- 
known.!° Toward the end of the 12th century there is evidence of the existence 
in the library of Saint-Victor of Paris of a mid-12th century manuscript that 
originated in Chartres and contains both the Preceptum Canonis Ptolomei and 


5 Hugh of Saint-Victor, Didascalicon de studio legendi, 2.1, ed. Charles H. Buttimer (Washing- 

ton: 1939), 24: "Philosophia dividitur in theoricam, practicam, mechanicam et logicam." 

For the pedagogical programme of the Didascalicon, I refer to the article by Dominique 

Poirel, “Tene fontem et totum habes: l'unité du Didascalicon d'Hugues de Saint-Victor in 

Universitas scolarium. Mélanges offerts à Jacques Verger par ses anciens étudiants, ed. Cé- 

dric Giraud and Martin Morard (Geneva: 2011), 293-328, as well as his contribution to the 

present volume (Chapter 6). 

Hugh of Saint-Victor, Didascalicon de studio legendi, 2.1213, ed. Buttimer, 32-33. 

Ibid., 3.2, 49-52. 

Book 3 is almost entirely devoted to the method. 

Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, 111, 26, ed. Wallace M. Lindsay (Oxford: 1911), 148. 

10 On Nemrod, see the article by Barbara Obrist, "Measuring the Location of the World's 
Center in Nemroth, Liber de astronomia,” Micrologus 19 (2011), 89-11. 
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Nimrod’s Astronomia, but the manuscript is probably later than the Didascali- 
con." Regarding Boethius, Hugh alluded to his De institutione arithmetica, a 
Latin translation of Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduction to Arithmetic, used 
for the teaching of arithmetic since the Carolingian era. Boethius is also the 
author of a translation of Euclid’s Elements, of which only portions are pre- 
served in Cassiodorus’s Institutions, in the Corpus agrimensorum, and in Geo- 
metria 1 and Geometria 11.2 For Hugh of Saint-Victor the quadrivium, as well as 
the trivium, were mainly supposed to prepare young clerics for the study and 
understanding of Holy Scripture. It is naturally legitimate to ask oneself if this 
vast programme was not purely ideal and bookish and to what extent it was 
followed and put into practice in 12th-century schools, or at least at Saint-Victor 
in Paris. However, Hugh also gives us the autobiographical account of the 
training he received in the liberal arts. Regarding the quadrivium, he tells of 
how he would make calculations with stones, and drew geometrical shapes on 
the ground, calculating their surface area with his feet, how he often observed 
the stars on winter nights, and practiced making different sounds with a 
monochord.!? 

2. John of Salisbury was not known for his skills in the arts of the quadrivi- 
um, and yet in the Metalogicon, finished in 1159, he claims to have studied with 
Richard l'Evéque, “certain things that I had never learned before, useful for 
the quadrivium, to which I had first been initiated by Hardouin the German’, 


11 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 14754. See Danielle Jacquart, “Les sciences 
dans la bibliothèque de Saint-Victor; in Lécole de Saint-Victor de Paris. Influence et 
rayonnement du Moyen Age à l'époque moderne, ed. Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 
197-225, here 208-200. 

12 On the translations of the Elements, see Menso Folkerts, "Euclid in Medieval Europe,” in 
Id., The Development of Mathematics in Medieval Europe (Aldershot: 2006), article 111, and 
the section on the teaching of geometry. 

13 Hugh of Saint Victor, Didascalicon de studio legendi, 6.3, ed. Buttimer, 114: “Calculos in 
numerum posui, et nigris pavimentum carbonibus depinxi, et, ipso exemplo oculis sub- 
iecto, quae ampligonii, quae orthogonii, quae oxygonii differentia esset, patenter demon- 
stravi. Utrumne quadratum aequilaterum duobus in se lateribus multiplicatis embadum 
impleret, utrobique procurrente podismo didici. Saepe nocturnus horoscopus ad hiberna 
pervigilia excubavi. Saepe ad numerum protensum in ligno magadam ducere solebam, ut 
et vocum differentiam aure perciperem, et animum pariter meli dulcedine oblectarem." 
For the reference to the monochord, see Cecilia Panti, "Arti liberali e arti meccaniche fra 
sapientia, natura e scientia nei libri 1 e 11 del Didascalicon di Ugo di San Vittore (e nei com- 
menti di Boezio all’Isagoge),’ in Ugo di San Vittore, Atti del 47? Convegno Storico Inter- 
nazionale, Todi, 10-12 ottobre 2010 (Spoleto: 2011), 412. 

14 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, 2.10, ed. John B. Hall and Katharine S.B. Keats-Rohan 
(Turnhout: 1991), 71-72: "Postmodum vero Ricardum cognomento Episcopum, hominem 
fere nullius disciplinae expertem et qui plus pectoris habet quam oris, plus scientiae 
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a master of whom we know nothing. His testimony is interesting because it 
gives us an idea of the mathematical knowledge that a first-rate intellectual 
possessed in the 150's.5 In the Policraticus, also finished in 1159, John cites key 
passages from Boethius’s Arithmetic, most notably the explanation of the four 
arts of the quadrivium when distinguishing between quantity and magnitude. 
Arithmetic deals with quantity considered in and of itself (per se), and music 
with quantity considered in relation to others (ad aliud relata). Geometry stud- 
ies immobile magnitude, and astronomy studies magnitude in motion 
(mobile).'6 This explanation is found frequently in the 12th century -also in 
Hugh of Saint-Victor's Didascalicon — and was undoubtedly part of the com- 
mon knowledge of the quadrivium provided in the schools. Moreover, like 
Hugh and other 12th-century authors who had read Isidore of Seville's Etymolo- 
gies, John of Salisbury distinguishes mathesis from mathésis.!" The first is prov- 
able mathematics or mathematics that is the subject of a demonstration 
(mathesis probabilis). But astrologers go beyond the laws of nature, John writes, 
and divert reason by deriving mathésis, ie. astrology, from mathesis i.e. prov- 
able mathematics; astrology relies on false reasoning. This distinction is a pre- 
condition for the fierce attacks against the validity of divinatory astrology in 
the Policraticus.'® 

3. The translations from the Arabic, which introduced new mathematical 
sciences to the Latin West, brought about an expansion of the quadrivium. Al- 
Farabi’s Catalogue of the Sciences, twice translated into Latin by Domingo 
Gundisalvi and by Gerard of Cremona, presented a schema in which 
mathematics, in addition to the four arts of the quadrivium, included optics 
(scientia de aspectibus), statics (scientia de ponderibus) and engineering science 


quam facundiae, plus veritatis quam vanitatis, virtutis quam ostentationis, secutus sum, 
et quae ab aliis audieram ab eo cuncta relegi, et inaudita quaedam ad quadruvium perti- 
nentia, in quo aliquatenus Teutonicum praeaudieram Hardewinum.” 

15 Gillian E. Evans, “John of Salisbury and Boethius on Arithmetic,” in The World of John of 
Salisbury, ed. Michael Wilks (Oxford: 1984), 161-167. 

16 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, 218, ed. Katharine S.B. Keats-Rohan (Turnhout: 1993): 
"Multitudinem ergo, quae potentia sui in infinitum crescit, sicut e contra magnitudo de- 
crescit in infinitum, bimembri divisione partitur, dum eam nunc simpliciter et per se, 
nunc ad aliud relatam contuetur, alteram demandans arithmeticae, alteram musicae 
pleno iure reservans. Magnitudinem quoque secat in duas species, alteram, immobilem, 
subiciens geometris, alteram, scilicet mobilem, his qui astrorum et caelestium scientiam 
profitentur. In his vero quattuor speciebus mathesis, id est doctrinalis, tota consistit, et 
quasi quattuor philosophiae limitibus mundanae sapientiae perfectionem assequitur" 

17 Hugh of Saint Victor, Didascalicon de studio legendi, 2.3, ed. Buttimer, 25-26. 

18 On the divinatory arts in Policraticus, see Jean-Patrice Boudet, Entre science et nigro- 
mance. Astrologie, divination et magie dans l'Occident médiéval (x11*—xv* siècle) (Paris: 
2006), especially Chapter 11, 89-107. 
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(scientia de ingeniis). These “new” sciences were also mentioned in the De divi- 
sione philosophiae by the same Gundisalvi, a treatise that was very influential. 
However, we have no evidence that these new sciences were taught in the 12th 
century. It seems certain, however, that the vast programme of translations de- 
vised by Gerard of Cremona took as its model al-Farabi's Catalogue of the Sci- 
ences. Among the 71 translations enumerated by his socii in the Commemoratio 
librorum, which they wrote after his death in 187, there are many texts related 
to the quadrivium, including texts on optics and statics, such as al-Kindi’s De 
aspectibus and Thabit b. Qurra’s Liber carastonis.'? Documentary evidence on 
Gerard of Cremona's teaching is lacking, even if he was called “magister” (1) in 
several documents dealing with the Cathedral of Toledo, (2) in the Vita written 
by his socii, (3) at the end of the Commemoratio librorum. Moreover, in his Phi- 
losophia, dated 1175, Daniel of Morley says he had a discussion on the validity 
of astrology with Gerard of Cremona in Toledo, during a course in which Ge- 
rard presented to his auditors Abū Ma‘shar’s Introduction to Astrology,” a work 
translated from the Arabic by Adelard of Bath in the 1205. 

4. Transmitted anonymously in a single manuscript, the Sacerdos ad altare 
was first attributed to Alexander Neckam by Charles Haskins and again by 
Richard Hunt.?! Neckam was born in 1157 and attended the Parisian schools in 
his youth (between 1175 and 1182), most notably that of the Petit-Pont. The Sa- 
cerdos ad altare dates from the second decade of the 13th century??? since 


19 Charles Burnett, “The Coherence of the Arabic-Latin Translation Program in Toledo in the 
Twelfth Century,” Science in Context 14 (2001), 249-288. See Ernest A. Moody and Marshall 
Clagett, The Medieval Science of Weights ("Scientia de Ponderibus"): Treatises Ascribed to 
Euclid, Archimedes, Thabit Ibn Qurra, Jordanus de Nemore and Blasius of Parma (Madison: 
1952). 

20 Gregor Maurach, "Daniel von Morley, Philosophia," Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 14 (1979), 
204—255, here 244—245. The veracity of the testimony of Daniel of Morley has been called 
into question for various reasons; see Charles Burnett, "The Institutional Context of 
Arabic-Latin Translations of the Middle Ages: A Reassessment of the ‘School of Toledo” 
in Vocabulary of Teaching and Research. Between Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. Olga 
Weijers (Turnhout: 1995), 214-235. Charles Burnett is less critical regarding the testimony 
of Daniel of Morley in the article: “Dialectic and Mathematics according to Ahmad ibn 
Yusuf: A Model for Gerard of Cremona's Programme of Translation and Teaching? in 
Langage, Sciences, Philosophie au x11° siècle, ed. Joël Biard (Paris: 1999), 83-92. 

21 Charles Homer Haskins, “A List of Text-Books from the Close of the Twelfth Century,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 20 (1909), 75-94; rev. ed. in Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, Mass.: 1927), 356-376; Richard W. Hunt, The Schools and 
the Cloister: The Life and Writings of Alexander Nequam (n57-1217) (Oxford: 1984). 

22 Alexander Neckam, Sacerdos ad altare, ed. Christopher J. McDonough (Turnhout: 2010), 
Introduction, 1x. 
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Haskins, historians agree that it represents the 12th-century curriculum, which 
mentioned the authors that had to be studied for each of the seven liberal arts, 
but also for medicine, law, and theology, with some indications of the works to 
be used. In relation to the quadrivium, Neckam mentions Boethius for arith- 
metic and music, Euclid for arithmetic (this mention is not clear) and geome- 
try, and Ptolemy and al-Farghani for astronomy. Each discipline has its own 
precepts, which Alexander Neckam enumerates, from the rules of grammar to 
the astronomical canons of Ptolemy (quite probably the Preceptum Canonis 
Ptolomei, which I will return to later). Neckam makes a reference to Euclid’s 
Elements, which was translated several times from the Arabic and Greek during 
the 12th century (see below the section devoted to the teaching of geometry). 
Moreover, he recommends al-Farghani’s introduction to Ptolemy's Almagest, a 
work twice translated from the Arabic in the 12th century, by John of Seville in 
1135 and by Gerard of Cremona (before 187).?? Finally, glosses were added by 
Neckam to render more explicit the meaning or the etymology of several 
terms. Here is the extract related to the quadrivium:** 


Whosoever wishes to learn the basics of arithmetic should read the arith- 
metic of Boethius and Euclid. Then he should read the music of Boethius. 
He should thus pass from the rules of grammar to the maxims of dialec- 
tics, then to the commonplaces of rhetoric, and after to the demonstra- 
tions of arithmetic, and thereafter to the axioms of music;2° then to the 
theorems of geometry, which Euclid lays out in a very artificial order in 


23 +See al-Farghani, Differentie scientie astrorum, ed. Francis J. Carmody (Berkeley, CA: 1943). 
Gerard of Cremona’s translation was published as Jl “Libro dellaggregazione delle stelle,’ 
ed. Romeo Campani (Citta di Castello: 1910). 

24 Alexander Neckam, Sacerdos ad altare, cap. 12-14, ed. McDonough, 196-199: “Institutis 
arismetice informandus arismeticam Boetii et Euclidis legat. Postea musicam Boetii legat. 
Sic [sic] a regulis gramatice transeat quis ad maximas dialetice, dehinc ad communes lo- 
cos rethorice, postmodum ad aporismata arismetice, postea ad axiomata musice. Deinde 
ad theoremata geometrie, que ordine artificiosissimo disponit Euclides in suo libro. De- 
mum ad canones Tholomei accedat astronomie secretis daturus operam. In artem vero, 
quam subtilissime ediscerit Tholomeus, ysagogas scripsit compendiosas Alfraganus.” The 
list without the glosses had already been published by Charles Haskins. The division into 
chapters was carried out by Christopher McDonough. On the Sacerdos ad altare, see also 
Rita Copeland and Ineke Sluiter, Medieval Grammar and Rhetoric: Language Arts and Lit- 
erary Theory, AD 300-1475 (Oxford: 2009), 534-542. 

25 See the glosses that Alexander Neckam added to his list, ibid., 196: "INSTITUTIS. 
Instituta dicuntur ab instituendo eo quod instituunt et introducunt rudes ad sequentia. 
ARISMETICE ab ares, numerus, et metros, mensura. MUSICAM a moys, quod est aqua, 
quia inventa erat iuxta aquam." 
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his book.?6 He should arrive at the canons of Ptolemy when he is on the 
verge of undertaking the study of the secrets of astronomy. Al-Farghani 
wrote an abridged introduction to this art, which Ptolemy had studied 
meticulously.27 


2 Manuscripts 


There are many 12th-century manuscripts that contain texts pertaining to the 
teaching of the quadrivium, but they have never been the subject of a compre- 
hensive study. Occasional, very scholarly works treat a single manuscript, for 
example, Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale MS 235, from MontSaint-Michel, 
which alone was the subject of an international symposium.?® Within the 
limited scope of the present study it is appropriate to give a brief overview of 
Thierry of Chartres's Heptateuchon, which has generated interest among schol- 
ars since Alexandre Clerval rediscovered it in the 19th century, and of a manu- 
scriptin Stuttgart that contains Thierry of Chartres's commentary on Boethius's 
Arithmetic. 

1. Thierry of Chartres's Heptateuchon or Biblioteca septem artium liberalium 
was preserved in Chartres, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 497 and 498, but both 
were destroyed during the Second World War. The manuscripts were copied 
and illuminated in Chartres in the 1140's, according to Patricia Stirnemann,?9 
perhaps around the time of Thierry's arrival there in 1141. He bequeathed his 
Heptateuchon to the cathedral chapter before he abandoned teaching and an 
active life around or after 1150. Thierry is explicitly named in the title that pre- 
cedes the prologue: 


26  Cfthe gloss, ibid., 198: "GEOMETRIA dicitur a ge, quod est terra, et metros, mensura, quia 
per illam artem docetur mensura terre. Versus: ‘Ge terram signat, probat hoc nomen 
geometre [sic]"" 

27 Cf. the gloss, ibid., 199: “CANON. Hic canon -nis dicitur principium regens decreta, et inde 
per similitudinem dicitur canon misse. Quidam producunt hoc nomen canon in singu- 
lari, set ab antiquis nulla super hoc nomen datur regula. ASTRONOMIE. Artem quandam 
inuenit Tolomeus, quam apellauit astronomiam." 

28 Science antique, science médiévale (Autour d'Avranches 235), Actes du colloque interna- 
tional (Mont-Saint-Michel, 4—7 septembre 1998), ed. Louis Callebat and Olivier Desbordes 
(Hildesheim-Zürich-New York: 2000). 

29 Patricia Stirnemann, “Où ont été fabriqués les livres de la Glose ordinaire dans la première 
moitié du x11* siécle?,” in Le x11* siècle: Mutations et renouveau en France dans la première 
moitié du X11* siècle, ed. Françoise Gasparri (Paris: 1994), 257-301. 
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Here begins Thierry’s prologue to the Eptatheucon. Among the Latins, 
Marcus Varro was the first to assemble a book on the seven liberal arts, 
which the Greeks call “Eptatheucon,” and after him Pliny, and then Mar- 
tianus. But these were their own writings. We, however, have harmoni- 
ously joined together, not our own writings, but rather the discoveries of 
the best authorities on the arts, in a single volume; and we have joined 
the trivium to the quadrivium, as if in marital union, to propagate a noble 
race of philosophers. [... ]3° 


Each manuscript of the Heptateuchon originally comprised around 350 folios. 
The some 130 remaining fragments of manuscript 497 contain Priscian’s Insti- 
tutiones grammaticae. The 140 fragments of manuscript 498 contain the Pre- 
ceptum Canonis Ptolomei and the astronomical tables of al-Khwarizmi. The 
several descriptions made of the contents of the Heptateuchon are all easily 
accessible, and it is unnecessary to repeat them here in detail.3! We should note 
the presence of Boethius's De institutione arithmetica and De institutione musi- 
ca, Book 7 of Martianus Capella's De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, the different 


30 lam quoting the English translation, modified, by Rita Copeland, "Thierry of Chartres 
and the Causes of Rhetoric: From the Heptateuchon to Teaching the Ars Rhetorica, in The 
Classics in the Medieval and Renaissance Classroom. The Role of Ancient Texts in the Arts 
Curriculum as Revealed by Surviving Manuscripts and Early Printed Books, ed. Juanita Fer- 
os Ruys, John O. Ward, and Melanie Heyworth (Turnhout: 2013), 81-102, here 83. The Latin 
text is according to MS Chartres, Bibliothéque municipale, 498, fol. 2r: "Incipit prologus 
Theoderici in Eptatheucon. «V»olumen septem artium liberalium, quod Greci Eptatheu- 
con vocant, Marcus quidem Varro primus apud Latinos disposuit, post quem Plinius, 
deinde Marcianus. Sed illi sua. Nos autem non nostra sed precipuorum super his artibus 
inventa doctorum quasi in unum corpus voluminis apta modulatione coaptavimus, et 
trivium quadruvio ad generose nationis phylosophorum propaginem quasi maritali fe- 
dere copulavimus. [...]" See Edouard Jeauneau, “Le Prologus in Eptatheucon de Thierry de 
Chartres," Mediaeval Studies 16 (1954), 171175, repr. in id., "Lectio philosophorum." Recher- 
ches sur l'École de Chartres (Amsterdam: 1973), 87-91. 

31 Alexandre Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres au Moyen Age, du v* au xvr° siècle (Chartres: 
1895), 222-223; Menso Folkerts, "Boethius" Geometrie 11: Ein mathematisches Lehrbuch des 
Mittelalters (Wiesbaden: 1970), 8-9; Gillian R. Evans, "The Uncompleted Heptateuchon of 
Thierry of Chartres," History of Universities 3 (1983), 1-13; Charles Burnett, "The Contents 
and Affiliation of the Scientific Manuscripts Written at, or Brought to, Chartres in the 
Time of John of Salisbury" in The World of John of Salisbury, 127-160; Colette Jeudy and 
Yves-François Riou, Les manuscrits classiques latins des bibliothèques publiques de France, 
1: Agen—Evreux (Paris: 1989), 450—455; Lucio Toneatto, Codices artis mensoriae: I mano- 
scritti degli antichi opuscoli latini dagrimensura (v-x1x sec.), 3 vols. (Spoleto:1994—1995), 1: 
447-457; Charles Burnett, "La réception des mathématiques, de l'astronomie et de 
l'astrologie arabes à Chartres,” in Aristote, l'école de Chartres et la cathédrale (Chartres: 
1997), 101-107. 
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geometries attributed to Boethius, the Roman agrimensores, Gerbert of Auril- 
lac’s scholia on the De arithmetica 11, 1 (also known from the beginning of the 
uth century as Saltus Gerberti), tables from Garlandus Compotista’s De abaco, 
as well as lesser-known texts and texts that were entirely new in the first half of 
the 12th century: al-Khwarizmi's Tables, translated by Adelard of Bath and per- 
haps revised by Robert of Chester;?? the Preceptum Canonis Ptolomei, a Latin 
adaptation completed in Rome in the 6th century;?? and a portion of Euclid's 
Elements (Books 7-9 and 14.8-15.5), without proofs, known as the “Adelard 11” 
version, in a translation attributed to Robert of Chester?^ of which, according 
to its editors, MS 498 is the oldest surviving witness. Some physical damage to 
the manuscript must have occurred. The text of Boethius's De institutione mu- 
sica is mutilated and stops abruptly in the middle of the chapter, at Book 2, 
Chapter 21. The Mathesis of Firmicus Maternus (a relatively rare text for which 
we have no manuscript prior to the uth century) is now missing, but it is listed 
in the table of contents at the beginning of MS 498. 

2. À manuscript written near the middle or in the second half of the 12th 
century by several scribes from south Germany, originally from the Benedic- 
tine library of Komburg, is now in the Württembergische Landesbibliothek of 
Stuttgart, under the shelfmark Cod. math. 4? 33.35 All the texts in the manu- 
script deal with the disciplines linked to the quadrivium: Thierry of Chartres's 


32 One must undoubtedly distinguish Robert of Chester from Robert of Ketton; however, as 
their interests and activities were similar, it is difficult to settle the question decisively: see 
Charles Burnett, "Ketton, Robert of (fl. 13411157), Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(Oxford: 2004). 

33 The oldest preserved manuscript of the Preceptum comes from Fleury and dates from the 
uth century. See David Pingree, “The Preceptum Canonis Ptolomei, in Rencontres de cul- 
tures dans la philosophie médiévale: Traductions et traducteurs de l'antiquité tardive au 
XIV* siècle, ed. Jacqueline Hamesse and Marta Fattori (Louvain-la-Neuve-Cassino: 1990), 
355-375. See also Preceptum Canonis Ptolomei, ed. David Pingree (Louvain-la-Neuve: 
1997); Charles Burnett, “King Ptolemy and Alchandreus the Philosopher: The Earliest 
Texts on the Astrolabe and Arabic Astrology at Fleury, Micy and Chartres,” Annals of Sci- 
ence 55 (1998), 329-368. 

34 Manuscript 498 has been studied in Robert of Chester's (?) Redaction of Euclid’s Elements, 
the So-Called Adelard 11 Version, ed. Hubert L.L. Busard and Menso Folkerts, 2 vols. (Basel- 
Boston-Berlin: 1992), 1: 39-40. See Max Lejbowicz, “Le premier témoin scolaire des Elé- 
ments arabo-latins d'Euclide: Thierry de Chartres et l'Heptateuchon Revue d'histoire des 
sciences 56 (2003), 347-368. See Folkerts, "Euclid in Medieval Europe," 14-18. 

35 The fact that the collection of mathematical manuscripts at the Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek has never been the object of a printed catalogue is probably the reason 
why Cod. math. 4? 33 has not been adequately appreciated by scholars, except Arno Borst 
and Menso Folkerts. 
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commentary on Boethius's De arithmetica,*® treatises on the astrolabe by Her- 
mann of Reichenau, and by Gerbert of Aurillac (attributed), the Computus of 
Garlandus, astronomical tables, and a calendar for the abbey of Komburg. 
There are also three anonymous lemmatic commentaries on the texts of Her- 
mann and Garlandus and one text attributed to Gerbert. These three commen- 
taries and the commentary on the De arithmetica are in the first codicological 
unit, and they may represent the written record of a course given by a master 
in the first half of the 12th century, before the assimilation of Arabic science 
freshly introduced to the West by way of translations. Several of these texts, it 
should be noted, are either dated or mention a date. A lemmatic commentary 
on Garlandus's Computus — a text that was widespread in the Middle Ages?" — 
was most probably written in 1143 or 1150.38 A second codicological unit con- 
tains an excerpt and the table of fixed stars "according to the moderns" from 
the Liber de astrolabio by the astrologer Raymond of Marseilles, written shortly 
before 141;?? a table of computus that starts with the year 1140; and an excerpt 
from the Liber de astrolabio by Ibn as-Saffar, in the translation of John of Seville 
(floruit 133-1153). Finally, a short note cites, in all likelihood, Raymond of Mar- 
seilles's Liber cursuum planetarum, a work written in 141 containing an adap- 
tation of the tables of Toledo for the meridian of Marseilles. The work of 
Raymond of Marseilles seems also to have been linked to Chartres' intellectual 
milieu in the 12th century To summarize, the Stuttgart manuscript brings 
together texts written in the 1140's, some of which are of French origin. 


3 Texts and Commentaries 


This section presents the texts that were used or expressly written for teaching 
the quadrivium in the 12th century, in the order given by Boethius at the 


36 Thierry of Chartres, The commentary on the De arithmetica of Boethius, Edited with an In- 
troduction by Irene Caiazzo (Toronto: 2015). 

37 Der “Computus Gerlandi" Edition, Übersetzung und Erläuterungen, ed. Alfred Lohr (Stutt- 
gart: 2013). 

38 For the commentaries on the Garlandus’ Computus and on the treatises on the astrolabe, 
see Irene Caiazzo, "Sur l'astrolabe et le comput au x11° siècle: nouveaux textes inédits” 
Sudhoffs Archiv: Zeitschrift für Wissenschaftsgeschichte 96 (2012), 28-38. 

39  Onthese various excerpts, see Irene Caiazzo and Charles Burnett, “New Manuscripts of 
On the astrolabe by Raymond of Marseilles,” Scriptorium 65 (2011), 338-349. 

40 Burnett, "The Contents and Affiliation of the Scientific Manuscripts,” 133-136, 140; Marie- 
Thérèse d'Alverny, “Abélard et l'astrologie, in Pierre Abélard-Pierre le Vénérable: Les cou- 
rants philosophiques, littéraires et artistiques en Occident au milieu du X11* siècle, ed. René 
Louis, Jean Jolivet, and Jean Chátillon (Paris: 1975), 613—614. 
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beginning of De arithmetica: arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. The 
commentaries on Plato’s Timaeus, on Macrobius’s Commentarii in Somnium 
Scipionis, on Martianus Capella’s De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, on Boethi- 
us’s Consolation of Philosophy, often contain long excursuses on one or several 
of the arts of the quadrivium. For example, the commentaries on Macrobius 
include developments on astronomy and music, and those on the Timaeus of- 
fer considerations on arithmetic and music, when addressing the world soul. 
However, each commentator (each teacher) selects subjects and personally 
modulates doctrinal developments; beyond general trends, each commentary 
should be examined individually so as to evaluate the place each art of the 
quadrivium occupies. 


3.1 Arithmetic 

Boethius's De arithmetica was used for the teaching of arithmetic throughout 
the Middle Ages and even beyond.*! A great many manuscripts transmit the 
text, often accompanied by explanatory glosses. There were also lemmatic 
commentaries written in the 12th century, virtually all unpublished, the most 
important of which is Thierry of Chartres's, dating from the 1130’s.4? Generally 
the commentators dwell on sensitive topics at once touching on mathematics 
and philosophy: the prologue, the immutable essences (which are compared 
to the Aristotelian categories), the distinction between the four disciplines of 
the quadrivium, the status of unity and number, the indivisible quantity, the 
point and the line, equality and inequality, the generation of the world soul, 
the proportions. There are also compendia on the De arithmetica, most notably 
that by William of Lucca,* or the one still unpublished and preserved in the 
ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 76. Besides the teaching of speculative 
arithmetic, dealing specifically with number theory, there is also more practical 
teaching linked to calculation. Bearing witness to this are the treatises on the 


41 See the very general article by Raffaella Franci, “L'insegnamento dell'aritmetica nel Me- 
dioevo,’ in Scienze matematiche e insegnamento in epoca medioevale, Atti del convegno 
internazionale di studio (Chieti, 2-4 maggio 1996), ed. Paolo Freguglia, Luigi Pellegrini 
and Roberto Paciocco (Naples: 2000), 113-132. See Alison M. White, “Boethius in the Medi- 
eval quadrivium, in Boethius: His Life, Thought and Influence, ed. Margaret Gibson 
(Oxford: 1981), 162-205; Michael Masi, "The influence of Boethius' De arithmetica on late 
medieval mathematics,” in Boethius and the Liberal Arts. A collection of essays, ed. Michael 
Masi (Bern-Francfort/M.-Las Vegas: 1981), 81-95. See also Guy Beaujouan, “L'enseignement 
de l'arithmétique élémentaire à l'université de Paris aux x111* et x1v* siècles: de l'abaque 
à l'algorisme," in Homenaje a Millás-Vallicrosa, 2 vols. (Barcelona: 1954-1956), 1: 93-124. 

42 Thierry of Chartres, The commentary on the De arithmetica of Boethius; in the appendix 
there is a provisional list of medieval commentaries on De arithmetica. 

43 . William of Lucca, De arithmetica compendiose tractata: Dal codice 614 (sec. x11) della Bib- 
lioteca Capitolare Feliniana di Lucca, ed. Gino Arrighi (Pisa: 1964). 
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abacus, whose purpose is to teach how to perform the four arithmetical opera- 
tions. As for digital calculation, about which Bede the Venerable had provided 
a very clear and complete explanation, it is described in the same treatises on 
the abacus.^^ Moreover, Thierry of Chartres wrote that the abacus is the instru- 
ment used for training in arithmetic.# A linear abacus was used in the Roman 
era, whereas in the 12th century we generally find an abacus with vertical col- 
umns and counters (apices) on which the numbers were engraved, in a very 
variable graphic form; this abacus can be called “Hindu-Arabic,” although it 
did not use the zero. Written at the very beginning of the 12th century, Garlan- 
dus’s treatise on the abacus seems to have enjoyed a well-established 
reputation,#? as it is preserved in many manuscripts. For example, the tables of 
his treatise appear in Thierry of Chartres's Heptateuchon, and in the Paris man- 
uscript, BNF, lat. 15119, from the library of Saint-Victor. This manuscript also 
contains Adelard of Bath's Regulae abaci;*? he writes that the abacus was in- 
vented by disciples of Pythagoras who wished to transmit the teachings of 
their master, whence the name mensa Pitagorea, whereas Gerbert supposedly 
reintroduced the abacus to France and established new rules for it. Adelard 
made no use of the Hindu-Arabic numbers or the zero, which is surprising for 
a translator of Arabic scientific texts. In all likelihood it was an early work, pre- 
ceding his activity as a translator.?? Ralph of Laon (1 1133), brother of Anselm 


44 Gillian E. Evans, "Difficillima et ardua: Theory and Practice in Treatises on the Abacus, 
950-1150," Journal of Medieval History 3 (1977), 21-38; Ead., "From Abacus to Algorism: 
Theory and Practice in medieval Arithmetic,” British Journal for the History of Science 10 
(1977), 14-131; Ead., “Schools and Scholars: The study of the abacus in English Schools ca. 
980-c. 1150,” English Historical Review 94 (1979), 71-89. 

45 Thierry of Chartres, The commentary on the De arithmetica of Boethius, 93, L 53-55. 

46 On this subject, see the article by Guy Beaujouan, “Etude paléographique sur la ‘rotation’ 
des chiffres et l'emploi des apices du x* au x11* siècle,” Revue d'histoire des sciences 1 (1948), 
301-313. 

47 Baldassarre Boncompagni, “Scritti inediti relativi al calcolo dell’abaco,’ Bullettino di biblio- 
grafia e di storia delle scienze matematiche e fisiche 10 (1877), 595-607. The edition pub- 
lished by Boncompagni is based only on the Karlsruhe manuscript. 

48 Baldassarre Boncompagni, “Intorno ad uno scritto inedito di Adelardo di Bath intitolato 
Regule abaci; Bullettino di bibliografia e di storia delle scienze matematiche e fisiche 14 
(1881), 1-134. 

49 See the remarks by Gillian R. Evans, “A note on the Regule abaci; in Adelard of Bath: An 
English Scientist and Arabist of the early Twelfth Century, ed. Charles Burnett (London: 
1987), 33-35. It is interesting to note that in Questiones naturales, Adelard of Bath asserts 
that seven years prior he had left his nephew to study with other pupils in Laon, so that 
he could in the meantime devote himself to the Arabum studia. See Adelard of Bath, 
Questiones naturales, in Adelard of Bath, Conversations with His Nephew: On the Same and 
the Different, Questions on Natural Science and On Birds, ed. and trans. by Charles Burnett 
(Cambridge: 1998), 90. 
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CT 1117), was scholaster in the cathedral school of Laon and wrote at least two 
texts connected with the teaching of the quadrivium: a treatise on the abacus, 
preserved in a manuscript from the early 13th century, Paris, BNF, lat. 15120, 
from the library of Saint-Victor and, quite probably, a treatise on the semitone, 
contained in the same manuscript.°° Ralph claimed to have wanted to join a 
tradition marked by illustrious abacists such as Gerbert of Aurillac?! and Her- 
mann of Reichenau. He explains that the word abacus comes from the Greek 
and that it means mensa in Latin, that the abacus was invented by the philoso- 
phers and that it served above all to multiply and to divide.5? He says these 
operations are indeed used in the four arts of the quadrivium and are of great 
help for understanding the numerical structure of the world soul.5? In addi- 
tion, it must be emphasized that Ralph makes a reference to the sipos (chip in 
Greek), which had a rounded shape, no numerical value, and was placed in the 
empty columns;?^ he says the sipos (which resembles the zero) is useful for the 
abacist's calculations, most notably for multiplication.55 However, the most 
striking novelty in the 12th century was the introduction in the Latin West of a 
new type of calculation called algorism (algorismus), after the name of the 
Arab mathematician al-Khwarizmi, which uses the decimal place-value sys- 
tem, and allows the calculation of fractions and extraction of squares. There 
are several reworkings based on an unknown Latin translation from a lost Ara- 
bic original (the content of al-Khwarizmr' treatise was reconstructed by Men- 
so Folkerts following the discovery of a manuscript in New York).56 The 
attributions of the different Latin reworkings are the subject of debate among 


50 X Alfred Nagl, "Der arithmetische Tractat des Radulph von Laon’ Zeitschrift für Mathematik 
und Physik, Suppl. 34, 5 (1890), 85-133; Alison M. Peden, *De semitono: Some Medieval 
Exercises in Arithmetic,” Studi medievali 35 (1994), 367—403. 

51 Regulae de numerorum abaci rationibus, in Gerberti postea Silvestri 11 papae "Opera mathe- 
matica," ed. Nikolaj Bubnov (Berlin: 1899), 1-22. 

52 Nagl, “Der arithmetische Tractat des Radulph von Laon,” 96. 

53 Ibid., 127-128. 

54 Ibid. 107: “cui sipos nomen est, in modum rotulae formatam nullius numeri significatione 
inscriberi solere praediximus.” 

55 Onthe sipos, see Beaujouan, “L'enseignement de l'arithmétique élémentaire à l'université 
de Paris,” 96. 

56 Menso Folkerts, “Early texts on Hindu-Arabic calculation,” Science in context 14 (2001), 
13-38; André Allard, Muhammad ibn Misa al-Khwarizmi: Le calcul indien (Algorismus): 
histoire des textes, édition critique, traduction et commentaire des plus anciennes versions 
latines remaniées du x11° siècle (Paris-Namur: 1992), and id., “L'enseignement du calcul 
arithmétique à partir des xi1* et x111° siècles: l'exemple de la multiplication,” in Manuels, 
programme de cours et techniques d'enseignement dans les universités médiévales, Actes du 
Colloque international de Louvain-la-Neuve (9-11 septembre 1993), ed. Jacqueline 
Hamesse (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1994), 117-135. 
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specialists. The Liber Ysagogarum Alchorismi ad totum quadrivium, comprising 
five books (the first three on arithmetic, the fourth on geometry, and the fifth 
on astronomy), was first attributed to Adelard of Bath, because in the Paris 
manuscript, BNF, lat. 16208, the work is said to be compositus a magistro A. (fol. 
67ra); but specialists have also proposed the names of Peter Alfonsi and Do- 
mingo Gundisalvi. To discover the identity of this master and his pupils would 
be important, because the Liber Ysagogarum Alchorismi was undoubtedly writ- 
ten for pedagogical purposes (the first book starts with a compendium of Book 
1 of Boethius’s De arithmetica), and it is transmitted in manuscripts with other 
texts for teaching. One example, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 
13021, is dated to the second half of the 12th century? and comes from the 
monastery of Prüfening in Regensburg; it contains among other texts the Prac- 
tica geometriae by Hugh of Saint-Victor.5® There is also the Liber alchorismi 
written by a certain magister Iohannes who has been tentatively identified 
with the translator John of Seville or with Johannes Ocreatus, a mathematician 
who studied under Adelard of Bath, attributions questioned by some special- 
ists. Although it is difficult to prove that algorism was taught in 12th-century 
schools, it is nevertheless certain that it was taught in the medieval universi- 
ties; Alexander of Villadei's Carmen de algorismo and Sacrobosco's Algorismus 
vulgaris were the basic manuals. The three methods of calculation — digital, 
abacus, algorism — were in continuous use throughout the Middle Ages and 
beyond (the mathematician Luca Pacioli continued to describe digital calcula- 
tion at the dawn of the Renaissance). Finally, a word on Rithmomachy, the 
battle of numbers, a game invented during the nth century with an obvious 
pedagogical aim and based on very complicated rules established according to 
Boethius's Arithmetic. The game is a training ground for memorizing the defi- 
nitions of the multiplices, superparticulares, superpartientes numbers, and the 
arithmetic, geometric and harmonic Pythagorean means; the goal of the game 
was to achieve at least one mean. Rithmomachy was still widely practiced in 
the 12th century (and even later) as shown in the many texts written in that 
period.59 


57 For the dating, see Robert of Chester's (?) Redaction of Euclid's Elements, ed. Busard and 
Folkerts, 1: 60—61. 

58 The work Liber Ysagogarum Alchorismi has been the subject of various editions, both in- 
tegral and partial. I refer to the most recent one: Charles Burnett, "The Geometry of the 
Liber Ysagogarum Alchorismi,’ Sudhoffs Archiv 97/2 (2013), 143-173. 

59 See Gillian R. Evans, "The Rithmomachia: A Mediaeval Mathematical Teaching Aid?" Ja- 
nus 63 (1976), 257—273; Charles Burnett, "The Instruments which are the Proper Delights 
of the Quadrivium: Rhythmomachy and Chess in the Teaching of Arithmetic in Twelfth- 
Century England,” Viator 28 (1997), 175-201; Menso Folkerts, “La rithmomachie et le 
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3.2 Music 

Little information is available on the teaching of music in the schools, or on 
texts written expressly for the classroom. In the De eodem et diverso, Adelard of 
Bath recounts an episode during his student days in France concerning a mu- 
sic master and his pupils.9? Boethius's De institutione musica was read and 
glossed as early as the Carolingian renaissance, and finds its place in Thierry of 
Chartres's Heptateuchon. There are many manuscripts, and some of them were 
glossed, for example ms. Oxford, Trinity College, 47, which includes in its mar- 
gins the opinions of Adelard of Bath.9! The only known commentary with lem- 
mas from the 12th century on De institutione musica is preserved in a 
14th-century manuscript from St. Florian: the author's approach is “philosophi- 
cal" without direct relation to musical practice.9? Guido of Arezzo, whose writ- 
ings have a clear and stated didactic aim, wrote in the conclusion of his Epistola 
de ignoto cantu that Boethius's book was addressed to philosophers and not to 
cantores.® In any case, the Boethian tripartition of music into mundana, hu- 
mana, and instrumentalis$4 is mentioned by 12th-century authors who were 
not necessarily music theoreticians, namely Hugh of Saint-Victor, William of 
Conches, and the author of the commentary on Martianus Capella once 
attributed to Bernardus Silvestris.65 Other works that were the subject of lectio- 
nes, such as Martianus Capella's De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, or Macrobi- 
us’s Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis, contained long chapters or even an 
entire section on music, which had to be explained to students. Moreover, the 
reading of Plato's Timaeus in Calcidius's translation obliged the master to make 


manuscrit Avranches 235,” in Science antique, science médiévale, 347—357; id., “Rithmoma- 
chia, a Mathematical Game from the Middle Ages,” in Essays on Early Medieval Mathemat- 
ics. The Latin Tradition (Aldershot: 2003), article x1, 1-23. This last article includes a survey 
of treatises on Rithmomachy written between the nth and the 18th century. 

60 Adelard of Bath, De eodem et diverso, in Adelard of Bath, Conversations with His Nephew, 
ed. Burnett, 52. 

61 Charles Burnett, “Adelard, Music and the Quadrivium;' in Adelard of Bath: An English Sci- 
entist and Arabist, 69-86, here 81-84. These glosses have first been pointed out in White, 
"Boethius in the Medieval quadrivium,’ 182-184. More 12th-century glossed manuscripts 
of the De musica are noted by Burnett, 82. 

62 I follow Andrew Hicks, Composing the World. Harmony in the Medieval Platonic Cosmos 
(Oxford: 2017), 104-106, 123-127, sqq. The commentary on the De institutione musica was 
edited by Alexander Rausch, “Der Boethius-Kommentar in der Handschrift St. Florian x1 
282,” Studien zur Musikwissenschaft 48 (2002), 7-83. 

63 Andrew Hicks, "Musica speculativa in the Cambridge Commentary on Martianus Capel- 
la's De nuptiis," Journal of Medieval Latin 18 (2008), 292—305, here 293, n. 3. 

64 Boethius, De institutione musica, 1, 2, ed. Gottfried Friedlein (Leipzig: 1867), 187-189. 

65 See Hicks, "Musica speculativa in the Cambridge Commentary" For Hugh of Saint-Victor's 
division of music, see Hicks, Composing the World, 89-92. 
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long excursuses on music and harmony, especially when it concerned the 
world soul. This was another way that music was taught in the classroom. Ad- 
mittedly it was a music more for philosophers than musicians, as it dealt main- 
ly with the music of the spheres, a theme found in 12th-century cosmologies.66 
William of Conches knew and mastered the work of Guido of Arezzo, whom 
he cites on three occasions in his Glosae super Macrobium.$? At the beginning 
of the 12th century, John of Affligem, linked to the cathedral school of Liège, 
composed a De musica cum tonario for students, 8 in which the definitions of 
music, instruments, proportions, and instructions for the use of the mono- 
chord are explained in a simple and clear manner, along with a chapter on the 
use of music in church. In general most 12th-century music treatises aimed at 
establishing rules for polyphonic practices. 


3.3 Geometry 

At the beginning of his Practica geometriae, Hugh of Saint-Victor states that his 
aim is not to write a new book about the practice of geometry but to collect the 
old, scattered data available on the subject.9? This raises the question of the 
place of practical geometry in medieval education. In this work Hugh of Saint- 
Victor is the first in the West to make the distinction between theoretical and 
practical geometry. This distinction is not in the Didascalicon, written some 
years earlier, where geometry alone is divided into altimetria, planimetria, and 
cosmimetria; those are the three parts of practical geometry in the Practica 
geometriae. Hugh also defines theoretical geometry as using rational specula- 
tion alone to investigate dimensions, and practical geometry as using instru- 
ments and proportional relations to calculate dimensions. Altimetria deals 
with the measurement of heights and depths, planimetria of the surface areas, 
and cosmimetria of the measurement of the cosmos, ie., the sizes of the Earth 
and Sun.”° The measuring instruments are the astrolabe, the right triangle and 


66 See Irene Caiazzo, “Harmonie et mathématique dans le cosmos du x11° siècle,” Micrologus 
25 (2017), 121-147, and Hicks, Composing the World. See also Andreas Speer, “Scientia qua- 
druvii: Musica in den ‘Timaios’-Kommentaren des 12. Jahrunderts,” in Musik- und die Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie und Naturwissenschaften im Mittelalter: Fragen zur Wechselwirkung 
von “musica” und "philosophia" im Mittelalter, ed. Frank Hentschel (Leiden: 1998), 99-123, 
and Alison Peden, “Music in Medieval Commentaries on Macrobius,” ibid., 151-161. 

67 Hicks, Composing the World, 100-103. 

68 Johannis Affligemensis, De musica cum tonario, ed. Joseph Smits van Waesberghe (Rome: 
1950). 

69 Hugo of Saint-Victor, Practica geometriae, in Hugonis de Sancto Victore Opera propaedeu- 
tica, ed. Roger Baron (Notre Dame: 1966), 15: “Practicam geometrie nostris tradere conatus 
sum, non quasi novum cudens opus sed vetera colligens dissipata.” 

70 Ibid. 16: “Omnis geometrica disciplina aut theorica est, id est speculativa, aut practica, id 
estactiva. Theorica siquidem est que spacia et intervalla dimensionum rationabilium sola 
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others; diagrams in some manuscripts illustrate how to use the instruments. In 
Hugh’s mind, instruments measure knowable sizes, and proportions help dis- 
cover unknown dimensions. Practical geometry has an applied aim because it 
explains how to measure and calculate, as opposed to Euclidean geometry 
which proves theorems. As noted earlier, long excerpts of the Elements (Books 
1-4, without proofs) circulated in the schools in texts such as Geometria incerti 
auctoris (of which several versions survive), Geometria 1 and 11, and the Corpus 
agrimensorum; these texts often coexisted in manuscripts, so that theory and 
practice were not completely separate.” Two manuscripts preserving Hugh's 
Practica come from the library of Saint-Victor, ms. Paris, Bibliothéque Maza- 
rine, 717 (a. 140-1150), and ms. Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 14506 (a. 
1200). Hugh's work introduces a new genre destined for long-term success: 
for example, a very clear and didactic 12th-century Geometrie due sunt partes is 
preserved in 20 manuscripts.” The editor of the Artis cuiuslibet consummatio 
proposed that it was written in Paris around 1193, whereas Wilbur Knorr has 
shown that it was written in the 13th century by the Parisian master Gerard 
of Brussels.”4 The great mathematician Fibonacci wrote a De practica geomet- 
rie around 1220. This branch of geometry was also taught outside the universi- 
ties, in the abacus schools, for example, whose existence is attested in Italy to 
as early as the second half of the 13th century. Many treatises on practical 
geometry in the vernacular were written then.”5 Excerpts of Boethius's transla- 
tion of Euclid's Elements circulated well before the 12th century, and new Latin 


rationis speculatione vestigat, practica vero est que quibusdam instrumentis agitur et ex 
aliis alia proportionaliter coniciendo diiudicat. Huic practice tria videntur genera attri- 
buta, hoc est altimetria, planimetria, cosmimetria, in quibus tamen omnibus maxime 
linearum dimensionem vestigat. Et ad altimetriam quidem pertinent ea porrectio que 
sursum et deorsum fit; ad planimetriam autem illa que fit ante et retro, dextrorsum sive 
sinistrorsum; ad cosmimetriam vero ea que in circumferentia constat." 

71  Seethearticle by Catherine Jacquemard, “Avant la Practica geometriae attribuée à Hugues 
de Saint Victor: le lexique de la géométrie pratique au x1* siècle,” Voces 8-9 (1997-1998), 
207—226. 

72 thank Patricia Stirnemann warmly for her advice. 

73 The treatise Geometrie due sunt partes was edited for the PhD of Nan Long Britt in 1972, 
and subsequently Nan L. Hahn, Medieval Mensuration: "Quadrans Vetus" and "Geometrie 
Due Sunt Partes Principales”, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 72/8 
(1982). 

74 Artis cuiuslibet consummatio, ed. Stephen K. Victor, Practical Geometry in the High Middle 
Ages: Artis cuiuslibet consummatio and the Praktike de geometrie (Philadelphia: 1979). 
See Wilbur R. Knorr, Textual Studies in Ancient and Medieval Geometry (Boston-Basel- 
Berlin: 1989), 672-673. 

75 See Elisabetta Ulivi, "Masters, questions and challenges in the abacus schools,” Archive for 
History of Exact Sciences 69/6 (2015), 651—670. 
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translations of the Elements were made throughout the 12th century: an anony- 
mous one from the Greek was made just before 1175 probably in Sicily, and 
three translations were made from the Arabic by Adelard of Bath, Hermann of 
Carinthia, and Gerard of Cremona.79 All the study programmes on the qua- 
drivium mention the Elements. The so-called Adelard 11 version was in Thierry 
of Chartres’s Heptateuchon which is the oldest surviving witness of this ver- 
sion, followed by the manuscript from Munich, Clm 13021, already cited on the 
subject of Liber Ysagogarum Alchorismi."" In some manuscripts scholia accom- 
pany the translation by Gerard of Cremona,’ who also translated al-Nayrizi's 
commentary on the Elements. Nevertheless, it is difficult to determine the true 
impact of all these translations on education in 12th-century schools; it is very 
likely that they circulated widely in scholarly circles. In any case, the first com- 
mentaries by Latin authors on the Elements date to the early 13th century. 


3.4 Astronomy 

The rise of astronomy and astrology in the 12th century is a long-recognized 
phenomenon;” of interest here is what was or might have been taught in the 
schools. Firmicus Maternus's Mathesis was included in Thierry of Chartres's 
Heptateuchon. The basic text for planetary astronomy is Ptolemy's Almagest, 
several translations of which were made in the 12th century. Robert of Chester 
in the preface to his translation of al-Kindi's Judicia, dedicated to Hermann of 
Carinthia, mentions that the A/magest was the main object of their shared 
common studies.80 We know that Gerard of Cremona went to Toledo in order 
to consult Ptolemy’s Almagest, “not available in Latin at the time,” and that he 
translated it before 1175.8! There was also an older translation from the Greek 
made in Sicily, and another anonymous translation from the Arabic, preserved 


76 See Folkerts, “Euclid in Medieval Europe,” 4-12. 

77 Ibid. 14. 

78 Hubert L.L. Busard, "Über einige Euklid-Scholien, die den Elementen von Euklid, über- 
setzt von Gerard von Cremona, angehángt worden sind,” Centaurus 18 (1974), 97-128. 

79  Iwillonlycite the article by Emmanuel Poulle, *'astronomie latine au x11* siècle,” in Cieli 
e terre nei secoli XI-XII, 75-88, and the older but always very stimulating article by Olaf 
Pedersen, “The Corpus Astronomicum and the Traditions of Mediaeval Latin Astronomy: 
A Tentative Interpretation,” in Astronomy of Copernicus and Its Background, ed. Owen 
Gingerich and Jerzy Dobrzycki (Wroclaw-Warszawa: 1975), 57-96. 

80 Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, 121. 

81  Onthe preface added to Gerard of Cremona’s translation, see the article by Charles Bur- 
nett, "Ptolemaeus in Almagesto dixit: The Transformation of Ptolemy's Almagest in its 
Transmission via Arabic into Latin, in Transformationen antiker Wissenschaften, ed. 
Georg Toepfer and Hartmut Bóhme (Berlin-New York: 2010), 115-140. 
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in a Dresden manuscript.?? Ultimately the influence of the Almagest on 12th- 
century Latin authors seems limited, but all the ground-work has not yet been 
done and it would be wise not to draw hasty conclusions. There are, however, 
some hints: the Artis cuiuslibet consummatio contains no fewer than eleven 
explicit references to the A/magest; and Gerard of Cremona’s translation is pre- 
served in the Paris manuscript, BNF, lat. 16200, “copied in 1213 on an exemplar 
at Saint-Victor (fol. 11v)”.83 The Latin translations of the Almagest were pre- 
ceded by John of Seville's translation in 1135 of al-Farghani’s introduction to 
Almagest, namely the De scientia astrorum (although the title varies greatly), 
preserved in many manuscripts; it is an accomplished text that was undoubt- 
edly used for teaching.** In addition there are the translations of the Arabic 
tables (zij), which are in fact the first texts to transmit Arabic planetary as- 
tronomy to the Latin world; the first assimilation took place therefore by way 
of the tables of al-Khwarizmi (which made it possible to know the latitude and 
longitude of planets at a chosen date, eclipses, etc.) and their canons or rules 
for carrying out the calculations, translated by Adelard of Bath and subse- 
quently revised perhaps by Robert of Chester, among others.® It is this version 
of the tables that was transcribed in Thierry of Chartres’s Heptateuchon from 
another Chartrain manuscript, Chartres, BM, ms. 214 (destroyed).96 Al-Battani’s 
and al-Zarquali’s tables were also translated into Latin. These translations were 
in turn subject to adaptations: they had to be adjusted to the Christian calen- 
dar and to a meridian close to Latin users, with an almost certainly pedagogical 
objective. One adaptation was performed in 1141 by Raymond of Marseilles for 
the meridian of Marseilles, and another dating approximately from 178 by 
Roger of Hereford, who taught in the cathedral school, for the meridian of Her- 
eford (the latter tables remain unpublished). Very recent discoveries show that 
there were many adaptations of tables into Latin and that they were inserted 
into treatises of traditional computation.®’ Very recent publications have em- 


82 Dirk Grupe, “The ‘Thabit-Version’ of Ptolemy's Almagest in MS Dresden Db.87,” Suhayl 1 
(2012), 147-153. 

83 Perhaps according to ms. Paris, BNF, lat. 14738, from the library of Saint-Victor. 

84 On the translations of John of Seville, see now Dag N. Hasse, “Stylistic Evidence for Iden- 
tifying John of Seville with the Translator of Some Twelfth-Century Astrological and As- 
tronomical Texts from Arabic into Latin on the Iberian Peninsula,” in Ex Oriente Lux. 
Translating Words, Scripts and Styles in Medieval Mediterranean Society, ed. Charles Bur- 
nett and Pedro Mantas-España (Cérdoba-London: 2016), 19-43. 

85 Raymond Mercier, “Astronomical Tables in the Twelfth Century,’ in Adelard of Bath: An 
English Scientist and Arabist, 87-115. 

86 Ibid. 89, note 10. 

87  Iciteonly Philipp Nothaft, "Roman vs. Arabic Computistics in Twelfth-Century England: 
A Newly Discovered Source (Collatio Compoti Romani et Arabici), Early Science and Medi- 
cine 20 (2015), 187-208. 
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phasized the role played by the Theoricae planetarum, relatively basic texts 
written undoubtedly for pedagogical purposes, whose circulation in the 
schools has yet to be studied.88 Computus was partly an astronomical art, spe- 
cifically the practical side of astronomy. Knowledge of computus was indis- 
pensable for Christian liturgy, and there are many manuscripts containing 
computistic tables and computistic writings. In the 12th century, Helpericus of 
Auxerre’s Computus was still copied, and a late-12th century copy was in Saint- 
Victor's library. The same codex, BnF lat. 15118, contains Garlandus’s Computus. 
There is also a yet unpublished short anonymous commentary on Garlandus's 
Computus found in at least four manuscripts? and there is a commentary on 
the Computus in the Stuttgart manuscript (WLB, Cod. math. 4? 33). The Compu- 
tus of Roger of Hereford, dated 1176, has just been published.?? The same vol- 
ume contains an edition of two other computus from the 12th century; however, 
Roger of Hereford's Computus is different from the other two more traditional 
ones, which calculate the dates of the Christian liturgical calendar; already in 
the preface Roger claims skills both in astrology and astronomy, and includes a 
section specifically on astronomy as well as numerous diagrams.?! Roger's 
Computus is dotted with information about cosmology and astronomy; Book 11 
starts with a description of the “machina universitatis.'?? One can form an idea 
of the content of practical education in astronomy through the treatises on 
computus. Furthermore, according to Emmanuel Poulle, in the 12th century 
the astrolabe was an educational and computational instrument that could be 
used to solve simple problems related to the daily movement of the sun, such 
as the equal or unequal hour, or the azimuth of the sun according to the sea- 
sons, but it was not useful for astronomical observations that determine the 
position of a planet.?? Many treatises on the astrolabe were translated or 
adapted from the Arabic, or written directly in Latin. Raymond of Marseilles's 
Treatise on the astrolabe, written shortly before 1141, is the first original treatise 


88 Philipp E. Nothaft, “Ptolemaic Orbs in Twelfth-Century England. A Study and Edition of 
the Anonymous Liber de motibus planetarum,” Mediterranea. International journal for the 
transfer of knowledge 3 (2018), 145—210. A Theorica planetarum in relation to the Tables de 
Londres was edited by Fritz S. Pedersen, “A Twelfth-Century Planetary Theorica in the 
Manner of the London Tables,” Cahiers du Moyen-Âge Grec et Latin de Copenhague 60 
(1990), 199-318. 

89 Der “Computus Gerlandi,’ 49, 52, and 55. 

go See Opera de computo saeculi duodecimi. Reinheri Paderbornensis computus emendatus, 
Magistri Cunestabuli computus, Rogeri Herefordensis computus, ed. Alfred Lohr (Turn- 


hout: 2015). 
91 lbid. 132. 
92 Ibid. 149. 


93 My citation summarizes Poulle's words, "L'astronomie latine au x11° siècle,” 77. 
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by a Latin author, followed shortly by that of Rudolf of Bruges, a pupil of Her- 
mann of Carinthia, and that of Adelard of Bath, around 149-1150, dedicated to 
the future King Henry 11 of England, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet. One section 
on practical astronomy, which deals with the canons and the astrolabe, is 
found at the end of De sex rerum principiis, a treatise attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, that treats astral causality and astrology, and is based on Firmi- 
cus Maternus's Mathesis and other treatises translated from the Arabic in the 
first half of the 12th century. An older treatise on the astrolabe with the incipit 
“Quicumque astronomice peritiam discipline” is linked to the manuscript pro- 
duction generated by the first wave of translations from the Arabic in connec- 
tion with Gerbert of Aurillac and is attributed to Gerbert in several late 
manuscripts; the Stuttgart manuscript contains an unpublished commentary 
on this text. Another tool used in teaching astronomy was the quadrant with 
cursor, which served to measure height, distance and depth; there were two 
types used in the 12th century, one known as vetustissimus and the other as 
vetus.95 

Some presentations of more theoretical teaching of astronomy (and of as- 
trology) can be found in commentaries on Macrobius, Plato's Timaeus, and 
Martianus Capella. It is remarkable that in the 12th century Book 8 (De astrolo- 
gia) began to circulate independently from the other books of the De nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mercurii, in a mutilated form (Book 8, 814—887): Mundus igitur ex 
quattuor elementis ... retrogradari facit. It was Claudio Leonardi who first no- 
ticed this truncated form of Book 8 (of the 30 manuscripts containing Book 8 
alone, twenty-two present the book in this mutilated form and are dated from 
the 12th-14th centuries).°6 Book 8 is also the subject of lemmatic commentar- 
ies. The Avranches manuscript, BM, 226, contains no fewer than three frag- 
mentary commentaries on Book 8. Edouard Jeauneau has shown that a still 
unpublished commentary on Book 8 (De astrologia) bears the mark of Thierry 
of Chartres's teaching, especially in the cosmological thesis where it draws on 
the Tractatus de sex dierum operibus.9?" This commentary, which is preserved in 
two manuscripts, one of them from Chartres, could be the work of Thierry of 
Chartres or one of his pupils. It begins with an accessus identical to those in 
Thierry's commentaries on the De inventione, the Rhetorica ad Herennium, and 
the De arithmetica.°* Another unpublished commentary is preserved in the 


94 Hermes Trismegistus, Liber de sex rerum principiis, ed. Mark Delp and Paolo Lucentini 
(Turnhout: 2006), 205-211. 

95  Poulle, "'astronomie latine au x11° siècle, 83-84. 

96 Claudio Leonardi, “I codici di Marziano Capella,” Aevum 33 (1959), 471-473. 

97  Jeauneau, “Note sur l'École de Chartres,” in Lectio philosophorum, 17-23. 

98 Thierry of Chartres, The commentary on the De arithmetica of Boethius, 45. These are mss. 
Avranches, BM, 226, fols. 92va-95bisrb, and London, BL, Harley 2510, fols. 132ra-135vb. 
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manuscript London, BL, Cotton Vespasian A. 11., fols. 75r-122v.% Penned by an 
English scribe before 1230, this manuscript contains, among others, works by 
Rudolf of Bruges and Abraham Ibn Ezra. The commentary on Book 8 could be 
from the late 12th or early 13th century, perhaps stemming from the Faculty of 
Arts of Paris. It is interesting to note that in the commentary attributable to 
Thierry of Chartres, the instrument to be used for the study of astronomy is the 
clock (quodlibet horologium),!©° whereas the one mentioned in the commen- 
tary from the Faculty of Arts is the astrolabe.!?! 


The teaching of the quadrivium in 12th-century schools relied on classical au- 
thors such as Boethius, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, Plato, who become the 
subject of lectiones of the master, whose lemmatic commentaries gave them 
the finishing touch. There was also a renewal of subjects thanks to innovations 
coming primarily from the Arabic translations. Official educational pro- 
grammes are sorely lacking, but there are testimonies that help fill the void. 
The curriculum was very flexible and depended largely on the competence of 
the master and the texts available in school libraries. Northern Europe, espe- 
cially France, seems better represented by the masters and manuscripts, un- 
doubtedly because of the systematic study and cataloguing of manuscripts 
since the 19th century. 


99 Leonardi, “I codici di Marziano Capella,” 473, n. 168. The only one to have studied the com- 
mentary is Andrew Hicks, who edited a passage on celestial music; see Hicks, Composing 
the World, 243-245. I am currently preparing a study on that commentary. 

100 Avranches, BM, 226, fol. 92vb; London, BL, Harley 2510, fol. 132ra. 

101 London, BL, Cotton Vespasian A. 11., fol. 75va. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Medical Education in the 12th Century 


Danielle Jacquart 


Even if no institutional source is preserved—and probably none ever existed—, 
the content and methods of medical training in the 12th century are docu- 
mented abundantly in the writings of those who can be considered as “mas- 
ters" This abundance relates mostly to one place that would become mythical: 
Salerno, the city in southern Italy at the crossroads of various Latin and Byzan- 
tine influences, and open to the nearby Muslim world. Outside of this center, 
which attracted scholars from all over Europe who sought training in the field, 
traces of medical education exist, but are less explicit. 

For various reasons, medicine was the first discipline to benefit from the 
important contribution of translations from the Arabic starting in the final de- 
cades of the nth century. This contribution was concomitant with translations 
from the Greek, thus continuing a tradition in the field of medical texts that 
was not completely extinguished in the early Middle Ages.! The history of the 
stages of translation cannot be considered separately from the history of medi- 
cal education, because one enabled the growth of the other in a sort of logic of 
supply and demand. 


1 Places of Learning 


During the 12th century, "schools" or at least clearly identified places became 
providers of medical education. While that development heralded new times 
both in the training of practitioners as well as in the inclusion of medical 
knowledge within the intellectual horizon of the lettered not destined to prac- 
tice, the medical world of the monasteries remained nonetheless present, with 


1 Although somewhat dated, a glimpse into the waves of translation, including some informa- 
tion on the early Middle Ages, can be found in: Danielle Jacquart, "Principales étapes dans la 
transmission des textes de médecine (x1*-x1v* siècle), in Rencontres de cultures dans la phi- 
losophie médiévale, Traductions et traducteurs de l'Antiquité tardive au x1v* siècle, ed. Jacque- 
line Hamesse and Marta Fattori (Louvain-la-Neuve- Cassino: 1990), 251-271. For a general 
view on medieval medicine: Nancy G. Siraisi, Medieval and Early Renaissance Medicine, An 
Introduction to Knowledge and Practice (Chicago-London: 1990). 
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all the questions that it raises for the historian.? To what extent were the infir- 
maries open to the sick from outside the monasteries, how were the notions of 
infirmus and infirmitas perceived, and especially, what was the training of 
those who provided the care? Before the introduction of new texts starting in 
the late uth century through translations from the Greek and the Arabic, one 
may justifiably wonder if bookish knowledge, preserved and enriched in the 
monastic environment, could have constituted a suitable base for practice. It is 
quite conceivable that the latter would depend as much on knowledge largely 
empirical in nature, transmitted through apprenticeship.? While lacking the 
capacities proposed by the ideal plan of Saint-Gall (820-830)—which has be- 
come a kind of historiographic myth—reliable testimonies have ultimately 
shown that in the 12th century monasteries continued to be places of assis- 
tance for the sick, even in regions of Europe where a somewhat structured sys- 
tem of education was being set in place. For example, in southern Italy, 
donations confirm that the monasteries continued to be privileged places in 
which to receive both health care and spiritual care, even for high-ranking in- 
dividuals when the illness foreshadowed the end of life.^ The 12th century also 
brought about the creation of hospital orders, first of all that of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, whose statutes from 1181 foresaw the presence of so-called “wise” 
physicians capable of identifying illnesses from the observation of urine, so as 
to administer suitable remedies to patients admitted to hospital? At the end of 
the century, the Order of the Holy Ghost, founded in Montpellier, led to the 
opening of hospitals, the most important of which in the early 13th century 


2 Karin Figala and Gerhard Pfohl, "Benediktinische Medizin," Studien und Mitteilungen zur Ge- 
schichte des benedikten Ordens und seiner Zweige 98 (1987), 239-240; Josef Semmler, "Die 
Sorge um den kranken Mitbruder im Benediktinkloster des frühen und hohen Mittelalters," 
in Der kranke Mensch in Mittelalter und Renaissance ed. Peter Wunderli (Düsseldorf: 1986), 
45-59; Dietrich Jetter, “Klosterhospitäler: St. Gallen, Cluny, Escorial" Sudhoffs Archiv 62 
(1978), 313-337; Lars-Arne Dannenberg and Gert Melville, “Zwischen Heil und Heilung. Die 
Sorge um den kranken Kórper in Klostern des Mittelalters unter besonderer Berücksichti- 
gung des Traktats De medicina animae Hugos de Folieto,” in Terapie e guarigioni, ed. Agostino 
Paravicini Bagliani (Florence: 2010), 1-23; Jole Agrimi and Chiara Crisciani, "Carità e assisten- 
za nella civiltà cristiana medievale," in Storia del pensiero medico occidentale, 1. Antichità e 
medioevo, ed. Mirko D. Grmek (Bari: 1993), 217-259 [English transl., Western Medical Thought 
from Antiquity to the Middle Ages (Cambridge, MA: 1998), 170-195]. 

3 Anne Van Arsdall, “The Transmission of Knowledge in Early Medieval Medical Texts: an Ex- 
ploration,” in Between Text and Patient, The Medical Enterprise in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe, ed. Florence Eliza Glaze and Brian K. Nance (Florence: 2011), 201—215. 

4 Patricia Skinner Health and Medicine in Early Medieval Southern Italy (Leiden-New 
York-Cologne: 1997), 98-101. 

5 Susan Edgington, "Medical Care in the Hospital of St. John in Jerusalem,” in The military or- 
ders 11. Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen Nicholson (Aldershot: 1999), 27-33. 
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were those of Marseille and Rome. The rule explicitly foresaw the provision of 
care for the poor who were ill, but did not mention physicians.® Regarding the 
involvement of regular clerics in medical activity, the 12th century was a period 
of transition in which the old mixed with the new, within the dual context of a 
monastic reform and a strong development of medical knowledge. Repeatedly 
since the Regional Council of Clermont in 130, monks and canons regular, sub- 
ject to cloistering, were forbidden to leave their convents to undertake lengthy 
studies in law or medicine.” These measures—even if their repetition suggests 
that they did not generate the expected results—confirm that the acquisition 
of medical knowledge took place less and less inside the monasteries. Some of 
them, however, maintained habitual practice until the modern era and contin- 
ued to enrich their libraries in this domain.® 

To what extent did the cathedral schools, some known for having adopted 
into their education the trivium, or even the quadrivium, make room for medi- 
cine? We must admit that we know nothing about the matter. The historian is 
reduced to gleaning a few clues. At the end of the 10th century, Gerbert of Au- 
rillac, the future Sylvester 11, sought out books on medicine, such as Celsus’s De 
medicina or the very rare work on ophthalmology by Demosthenes Philalethes, 
now lost, in both Greek and Latin. Although he denied that he wished to pass 
for a physician, he deemed himself qualified to prescribe, through his corre- 
spondence, remedies for different ecclesiastical correspondents, including 
Adalbero Bishop of Verdun, who suffered chronically from urinary stones. Yet 
these fragments of testimonies are not enough to imagine that there was medi- 
cal education in Reims, where Gerbert was for a time scholaster.? His disciple, 
Richer, a monk from Saint-Rémi de Reims, pointed more to Chartres as a center 
known for medical education in his Four Books of history written between 991 
and 998. In Book rv, written in 997-998, he reports that after studying the lib- 
eral arts he felt the need to go there to study “the logic of Hippocrates of Chios’, 


6 Francoise Durand-Dol, Origines et premiers développements de lordre hospitalier du Saint- 
Esprit dans les limites de la France actuelle ( fin x11°-fin x11* siècles), doctoral thesis (Univer- 
sité de Montpellier 3: 2012). 

7 Darrel W. Admundsen “Medieval canon law on medical and surgical practice by the clergy,” 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine 52 (1978), 22-44. 

8 Geneviève Xhayet, Médecine et arts divinatoires dans le monde bénédictin médiéval à travers 
les réceptaires de Saint-Jacques de Liège (Paris: 2010). 

9 Gerbert d'Aurillac, Correspondance, 11 (Lettres 130 à 220), text prepared, translated and com- 
mented on by Pierre Riché and Jean-Pierre Callu (Paris:1993), 370-373, 422-425. See: Danielle 
Jacquart, “La médecine au X° siècle, in Gerbert l'Européen, ed. Nicole Charbonnel and 
Jean-Éric lung (Aurillac: 1997), 218-231; Michel Sot, “La formation d'un clerc: le cursus sco- 
laire de Gerbert d'après Richer,” in Autour de Gerbert d'Aurillac, Le pape de l'An Mil, ed. Olivier 
Guyotjeannin and Emmanuel Poulle (Paris: 1996), 242—248. 
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thus attesting to his knowledge of the traditional connection of Hippocrates to 
the movement of the so-called logici, which he learned from a certain Heri- 
brand, who is otherwise unknown. Having arrived at his destination after many 
adventures, he studied Hippocrates’s Aphorisms for a time, then wished also to 
read the De concordia Ypocratis, Galieni et Surani, the latter name referring to 
the Methodist physician Soranus of Ephesus (1st century).!° Whether invented 
or real, this voyage tells us that at the end of the 10th century Chartres had a 
reputation for its medical education. Strangely, Richer does not mention Ful- 
bert, whose arrival in Chartres is estimated around 990, and who, as his corre- 
spondence shows, was engaged in medical practice before his election to the 
episcopal see in 1006. After becoming bishop he continued to send remedies 
and advice to various ecclesiastical correspondents," but nothing indicates 
where he acquired his medical competence, nor if he taught in this field in 
Chartres. Nevertheless, the acquisition and transcription of medical manu- 
scripts in Chartres between the 8th and nth centuries is attested by scholarly 
studies and photographic reproductions made before the destruction suffered 
during the Second World War. But what happened in the 12th century? Vestiges 
of an interest in medicine can be found in two manuscripts, one transcribing 
texts collected in the 12th century into a corpus known in historiography as the 
Articella, the other containing commentaries on those texts. Furthermore, one 
remarks the medical knowledge possessed by authors connected with Char- 
tres, above all William of Conches.!? With regard to these testimonies, to which 
we will return, it is still an open question whether they reflect the existence of 
actual teaching being provided in Chartres, and if so, to what extent it aimed at 
training practitioners. In any case, these traces from Chartres are inseparable 
from the history of the Salernitan tradition, which sets the tone for all medical 
education in the 12th century. 

A famous anecdote, once again told by Richer of Reims, is one of the very 
first attestations of the physicians of Salerno. It is the tale of a “scholastic” 


10 Thetitle of this last work can be linked to manuscripts containing works attributed jointly 
to those three authors and constitute in reality compilations of a practical content: Jac- 
quart, “La médecine," 228. Cf. Richer de Reims, Histoire 1v. 50, edition and translation by 
Robert Latouche (Paris: 1930—1937), vol. 11, 224-230. 

11 Jacquart, "La médecine,” 226-227. Cf. Frederick Behrends, The letters and poems of Fulbert 
of Chartres (Oxford: 1976), 82-87 (Letters No. 24, 47—49). 

12 Charles Burnett, "The contents and affiliation of the scientific manuscripts written at, or 
brought to, Chartres in the time of John of Salisbury,” in The World of John of Salisbury, ed. 
Michael Wilks (Oxford: 1984), 127-160; Édouard Jeauneau, “Quand un médecin commente 
Juvénal" and Danielle Jacquart, “Les emprunts de Guillaume de Conches aux théories 
médicales,” in Guillaume de Conches: Philosophie et science au X11* siècle, ed. Barbara Ob- 
rist and Irene Caiazzo (Florence: 2011), 111-121, 79-110. 
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joust, before the concept existed, at the court of a Carolingian king. It took 
place between the future bishop of Amiens, Dérolde, described as a learned 
man, and a Salernitan, depicted in unflattering terms as an unlettered practi- 
tioner, endowed only with his natural shrewdness and lifelong experience. 
The debate was followed by reciprocal attempts at poisoning. The outcome of 
this murderous joust was that the lettered physician, the future bishop of 
Amiens won. This story, whose verification would be an exercise in futility, 
should be linked to another one, told around the mid-1th century in the Gesta 
episcoporum Virdunensium, according to which the bishop of Verdun, Adalbe- 
ro, the same to whom Gerbert of Aurillac had prescribed a remedy, died in 
March of 990 on his way back from Salerno, where he had gone to be treated.!? 
By the end of the 10th century, the reputation of the city of Salerno, even if 
mitigated perhaps by the fact that it applied to lay practitioners, was therefore 
well established. Archival documents attest to the presence of physicians in 
the city, as in Naples or the surrounding region, both laymen and clerics, in 
addition to a significant group of practicing Jews and women.“ While 
confirming its entrenchment in practice, notably with Gariopontus writing 
his Passionarius, the nth century represented a new stage in an intellectual 
development. Born to a local aristocratic family, Alfano (ca. 1015-1085) was for 
atime a monk in the abbey of Monte Cassino, then abbot of the monastery of 
San Benedetto in Salerno, until he became archbishop in 1058. Known for his 
Carmina, in which he celebrated the famed medical art in his city, he was a 
physician himself and author of a few short medical works, and above all trans- 
lator of the treatise The Nature of Man, by Nemesius of Emesa, a Father of the 
Greek Church. The eminent Alfano was in close contact with Desiderius, 
the abbot of Monte Cassino, as well as Pope Gregory vit, and was involved 
in the political complexities of southern Italy and its links with Byzantium. He 
undoubtedly gave a decisive impetus to the intellectual renewal of medicine, 
particularly in Salerno. Himself a translator of Greek, he probably initiated the 
reception of Constantine the African into the Abbey of Monte Cassino; Con- 


stantine dedicated one of his translation-adaptations (De stomacho) to 
Alfano.!6 


13 Jacquart, "La médecine,” 229-230. Cf. Richer de Reims, Histoire 11. 59, ed. cit., vol. 1, 
222-226; Gesta episcoporum Virdunensium (Hanover: 1841) (Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, Scriptores IV), 47. 

14 Skinner, Health and Medicine, 78-145. 

15 We will return to this work in the third part of this chapter. 

16  Feruccio Bertini, "Alfano di Salerno: poesia e medicina,” in Terapie e guarigioni, 65—77; An- 
selmo Lentini, “Alfano,” in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, Vol. 2 (Rome: 1960), 253-257. 
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Despite these first steps, it is only in the second half of the 12th century that 
a succession of authors, whose relative chronology is still a matter of debate, 
attests to the existence of an educational system. If the existence of an institu- 
tionalized “School of Salerno” is based on a mythical history, the presence of 
renowned masters (clerical and secular) who attracted students from various 
countries of Europe is undeniable.” Apart from the testimony of Gilles de Cor- 
beil, who mentioned several of his Salernitan masters in the works he wrote 
most likely in Paris at the turn of the 12th and 13th centuries, noteworthy is the 
preface of the anonymous author of the Greco-Latin translation of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, in which he declares, around 1160, having struggled to study medi- 
cine in Salerno before leaving to search for the coveted Greek manuscript in 
Sicily. There is no shortage of testimonies regarding the reputation of this 
education, but in order to discern the forms it took, it is necessary to examine 
the abundant and highly diversified literature that their masters left behind. 

Although John of Salisbury does not fail to mention Salerno, in his Metalogi- 
con in 1159, as a destination for those who, eschewing philosophy, preferred to 
study medicine, he mentions it jointly with Montpellier.? While attesting 
to the Languedoc city's influential standing, Gilles de Corbeil, referring to the 
last decades of the 12th century, formulates virulent criticisms. Besides the epi- 
logue to his De urinis, whose interpretation is delicate, yet always cited in 
historiography, the long poem De virtutibus et laudibus compositorum medi- 
caminum refers to Montpellier three times.?? In the versified prologue to 
Book I, at the end of his enumeration of Salernitan masters to whom he owed 
so much, Gilles de Corbeil mentions a certain Rícardus senior, too old to work, 


Alfano's edition of Nemesius's translation: Nemesius Emesenus, Premnon physicon a N. 
Alfano archiepiscopo Salerni in latinum translatus, ed. Carl Burkhardt (Leipzig: 1917). 

17 The bibliography on the “School of Salerno" being plethoric and of a highly uneven reli- 
ability, in this chapter we shall limit our references to the works directly related to our 
purpose. 

18 Gilles de Corbeil, Liber de virtutibus et laudibus compositorum medicaminum, edition and 
commentary by Mireille Ausécache (Florence: 2017), 34-66; Charles Homer Haskins, 
Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, MA: 1924), 191-193; Richard Lemay, 
“De la scolastique à l'histoire par le truchement de la philologie: itinéraire d'un médiév- 
iste entre Europe et Islam," in La diffusione delle scienze islamiche nel Medio Evo europeo 
(Rome: 1987), 402—535 (In a risky hypothesis, the author of this article proposes identify- 
ing the translator of Almagest as Herman of Carinthia). 

19 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, 1. 4, ed. John B. Hall and Katharine S. Keats-Rohan (Turn- 
hout: 1991) (Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis, 98), 18. 

20  Ontheinterpretation (since Jean Astruc in 1767 in his Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire de 
la Faculté de médecine de Montpellier) of this epilogue which uses the expressions con- 
traria secta or Mons Pessulanicus error, see the clarification by Mireille Ausécache in 
Gilles de Corbeil, Liber de virtutibus, 910. 
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but who was able to maintain his practice thanks to his art: without this mas- 
ter, the “guiding light of medicine” (phisice lux) would have vanished in Mont- 
pellier. In a somewhat obscure way the reader is directed to a master supposedly 
linked both to Salerno and Montpellier, who would correspond rather well 
with the somewhat vague figure of the author of a Micrologus made up of five 
treatises found separately in manuscripts, in which he is sometimes described 
as “from Salerno” but also from Montpellier. With no certain proof, historians 
have turned this prolix author into an Englishman, hence the name referring to 
him as “Ricardus Anglicus.” The hypothesis that would identify him as the Ri- 
cardus senior of Gilles de Corbeil might be reinforced by the fact that in the 
prologue to his five part work he extols “the light” of that Micrologus (lux Mi- 
crologi), which might thus have bathed the Languedoc city, as Gilles de Cor- 
beil’s metaphor would suggest.?! Another name appears in the prologue to 
Book 111 of De virtutibus. After having been a famous physician in Montpellier, 
a certain Renaud, described as in medicinali doctor celeberrimus arte, suppos- 
edly renounced the world and took up religious life.22 The last allusion in this 
long poem is less flattering, because the practitioners in Montpellier are de- 
scribed as farmacopole, verbose and vain. It is surely not fortuitous that this 
perfidy took place as part of the development devoted to the “great theriac,” a 
medicinal compound of ancient origin that would be of particular importance 
in Montpellier in subsequent centuries. It is thus possible to imagine that this 
was already the case at the end of the 12th century.?5 

Besides the account of the voyage of Adalbert of Saarbrücken in 1137, regu- 
larly cited by the historians as testimony of the existence of medical education 
in Montpellier from this period onward;?* noteworthy is the name of a certain 
André in 1122, quite famous for having been called to serve the bishop of 
Agde. It is, however, not before the u70's that the sources reveal a group of 
physicians—one of whom could possibly be the “Renaud” mentioned by Gilles 


21 Ibid., 168 (lib. 1, v. 150—155), 357. The work of this Ricardus called "Anglicus" still awaits 
critical study. In the current state of research, the most reliable clarification is still that of 
Ernest Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire biographique des médecins en France au Moyen Áge 
(Geneva: 1979; reprint of the 1936 edition), 694-699; Danielle Jacquart, Supplément (Ge- 
neva: 1979), 256-257. 

22 Gilles de Corbeil, Liber de virtutibus, 233 (lib. 111, v. 16-35), 411. 

23 Ibid., 313 (lib. rv, v. 740—746), 465. On the importance of the debates over the theriac in the 
future university of Montpellier, see Michael McVaugh, “Theriac at Montpellier 1285- 
1325, Sudhoffs Archiv 56 (1972), 113-144. 

24 Asin the case of Salerno, we shall only indicate the reference to the most reliable recent 
works. A clarification on the beginnings of medicine in Montpellier can be found in Gene- 
viève Dumas, Santé et médecine à la fin du Moyen Âge (Leiden-Boston: 2015), 26-28. 
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de Corbeil—who might have contributed to the running of schools.”5 In 1181 a 
charter granted by the Lord of Montpellier, Guilhem virt, represents the first 
document confirming the factual situation and suggests a bitter competition, 
which would explain a potentially resentful Gilles de Corbeil. The charter as- 
serts that no concession or prerogative will be granted to anyone wishing to 
obtain exclusivity in teaching or in the direction of a school in Montpellier in 
the field of medicine (in facultate fisice discipline). Probi viri had participated 
in the promulgation of this charter, suggesting that the schools were secular in 
nature; their influence would be curbed by the first statutes of the university 
granted in 1220 by Cardinal-Legate Conrad of Urach?6 Contradicting a story 
too good to be true, nothing confirms that Jewish physicians participated in 
these secular schools, despite the probable presence of Jewish practitioners 
in the city and surrounding areas.?" 

While the existence of medical schools in Montpellier in the 12th century, in 
the sense of a gathering of students around one or several masters, is not at all 
in doubt, no written records can be cited to give some sort of indication regard- 
ing the education that was provided there—except perhaps those of Richar- 
dus, who was connected as much if not more so to Salerno than to Montpellier. 
Should this Richardus be credited with a sort of transfer of knowledge that 
might have generated a new impulse to leave the world of the farmacopole in 
favour of that of Henry of Winchester, chancellor of the university of medicine 
in 1239-1240?728 The historian is limited to conjectures that he is unable to 
prove. He can only rely on the conviction that universities were rarely ever cre- 
ated ex nihilo, and that the inclusion of medical education in them was not left 
up to a desert of local competence. 

Dated between the two last decades of the 12th century and the first two of 
the 13th century, the works of Gilles de Corbeil can be largely understood as the 
desire to promote a translatio studii from Salerno, whose medical reputation 
was extinguished in 1214 with the death of Maurus, one of its last great masters, 


25 André Gouron, “Médecins et juristes montpelliérains au x11° siècle: une convergence 
d'origines?" in Hommage à Jean Combes (1903-1989). Études languedociennes offertes par 
ses anciens élèves, collègues et amis (Montpellier: 1991), 23-37. 

26 Cartulaire de l'Université de Montpellier, vol. 1 (Montpellier: 1890), n? 1, 179-180; Jacques 
Verger, "Les statuts de l'Université de médecine de Montpellier" in L'Université de Mont- 
pellier et son rayonnement, x111*-x1V* siècles, ed. Daniel Le Blévec (Turnhout: 2004), 17. 

27 Joseph Shatzmiller, “La Faculté de médecine de Montpellier et son influence en Provence: 
témoignages en hébreu, en latin et en langue vulgaire” ibid., 291-294. 

28 On the teachings of Henri of Winchester and his Salernitan background, see: Michael 
McVaugh, “An early discussion on medicinal degrees at Montpellier by Henry of Win- 
chester,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 49 (1975), 57-71. 
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to Paris.?? Despite the difficulties a modern reader might sometimes encoun- 
ter with a Latin that yields to the constraints of versification, chosen for its 
mnemonic virtues, Gilles de Corbeil presents a pedagogical project. The wish 
to break with the medicine practiced by the monks, considered as empirically 
ignorant, is expressed in a general manner in the prologues to the De urinis and 
De pulsibus, and in the De virtutibus as a violent diatribe against Rigord, the 
chronicler, author of the Gesta Philippi Augusti, who embodies this monastic 
medicine, a practice devoid of theoretical foundation. The medicine that Gilles 
de Corbeil intends to implant in Paris, in line with the one he saw was being 
taught in Salerno, is linked to philosophy.5° Did he, however, participate in the 
establishment of a medical education in the emerging university of Paris, 
whose first mention dates back to 1213??! There is no evidence to that effect, 
even if his dual link to the city of Paris and to the development of a medicine 
founded on solid intellectual foundations does not render the hypothesis com- 
pletely meaningless. The fact remains that the only echoes of a medical educa- 
tion in the 12th century in Paris are provided by Alexander Neckam, who 
attended those schools, most notably those of Petit-Pont, between 1175 and 
181. Sacerdos ad altare contains the list of readings that the Parvipontains 
studied for the studium medicine. The titles are those included in the new cor- 
pus elaborated in the 12th century, mainly in Salerno, as well as two major 
works by Constantine the African, which are not included in the said corpus 
(Pantegni and Viaticum), and are cited jointly in the mention of authors al- 
ready belonging to the knowledge of the previous centuries, Dioscorides and 
his Materia medica, the Byzantine Alexander of Tralles, and “Macer,” referring 
to a poem on medical botany probably written by Odo de Meung in the early 
uth century. Thus a curriculum that was quite complete, combining the old 
and the new, seems to have been put in place in the Petit-Pont, judging from 


29 On this author who has stimulated the imagination of many historians, there is now the 
documented clarification by Mireille Ausécache in the introduction to her edition of 
Liber de virtutibus et laudibus compositorum medicaminum, cited supra. 

30 Ibid., 19-20, 303, 457; Mireille Ausécache, “Gilles de Corbeil ou le médecin pédagogue au 
tournant des x11° et x111* siècles,” Early Science and Medicine 3 (1998), 187-215. On the 
medical knowledge of Rigord, see: Frangois-Olivier Touati, "Faut-il en rire? Le médecin 
Rigord, historien de Philippe-Auguste,” Revue historique 626 (2003), 243-265. 

31  Inthis document from 1213, the physici are named after the theologians and the decretists, 
but before the artienses: Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. Henri Denifle et Emile 
Chatelain, vol. 1 (Paris: 1889), 75-77. On the birth of the University of Paris, on the initia- 
tive of independent masters, mainly of arts masters from Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve 
and Petit-Pont, see Jacques Verger, “A propos de la naissance de l’université de Paris: con- 
texte social, enjeu politique, portée intellectuelle,” in Schulen und Studium im sozialen 
Wandel des hohen und späten Mittelalters, ed. Johannes Fried (Sigmaringen: 1986), 
69-86. 
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the testimony of Alexander Neckam.?? The latter's comments have provoked 
debatable extrapolations on the part of historians. Cited among the "proofs" of 
a medical education said to have been provided by the founder, primarily a 
logician, of the school of Petit-Pont, is a commentary on Galen's Ars medica, 
supposedly by Urso of Salerno, who evoked his master “Adam.”?3 Actually this 
commentary was not by Urso of Salerno but by Urso of Lodi, who taught at 
Cremona in 198, and the master he lays claim to is in all probability Adam of 
Cremona and not Adam of Petit-Pont.?^ It is important to note that while Gilles 
de Corbeil mentions Adam (Parvi pontana columna) in the epilogue of his last 
work (Viaticus de signis), he makes no reference to any Parvipontain medical 
education.?5 

Chartres, Salerno, Montpellier and Paris are therefore the four places where 
itis possible to discern, in very diverse forms and in a wide range, the existence 
of a medical education in the 12th century. However, the circulation of manu- 
scripts and men, depending on their interests, may have brought a master and 
a few disciples together in a given place and time. To give just one example, the 
Salernitan texts experienced a rapid diffusion in the Norman and English ter- 
ritories, which can be explained by "geo-political" reasons -the fact that Saler- 
no was under Norman domination from 1077 to 1194. Library inventories show 
the existence of lettered men interested in medicine: thus in the last quarter of 
the 12th century a physician named Herbert bequeathed to the library of the 
cathedral of Durham manuscripts that transcribed translations of medical 
texts from Arabic to Latin.?6 Still, there is no evidence of a “school” in England, 


32 Alexandri Neckam Sacerdos ad altare, ed. Christopher J. McDonough (Turnhout: 2010) 
(Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, 227), 200. This list was given for the first 
time by Charles Homer Haskins: “A list of textbooks from the close of the twelfth century,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 20 (1909), 93. See also: Richard W. Hunt, The Schools 
and the Cloister: The Life and Writings of Alexander Neckam (1157-1217), ed. and rev. Marga- 
ret Gibson (Oxford: 1984), 28-30; Cornelius O'Boyle, The Art of Medicine Medical Teach- 
ing at the University of Paris, 1250-1400 (Leiden-Boston-Cologne: 1998), 12-13, 116-120. 

33 Piero Morpurgo, Filosofia della natura nella Schuola Salernitana del secolo x11 (Bologna: 
1990), 120. The arguments developed in this book are for the most part unsupported and 
continue to mislead historians. 

34 Joël Chandelier, Avicenne et la médecine en Italie, Le Canon dans les universités (1200-1350) 
(Paris: 2017), 52-54. 

35 Egidii Corboliensis Viaticus de Signis et Symptomatibus aegritudinum, ed. Valentin Rose 
(Leipzig: 1907), 97. Cited in Gilles de Corbeil, Liber de virtutibus, 12. 

36 Donald Matthew, "Semper fideles, The citizens of Salerno in the Norman kingdom,” in 
Salerno nel X11 secolo. Istituzioni, società, cultura, ed. Paolo Delogu et Paolo Peduto (Saler- 
no: 2004), 27-45. Monica Green, “Rethinking the manuscript basis of Salvatore De Renzi’s 
Collectio Salernitana: the corpus of medical writings in the long-twelfth century, in La 
Collectio Salernitana di Salvatore De Renzi, ed. Danielle Jacquart and Agostino Paravicini 
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where even the establishment of medicine in universities was late.?" The same 
occurred in Germanic regions. In the midst of very diverse reading materials 
and with a highly personal originality, Hildegard of Bingen (1098-u79), for ex- 
ample, received the echo of some Salernitan productions in her monastery in 
Rupertsberg.58 


2 The Affirmation of a Science 


To measure the importance of the development of medical education in the 
12th century—whatever the forms it may have taken—and the profound trans- 
formations it brought to the discipline, it will suffice to compare the status 
given to medicine respectively in Hugh of Saint-Victor’s Didascalicon, written 
around 1120, and in the De divisione philosophiae that Dominicus Gundissali- 
nus (ca. 110-1190) wrote in Toledo around the middle of the century. 

In his Didascalicon, Hugh of Saint-Victor in no way links medicine to physics 
or natural science, but includes it in mechanica and its seven sciences, where it 
appears between hunting and theatre. We are thus far from the status of a sec- 
ond philosophy granted it by Isidore of Seville (Etymologies, Iv. 13), and in a 
sense its positioning within the mechanical arts, even if valued, does not cor- 
respond to what medicine was in the process of becoming in the years 120.39 
That position is all the more surprising as in the very same Didascalicon, with- 
out naming it, Hugh of Saint-Victor relies on the first medical text translated 
from Arabic in the second half of the uth century, Isagoge Iohannitii, which 
presents medicine more as a science than as a mechanical art. To maintain 
coherence in his comments, Hugh of Saint-Victor gives truncated excerpts of 
this work, replacing for example the first phrase, Medicina dividitur in duas 
partes, scilicet in theoricam et practicam, with Medicina dividitur in duas partes, 


Bagliani (Florence: 2008), 16-60; Charles Burnett, "The Introduction of Arabic Learning 
into British School,’ in The Introduction of Arabic Philosophy into Europe, ed. Charles E. 
Butterworth and Blake Andrée Kessel (Leiden-New York-Cologne: 1994), 46. 

37  NancyG.Siraisi, "The Faculty of Medicine,” in A History of the University in Europe. Vol. 1 
Universities in the Middle Ages, ed. Hilde De Ridder-Symoens (Cambridge: 1991), 360-387. 

38 Beate Hildegardis Cause et cure, ed. Laurence Moulinier (Berlin: 2003), Lxxv1-cxir; Dani- 
elle Jacquart, “Hildegarde et la physiologie de son temps,” in Hildegard of Bingen, The Con- 
text of her Thought and Art, ed. Charles Burnett and Peter Dronke (London: 1998), 121-134. 

39 On this valorisation of the mechanical arts and more generally of the “laborious” activi- 
ties, see Mathieu Arnoux, "Hugues de Saint-Victor entre mystique et sociologie: réflexions 
sur le statut du travail dans le Didascalicon,’ in L'École de Saint-Victor de Paris, Influence et 
rayonnement du Moyen Âge à l'époque moderne, ed. Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 
227—234. See also Chapter 6 of this volume. 
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occasiones et operationes. Any somewhat informed reader will realize that a 
certain incoherence remained, because it was clear—including in the excerpts 
given subsequently in the Didascalicon—that occasio in this instance was syn- 
onymous with causa. This particularity in the vocabulary of the Isagoge Iohan- 
nitii allowed Hugh of Saint-Victor not to grant medicine the same status as 
physics or one of the other liberal arts, for which the search of causes was re- 
served.^? Indications in other works by Hugh prove that he was directly or in- 
directly aware of the medical translations made from the Arabic in the last 
decades of the uth century. In the De vanitate mundi, written around 1128-1129, 
where he gives his ideal vision of a school, he states that after those who study 
the position of the stars and celestial movements come those who “deal with 
the nature of plants, the ‘complexion’ of men (de complexione hominum), the 
properties and virtues of all things.” The term complexio here probably desig- 
nates the mixture of basic qualities that determine a temperament: it was in- 
troduced with that meaning for the first time in the translations of Constantine 
the African.^! Furthermore, it does seem that the students last named in this 
ideal classroom, after those studying the trivium and the quadrivium, studied 
medicine as well as physics. This hesitancy in situating medicine precisely dur- 
ing the first half of the 12th century is a sign of the gap existing at the time be- 
tween the quality of the majority of the practitioners visible in everyday life 
and the knowledge that began to be disseminated among the scholars who 
were curious about the nature of things. 

Dominicus Gundissalinus’s De divisione philosophiae reflects this new knowl- 
edge. In it medicine is described as one of the eight sciences that make up 
natural science, itself the first part of theoretical philosophy. Natural science 


40 X Hugonis de Sancto Victore Didascalicon de studio legendi, ed. Charles H. Buttimer (Wash- 
ington, DC: 1939), 43 (lib. 11, cap. 26); French transl.: Hugues de Saint-Victor, L'Art de lire, 
Didascalicon, Introduction, translation and notes by Michel Lemoine (Paris: 1991), 120- 
121; English transl.: Jerome Taylor, The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor (London-New 
York: 1961), 78-79. On the utilization of the Isagoge Iohannitii: Danielle Jacquart, “The In- 
troduction of Arabic Medicine into the West: the question of etiology,’ in Health, Disease 
and Healing in Medieval Culture, ed. Sheila Campbell, Bert Hall and David Klausner (New 
York: 1992), 186-195 [reprod. in Danielle Jacquart, La science médicale occidentale entre 
deux renaissances (X11*-xv* centuries) (Aldershot: 1997) (Variorum Collected Studies), 
n? ri]. 

41 Excerpt from De vanitate mundi cited in: Cédric Giraud, "L'école de Saint-Victor dans la 
première moitié du x11° siècle, entre école monastique et école cathédrale," in L'École de 
Saint-Victor de Paris, 107. On the introduction of the word complexio: Danielle Jacquart, 
"De crasis à complexio: note sur le vocabulaire du tempérament en latin médiéval, in 
Mémoires v, Textes médicaux latins antiques, ed. Guy Sabbah (Saint-Étienne: 1984), 71-76 
[reprod. in Jacquart, La science médicale, n? v1]. 
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is covered after logic, which precedes all parts of theoretical philosophy, as it 
was required to access truth. The “science of medicine” prevails over the other 
forms of natural science due to the nobleness of its object, the human body. It is 
thus treated first in a development that is in perfect agreement with what is 
presented in the works translated from the Arabic and the commentaries writ- 
ten in the 12th century. The subdivision of medicine into the theoretical and 
practical—which was sidestepped in the Didascalicon—is here clearly stated 
and justified. At times this science consists of cognitio mentis, and at others of 
exercitium corporis. Some approach the study of medicine solely for the knowl- 
edge it provides, others with a view to performing actions in accordance with 
this knowledge and with considered reflection.* This distinction is important 
asit highlights one of the key features of the transmission of medical knowledge 
in the 12th century, which served not only to train practitioners but also dissemi- 
nated what may anachronistically be termed as “scientific culture” about the 
human body, and which some prefer to refer to as “medical anthropology.” 
Were there then schools which, in addition to teaching the trivium and qua- 
drivium, as in the ideal class of the De vanitate mundi, conveyed notions about 
the functioning of the human body and how to maintain it in good health, in a 
context of natural science, but without intending to train practitioners? It is 
undeniable that newly introduced medical concepts were part of the intellec- 
tual knowledge of authors whom we know were not physicians. As we have 
seen, Hugh of Saint-Victor was not ignorant in this area. Neither was a certain 
Bernard Silvestre in his Cosmographia, written at the end of the 1140's, not to 
mention William of Conches who deliberately flaunted his medical knowl- 
edge. The extension of medical theory to the borders of natural science, which 
manifested itself in the 12th century in the ambiguity of the words physica and 
physicus, referring by turns to medicine or “physics,” to the physician or the 
natural philosopher, facilitated the consideration of these concepts as part of a 
project for understanding divine Creation.^? John of Salisbury himself demon- 
strates his medical knowledge, and his criticism with regard to education in 
Salerno and Montpellier could well address two purposes in the acquisition of 
medical knowledge: one forming part of a philosophical project and aimed at 


42 Dominicus Gundissalinus, De divisione philosophiae, ed. Ludwig Baur, in Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 4. 2-3 (Münster: 1903), 83-84; Dominicus Gundis- 
salinus, De divisione philosophiae, Uber die Einleitung der Philosophie, Lateinisch-Deutsch, 
ed. Alexander Fidora and Dorothée Werner (Freiburg-Basel-Vienna: 2007), 168-172. 

43 Jerome J. Bylebyl, “The Medical Meaning of Physica,” in Renaissance Medical Learning: 
Evolution of a Tradition, ed. Michael R. McVaugh and Nancy G. Siraisi, Osiris, 2nd ser. 6 
(1990), 16-41. 
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moral edification, the other leading to a lucrative practice.# It is not incon- 
ceivable that what set the schools of Salerno and Montpellier apart from those 
of Chartres, Paris or others receptive to medical literature, was their involve- 
ment in the training of practitioners called upon to receive emoluments for 
services that, until then, had been solely a matter of charity when carried out 
by learned monks. One could also acquire medical knowledge simply by read- 
ing the texts, without following the courses of a master in a school. It is unlikely 
that it was in Laon, where he studied during the opening years of the 12th cen- 
tury, but rather through circulating manuscripts that William of Saint-Thierry 
acquired the medical knowledge he demonstrated in the De natura corporis et 
animae, which he completed just before his death in 145 when he was at the 
Cistercian abbey of Signy. In many respects, this work, whose author had previ- 
ously openly denounced the errors of both Peter Abelard and William of 
Conches, presents itself as a clarification tending to deliver an interpretation 
of new medical knowledge consistent with Christian orthodoxy, mainly when 
it involves the link between the body and the soul. Without venturing so far as 
to affirm that he is responding to the attacks made by William of Saint-Thierry 
(or others), it is remarkable that on delicate subjects William of Conches ex- 
hibits greater caution in the Dragmaticon philosophiae, which he dedicated to 
Geoffroy Plantagenet and his sons between 1147 and 149, than in his Philoso- 
phia, which he wrote around 125-1130.*° As early as the second quarter of the 
12th century, medical knowledge took on a significant role in the literate man’s 
comprehension of the world, a role that can be explained by the dissemination 
of translations from Arabic and Greek at a time when the works on natural 
philosophy had not yet benefited from enterprises on the same scale. 

This is not the place to enumerate all the translations nor to outline their 
history. Some must be mentioned, however, because they are inseparable from 
the history of medical education. It was during the 12th century that little by 
little a corpus of texts was assembled; its reading and commentary, constantly 
enriched by the appeal to other sources, formed the basis of lectiones until the 
end of the Middle Ages. For convenience this corpus is called the Articella by 


44 Ibid., 38-40; Faith Wallis, "The Articella commentaries of Bartholomaeus of Salerno,” in 
La Scuola Medica Salernitana, Gli autori e i testi, ed. Danielle Jacquart and Agostino Paravi- 
cini Bagliani (Florence: 2007), 138-144. 

45 Guillaume de Saint Thierry, De la nature du corps et de l'âme, text prepared, translated 
and commented on by Michel Lemoine (Paris: 1988); Jacquart, "Les emprunts de Guil- 
laume de Conches,” 105-109; Ead., “La reconstruction médicale de la nature de l'homme 
aux XI* et x11° siècles,” Revue de Synthèse, 134 (2013), 445-472. On the chronology of the 
works of Guillaume de Conches: Irene Caiazzo, "The four elements in the work of William 
of Conches,” in Guillaume de Conches, 5-6. 
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specialists, from the title given it by Renaissance printers.4 It was developed 
during the first decades of the 12th century and comprises two Hippocratic 
treatises, Aphorisms and Pronostic, and two small works of Byzantine origin, 
the De pulsibus attributed to Philaretus, and the De urinis by Theophilus Proto- 
spatharius. Added in the second half of the 12th century was the Ars medica or 
Tegni by the 2nd-century Greek physician Galen.*” The main feature of this 
corpus is that, from the very beginning of its development, it opens with the 
Isagoge Iohannitii, which we have seen cited in a truncated manner by Hugh of 
Saint-Victor. An abridged adaptation of the Questions on Medicine by the great 
translator of Greek to Arabic in gth century, Hunain ibn Ishaq, this introduc- 
tion to medicine constitutes the first translation from the Arabic into Latin, 
realized perhaps by Constantine the African in the last decades of the nth cen- 
tury.^? A sort of canon for teaching beginners was thus re-established, echoing 
over the centuries and in remodeled form, the canon of the late School of Al- 
exandria. A partial importation of that canon and of Alexandrian educational 
methods had taken place in Ravenna in the 5th to 6th centuries, where 
commentaries in Latin, probably reflecting classroom courses, had been 


46 Tiziana Pesenti, "Arti e medicina: la formazione del curriculum medico,” in Luoghi e meto- 
di di insegnamento nell'Italia medioevale (secoli x11—x1v), ed. Luciano Gargan and Oronzo 
Limone (Galatina: 1989), 155—177; Ead., “Articella dagli incunabuli ai manoscritti: origini e 
vicende di un titolo," in Mercurius in trivio: studi di bibliografia e di biblioteconomia per 
Alfredo Serrai nel 60? compleanno, ed. Maria Cochetti (Rome: 1993), 129-144; Cornelius 
O'Boyle, The Art of Medicine, 82-127. 

47 On the Latin versions of these originally Greek texts, see: for Aphorismes, Giles E.M. Gas- 
per and Faith Wallis, "Anselm and the Articella,’ Traditio 59 (2004), 129—174; Faith Wallis, 
“Why was the Aphorisms of Hippocrates retranslated in the eleventh century?,’ in Vehicles 
of Transmission, Translation and Transformation in Medieval Textual Cutlture, ed. Robert 
Wisnovsky, Faith Wallis, Jamie C. Fumo and Carlos Fraenkel (Turnhout: 2011), 173-193; for 
the Pronostic, Jacques Jouanna and Caroline Magdelaine, "La tradition latine du Pronostic 
d'Hippocrate et de son commentaire par Galien,’ Medicina nei Secoli, 25 (2013), 765—796; 
for Philaretus, Ivan Garofalo, “Le De pulsibus de Philaretus et le ITepi cpuvypav de Philaré- 
tos (with the edition of De pulsibus in the appendix)" in L’Articella dans les manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque municipale de Reims: entre philologie et histoire, ed. Nicoletta Palmieri 
(Saint-Étienne: 2016), 77-116; for Theophilus, Nicoletta Palmieri-Darlon, "Du traducteur 
au lecteur: les marginalia sur le Liber urinarum Theophili dans le ms 1002 de la Bibliothèque 
municipale de Reims,’ ibid., 12-121; for Ars medica, Véronique Boudon, “La translatio an- 
tiqua de l'Art médical de Galien,” in Storia e ecdotica dei testi medici greci, ed. Antonio 
Garzya et Jacques Jouanna (Naples: 1995), 43-55. 

48 Danielle Jacquart, ‘À l'aube de la renaissance médicale des x1°-x11° siècles: l'Isagoge Jo- 
hannitii et son traducteur, Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes 144 (1986), 209-240 [reprod. 
in Ead., La science médicale, n° 1]. Non-critical edition: Gregor G. Maurach, “Johannicius, 
Isagoge ad Techne Galieni," Sudhoffs Archiv 62 (1978), 148-174. 
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produced,?? but there is no evidence that the memory of these was preserved 
in the 12th century. During the first half of the 12th century commentaries were 
written on this new set of texts called the Articella. Before the series of com- 
mentaries attributed to Salernitan masters, other anonymous ones had circu- 
lated; specialists are divided concerning their relative chronology and origin.5° 
While it seems that a series of commentaries from the first half of the 12th 
century should indeed be linked to Chartres, another one, named “Digby” be- 
cause its main witness is manuscript Digby 108 in the Bodleian Library, is more 
difficult to place geographically and chronologically. It is nevertheless the “Dig- 
by" tradition that William of Conches seems to have referred to. A commentary 
on Isagoge Iohannitii is now considered as predating the “Chartres” and “Dig- 
by” series: it is contained in a heterogeneous collection (BNF, Latin 544), which 
was at Saint-Martial de Limoges at the beginning of the 1200's, in a codicologi- 
cal unit transcribing in a 12th-century hand from Northern France texts of 
Salernitan origin. These commentaries unfailingly open with an accessus ad 
auctorem, with a variable numbers of entries and content, but it is difficult to 
determine filiations precisely. All of them include medicine within “philoso- 
phy,’ and emphasize the links to the “physica.” The literal explanation relies 
largely on other translations made in the last decades of the th century, Nem- 
esius of Emesa's De natura hominis, translated by Alfanus of Salerno, and espe- 
cially the translations made from Arabic to Latin by Constantine the African in 
the abbey of Monte Cassino, where he had become a monk after arriving 
in southern Italy around 1070 from his native land, present-day Tunisia.5! 
Within the vast corpus of translations by Constantine the African—which are 


49 X Augusto Beccaria, "Sulle tracce di un antico canone latino di Ippocrate e di Galeno,” Italia 
medioevale e umanistica 2 (1959), 1-56; 4 (1961), 1-75; 14 (1971), 1-23; Nicoletta Palmieri, 
Agnellus de Ravenne, Lectures galéniques: le De pulsibus ad tirones (Saint-Étienne: 2005), 
IX-XXXII. 

50 Paul Oskar Kristeller, "Bartholomaeus, Musandinus and Maurus of Salerno and other 
early commentators of the Articella, with a tentative list of texts and manuscripts," Italia 
medioevale e umanistica 19 (1976), 57-87; Italian transl. with additions: Id., Studi sulla 
scuola medica salernitana (Naples: 1986), 97-151. Mark D. Jordan, “Medicine as Science in 
the early commentaries on Johannitius,’ Traditio 43 (1987), 121-145; Id., "The Construction 
of a philosophical medicine. Exegesis and argument in Salernitan teaching on the soul," 
in Renaissance medical, 42-61. Irene Caiazzo, "Un inedito commento sulla Isagoge Iohan- 
nitii conservato a Parigi," in La Scuola Medica, 93-123. 

51 Within the abundant bibliography dedicated to this translator, noteworthy are: Herbert 
Bloch, Monte Cassino in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, MA: 1986), vol. 1, 98-110, 127-134; 
Anette Hettinger, "Zum Lebensgeschichte und zum Todesdatum des Constantinus Africa- 
nus,” Deutsches Archiv 46 (1990), 517-529; Francis Newton, "Arabic Medicine and other 
Arabic cultural influences in Southern Italy in the time of Constantinus Africanus," in 
Between Text and Patient, 25—55. 
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characterized as being very unfaithful adaptations by comparison with the 
original Arabic—, one major work, of which some thirty manuscripts from the 
12th century have survived, served both as the main source used in the schools 
to explain the content of the texts in the Articella and to provide information 
for lettered men like William of Saint-Thierry or William of Conches. Besides 
the knowledge that it propagated on all subjects related to medicina litteralis, 
from the physics of the elements, physiology, anatomy and pathology of the 
human body, to therapies, the Pantegni, which Constantine the African dedi- 
cated to abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino, adapted a medical encyclopedia 
written in Arabic in late 10th-century Iran and affirmed the status of medicine 
as a science.?? The entry utilitas in its accessus ad auctorem recalls that the ac- 
quisition of dialectics and all the arts of the quadrivium should precede the 
study of medicine. As for the entry divisio libri, echoing the beginning of Isa- 
goge lohannitii, it anchored the subdivision of medicine into theory and prac- 
tice, while insisting on the dependence of the latter on the former. This 
subdivision, which has its origins in Alexandria around the 6th century and 
which in the Italian universities of the 15th century led to the distinction be- 
tween masters in theorica and masters in practica, gave rise in the 12th century, 
in the commentaries on the Articella, to an attempt at distributing, with some 
hesitation, different texts under one or the other part of medicine, with certain 
texts seen as belonging to both.53 Without proof of an effective distribution of 
courses and lectiones, this subdivision at least structured medical thinking as it 
was taught in Salerno. 


3 The Salernitan Model 


Four Salernitan masters from the second half of the 12th century left glosae or 
glosulae on the Articella, which in all probability reflected their courses. More 
developed than the so-called “Chartres” or “Digby” commentaries, they extend 
the field of references to Greek and Arabic authors (physicians as well as phi- 
losophers) and make ample use of logical argumentation by introducing 


52 Constantine the African and Al ibn al-Abbas al-Magusi, The Pantegni and Related Texts, 
ed. Charles Burnett and Danielle Jacquart (Leiden-New York-Cologne: 1994). The oldest 
preserved manuscript, dated from the end of the uth century (The Hague, Koninlijke 
Bibliotheek, 73 J-6) can be consulted online. 

53 Danielle Jacquart, “Theorica et practica dans l'enseignement de la médecine à Salerne au 
XII? siècle” in Vocabulaire des écoles et des méthodes d'enseignement au Moyen Age, ed. 
Olga Weijers (Turnhout: 1992), 102-110 [reprod. in Jacquart, La science médicale, n? v11]. 
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quaestiones.$4 Two of those masters, Bartholomaeus and Maurus, commented 
on all six texts. The first can be identified perhaps with the physician whom the 
abbot of Cluny, Peter the Venerable, had addressed around u51 to remedy his 
bouts of catarrh, and more certainly with the magister Bartholomaeus, author 
of a letter to a king of France, probably Louis v11, who ruled from 137 to 1180. 
Maurus belongs to the last generation of Salernitan masters, his death having 
been registered in an obituary in 1214.55 The enigmatic Archimattaeus, whom 
specialists place either before Bartholomaeus or as his contemporary, left be- 
hind glosses on Isagoge Iohannitii and perhaps also on the two Hippocratic 
works. As for Petrus Musandinus, besides a commentary on Pronostic that 
could be attributed to him, he was Bartholomaeus's reportator of glosae for the 
Isagoge Iohannitii and Galen's Ars medica, which are said to have been put into 
final form ad locutionem Bartholomei summi theorici. Probably a disciple of 
Bartholomaeus, he was the revered master of Gilles de Corbeil.56 These mas- 
ters did not limit themselves to the genre of commentary; they left behind 
highly diversified works, testimonies of a prolific involvement with medical 
knowledge in all its forms, which also manifested itself in the impressive pro- 
duction on the part of many other authors, some of whose works continued to 
be used in the following centuries. From such a proliferation we will give a few 
examples that can be connected to the scholastic requirements. However, this 
very formulation is problematic, given that in the absence of any articulated 
“programme” the distinction between the knowledge provided in a context of 
teaching and information aimed at helping practitioners in the exercise of 
their art is to a large extent artificial. Can we, for example, remove from the 


54 Besides the articles cited above (Kristeller, "Bartholomaeus," Jordan, "Medicine as Science" 
and “The Construction of a philosophical medicine’), see Faith Wallis, “The Articella com- 
mentaries of Bartholomaeus of Salerno,” in La Scuola Medica, 125-164. 

55 Nocritical edition of Bartholomaeus's glosae currently exists (Faith Wallis has it in prepa- 
ration); there is only one transcription from a single manuscript of his commentary on 
Hippocrates's Aphorisms in Salvatore de Renzi, Collectio Salernitana, vol. 1v (Naples: 1856; 
reprod. Naples: 2001), 513—557. Critical editions of two commentaries by Maurus: Morris 
H. Saffron, "Maurus of Salerno Twelfth-Century Optimus Physicus with his Commentary 
on the Pronostics of Hippocrates,” in Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
n.s. 62 (1972); Piero Morpurgo, “Il commento al de pulsibus Philareti de Mauro Salernitano. 
Introduzione ed edizione critica dal ms. Parisinus latinus 18499,” Dynamis 8 (1988), 
307-346. 

56 Thethree commentaries attributable to Archimatthaeus have benefited from an electronic 
edition by Hermann Grensemann (cf. for the address Wallis, “The Articella commentar- 
ies,” 128). On the commentaries by Petrus Musandinus, see Bruno Laurioux, “Petrus 
Musandinus et son traité d'alimentation des malades,” in La Scuola Medica, 235-260. 
Noteworthy is that while Gilles de Corbeil cites Petrus Musandinus, as well as other mas- 
ters including Maurus, he does not mention Bartholomaeus (Liber de virtutibus, 34—52). 
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framework of teaching the Regulae urinarum of Maurus or the Summula of 
Petrus Musandinus on nutrition for patients, which was not written with pa- 
tients in mind, but for the practitioners?5” Certain works, though, have a scope 
and style that goes beyond pedagogical ambition. Such is the case of the pro- 
duction of Urso of Salerno, who according to Gilles de Corbeil knew how to 
unravel the ambiguous knots of causes and resolve the most arduous ques- 
tions. Similarly, Pietro of Eboli, in his De rebus Siculis carmen of 1195, described 
him as an egregius doctor et vir pietatis, an expert in explaining the causes of 
phenomena.5? Urso takes higher intellectual ground in the prologue to one of 
his extremely original works on the mixing of the elements. Beginning with the 
common division of medicine into theory and practice, he declares that he 
wishes to remedy the paucity of works written in Latin dealing with theory, 
whereas many volumes exist in practica. Theory demands that one be an inven- 
tor, to write a work de practica is the work of only a recitator. Thus, he says, 
there are many works that present methods of treatment according to the 
types of illnesses, their causes, and their signs, seeking some originality only by 
abbreviating here and amplifying there, “so that the work is not similar to 
another"? Even if it is likely that Urso gave courses in Salerno in the last quar- 
ter of the 12th century, his works cannot be considered as a faithful reflection 
of his own teachings, and even less so of a community of masters. 

He is nevertheless right in noting how few works focus on a theoretical sub- 
ject: only the commentaries on the texts of the Articella fully meet this expec- 
tation. Compendia focused on practice abound, “amplifying here" and 
"abbreviating there" their previous models.®° These compilations de practica 
need not be completely disconnected from teaching, and their sometimes re- 
petitive succession could argue for this. Their Salernitan foothold dates to the 


57 Laurence Moulinier, "La science des urines de Maurus de Salerne et les Sinthomata Mauri 
inédits,” in La Scuola Medica, 261-281; Laurioux, “Petrus Musandinus,’ ibid., 252. 

58 Gilles de Corbeil, Liber de virtutibus, 44—45; Urso von Salerno, De commixtionibus elemen- 
torum libellus, ed. Wolfgang Stürner (Stuttgart: 1976), 8-9. On Urso's creativity in matters 
of theory, see: Irene Caiazzo, "Urso of Salerno on Prime Matter between Plato and Aristo- 
tle,’ in Substances minérales et corps animés. De la philosophie de la matière aux pratiques 
médicales, ed. Danielle Jacquart and Nicolas Weill-Parot (Montreuil: 2012), 19-52; Maaike 
van der Lugt, “Chronobiologie, combinatoires et configurations élémentaires dans le De 
commixtionibus elementorum d'Urso de Salerne,” Micrologus 19 (2011), 277-322; Ead., "The 
Learned Physician as a Charismatic Healer: Urso of Salerno (fl. end ofthe twelfth century) 
on Incantations in Medicine, Magic and Religion’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine 87 
(2013), 307-346. 

59 Urso of Salerno, De commixtionibus, 37-38. 

60 Critical edition of a Practica and clarification on this type of writing as illustrated in Saler- 
no: Victoria Recio Mufios, La Practica de Plateario (Florence: 2016). 
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period preceding the translations by Constantine the African, as shown in 
Gariopontus’s Passionarius, already mentioned in the first part of this chapter. 
The author of this compilation, which lists the illnesses and their treatment a 
capite ad calcem was described around the middle of the th century by Peter 
Damian as Garimpotus senex vir videlicet honestissimus, adprime litteris erudi- 
tus ac medicus. Unlike the Salernitan dramatized at the end of the 10th century 
by Richer of Reims, he was literate.9! Of the 65 preserved manuscripts of the 
Passionarius, more than half are datable to the 12th century and many of them 
contain signs of being school texts due to the presence of interlinear and mar- 
ginal glosses and the added accessus. Especially noteworthy are the glosses 
pertaining to technical vocabulary, which made this text a privileged support 
for the transmission of the names of illnesses and their descriptions. Alongside 
this series of compendia (anonymous or attributed to authors) intended, like 
the Passionarius, for the study of illnesses and their treatment, several types of 
writing illustrate the desire to order and present knowledge in a form that is 
easy to memorize. The Salernitan verses (or those considered as such) endured 
for centuries, preserving the memory of medieval university teachers, begin- 
ning with those taken from the famous Regimen sanitatis salernitanum, with 
its many metamorphoses and elusive origin. More than a simple work on nu- 
trition, its original core resembles a Practica set to verse.9? Along with versifi- 
cation, the drafting of tables was one of the aids for memorization: the Tabule 
Salerni, written by master Salernus, whom Gilles de Corbeil nicknamed equivo- 
cus due to the fact that he bore the name of the city he came from, distribute 
the simple ingredients composing usual drugs into twelve tables depending on 
their properties and their qualities. They were the subject of commentaries.65 


61 Kurt Reindel, Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani (Munich: 1988) (Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica), Part 2, n? 70, 318. Cited in: Florence Eliza Glaze, “Gariopontus and the Salernitans: 
Textual traditions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries,” in La Collectio Salernitana, 149— 
190 (on page 154). On the Passionarius and its utilisation in the 12th century, see also: Ead., 
"Prolegomena: Scholastic openings to Gariopontus of Salerno's Passionarius,’ in Between 
Text and Patient, 57-86; Ead., "Speaking in Tongues: Medical Wisdom and Glossing. Prac- 
tices in and around Salerno c. 1040-1200,’ in Herbs and Healers from the Ancient Mediter- 
ranean through the Medieval West: Essays in Honor of John M. Riddle, ed. Anne van Arsdall 
and Timothy Graham (Aldershot: 2012), 63-104. Edition of accessus to the Passionarius 
transcribed in the ms Paris, BNr, lat. 544, fol. 68r and 7ov: Caiazzo, “Un inedito commen- 
to,” 122-123. 

62 Marilyn Nicoud, "Il Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum. Premessa ad un’ edizione critica,’ in 
La Scuola Medica, 365-384; Flos medicine (Regimen sanitatis salernitanum), ed. Virginia 
Frutos González (Valladolid: 2010): this edition is far from answering all the questions 
posed by this Regimen. 

63 Mireille Ausécache, "Magister Salernus et au-delà dans la Collectio Salernitana, in La Col- 
lectio Salernitana, 191-206. 
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The Salernitan contribution in matters of pharmacopoeia was considerable, 
especially in the writing of works that were constantly enriched and translated 
into vernacular languages, and served as working tools in subsequent centu- 
ries.6* However, here again the question arises as to what extent they were 
used as supports for education in the “school” or whether they were conceived 
to be used by practitioners, or in certain cases by apothecaries. This question is 
all the more fraught as the Salernitan core, itself heir to an array of traditions, 
is often lost in the successive rewritings reflected by rich and complex manu- 
script traditions. Within this production, the Antidotarium attributed to an 
otherwise unknown Nicholaus who offers short notes presenting the descrip- 
tion and therapeutic indications of medical compounds, could fit in the cate- 
gory of books for educational use. The author says in his prologue that he 
writes at the behest of “some who wish to study in practica medicine,” and thus 
proposes to transmit certam doctrinam to them. In support of an educational 
use, one could mention the inclusion of this Antidotarium Nicolai, dated short- 
ly after 1150, into the programme of lectiones that bachelor candidates for the 
license had to follow at the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, according to the stat- 
utes enacted in 1270-1274. An extensive commentary on this work, divided into 
lectiones, was written in those same years by John of Saint-Amand, an author of 
works intended to help the masters in their teaching.® Still, the fact that this 
text may have been used to support a teaching programme in the university in 
Paris does not mean that it was similarly used in Salerno, because although its 
Salernitan origin does not seem to be called into question, nothing indicates 
that those whom the author addresses in his prologue, wishing to study in 
practica medicine, were themselves Salernitans. 

The sprawling production that medieval users, as well as an enthusiastic 
historiography since Salvatore de Renzi®® in the 19th century have associated 
with Salerno does not give us a clear vision of the education that may effec- 
tively have been provided there. What about the Anatomies, those short works 


64 The secondary literature in this field is plethoric; a glimpse is provided in: Ps. Bartholo- 
maeus Minis de Senis, "Tractatus de herbis" (Ms. London, British Library, Egerton 747), ed. 
Iolanda Ventura (Florence: 2009), 3-21. 

65 Dietlinde Goltz, Mittelalterliche Pharmazie und Medizin, Dargestellt an Geschichte und In- 
halt des Antidotarium Nicolai, Mit einem Nachdruck der Druckfassung von 1471 (Stuttgart: 
1976); Francesco Roberg, "Studien zum ‘Antidotarium Nicolai’, nach den ältesten Hand- 
schriften,” Würzburger medizinhistorisch Mitteilungen 21 (2002), 73-129; Id., “Nochmals 
zur Edition des Antidotarium Nicolai,’ in Terapie et guarigioni, 129139. 

66 Vincenzo Cappelletti and Federico di Trocchio, “De Renzi, Salvatore," in Dizionario bio- 
grafico degli Italiani, vol. 39 (Rome: 1991), 12-118; Antonio Garzya, "Salvatore de Renzi tra 
filologia e storia della cultura,’ in La Collectio Salernitana, 1-14. 
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referring to the dissection of pigs or sows in front of an audience of medical 
students, which seem to pertain more to education in practica?® Or, in a com- 
pletely different vein, what about the Quaestiones salernitanae, in verse or 
prose, borrowing from the genre of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, which 
indeed bear the mark of a Salernitan matrix, but were enriched with other bor- 
rowings from one compilation to the next?68 

To return to more secure ground, master Bartholomaeus will serve as a guide 
since his work brings together for obvious pedagogical purposes the two paths 
of the Salernitan contribution in the 12th century: theory and practice, the two 
parts of “medical science.’ Whether Bartholomaeus was originally from Saler- 
no, France or elsewhere is hardly important: it seems unquestionable that he 
taught within the Salernitan framework.9? By comparison with other masters 
who were his contemporaries or successors, Bartholomaeus imposed by virtue 
of forcefulness and innovation. Undoubtedly a theoricus, he had a concept of 
medical science that encompassed a large part of natural philosophy. It is sure- 
ly from this perspective that he was the first of the Salernitan authors to con- 
sult the new translations based on Aristotle’s Greek. It is attested that he was in 
contact with the translator Burgundio of Pisa, whom he asked most notably to 
complete the Latin version of Galen’s Ars medica. In his commentary on this 
text, preserved in two versions, of which the one brought back by Petrus Mu- 
sandinus seems the more recent one, he emphasizes the ethical importance of 
medicine, citing in this case Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, newly translated 
by Burgundio of Pisa."? In a sense, Bartholomaeus nullified the critique made 
in 1159 by John of Salisbury who regretted the moral deficiency of medicine as 
taught in Salerno or Montpellier. Indisputably a theoricus, Bartholomaeus also 


67 Romana Martorelli Vico, “Gli scritti anatomici della Collectio Salernitana, ibid., 79-88; 
Morris H. Saffron, “Salernitan Anatomists, in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, ed. 
Charles C. Gillispie, vol. x11 (New York: 1970), 80-83; Jacquart, “Theorica et practica 109. 

68 Brian Lawn, The Salernitan Questions. An Introduction to the History of Medieval and Re- 
naissance Problem Literature (Oxford: 1963); Id., I Quesiti Salernitani, transl. Alessandro 
Spagnuolo (Salerno: 1969); Id., The Prose Salernitan Questions. An Anonymous Collection 
dealing with Science and Medicine written by an Englishman c. 1200, with an Appendix of ten 
related Collections (London-Oxford: 1979). 

69 The hypothesis put forward by Piero Morpurgo (Filosofia della natura, 192), which not 
only grants it a French origin (why not?), but ties him to the school of Petit-Pont in Paris, 
seems to me untenable. On the one hand, there is no evidence to that effect, and on the 
other, if that had been the case, Gilles de Corbeil would not have failed to mention this 
master. 

70 Danielle Jacquart, “Aristotelian Thought in Salerno,” in A History of Twelfth-Century West- 
ern Philosophy, ed. Peter Dronke (Cambridge: 1988), 407—428; Faith Wallis, *12th Century 
Commentaries on the Tegni: Bartholomaeus of Salerno and Others,” in L’Ars Medica (Teg- 
ni) de Galien: lectures antiques et médiévales, ed. Nicoletta Palmieri (Saint-Étienne: 2008), 
127-168; Ead., "The Articella Commentaries." 
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wrote a Practica which was widely circulated and adapted into vernacular lan- 
guages: it constructs an educational project more clearly than his Salernitan 
counterparts. It begins with the reminder that practica is a scientia that is di- 
vided into two, the science of preserving health and the science of curing dis- 
ease. The plan is built around key theoretical concepts. Furthermore, 
Bartholomaeus systematically returns to this or that subject through specific 
readings, for the most part translations by Constantine the African, but also 
Gariopontus’s Passionarius. Through these precisely oriented readings, which 
are also among the texts mobilized in the commentaries on the Articella, the 
articulation of an in practica education is outlined."! 

Even if there were other centers that included medical education, and even 
if the masters who were connected with the “School of Salerno” were not origi- 
nally from there, and if the texts that were supposed to have been written there 
actually came from elsewhere, the fact remains that in the second half of the 
12th century a "Salernitan" model for the education of physicians was estab- 
lished. A model intimately and mutually linking the so-called theoretical and 
practical parts of medicine, the former giving ample attention to natural phi- 
losophy. A commentator of the Tabule Salerni stated: "Every practicus is a theo- 
ricus, but the inverse is not true; and Master Salernus is a practicus: therefore 
Master Salernus is a theoricus.” In the same vein, Maurus of Salerno declared in 
his commentary on the Isagoge Iohannitii: “We only call practicos those who 
practice after having acquired an understanding of theory"? As Dominicus 
Gundissalinus stated in his De divisione philosophiae, some had always studied 
theory for purely intellectual purposes, without bothering with practice; on 
the other hand, every practitioner had to possess theory. This is the meaning of 
references to the "Salernitan model,” real or symbolic, that accompany the 
early years of university education. These were no longer those of Salerno, 
even if Frederick 11’s Constitutiones stipulated in 1231 that the only schools ex- 
isting in the Kingdom of Sicily for whomever wished to teach medicine or sur- 
gery were those of Salerno and Naples, where a university had been created in 
1224.73 


71 Green, “Rethinking the manuscript basis,” 35; Danielle Jacquart, “Introduction,” in La 
Collectio Salernitana, x111-xv. A not very satisfying edition of this Practica: De Renzi, 
Collectio Salernitana, vol. rv, 321-406. 

72 Commentary by Bernardus Provincialis on the Tabule Salerni: Salvatore de Renzi, Collec- 
tio Salernitana, vol. v (Naples: 1859; reprint Naples: 2001), 268; Maurus of Salerno, comm. 
Isagoge Iohannitii, manuscript Paris, BNF, lat. 18499, fol. 2v. 

73 Ortensio Zecchino, "Le arte sanitarie nelle costituzioni di Federico 11,” in Terapie e guari- 
gioni, 249-259; Jacques Verger, "La politica universitaria di Federico 11 nel contesto eu- 
ropeo,’ in Federico 11 e le città italiane, ed. Pierre Toubert and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani 
(Palermo: 1994), 129-143. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Beginnings of Law Schools in the Twelfth 
Century 


Ken Pennington 


At the beginning of Justinian’s Digest his jurists included a quote from the 
third-century jurist Ulpian who had written “Jurisprudence is the understand- 
ing of divine and human affairs and the knowledge (scientia) of what is just 
and what is unjust.”! We know that there were people reading that sentence in 
Northern Italy in the early twelfth century, and we can imagine that the word 
“scientia” struck a chord. The beginnings of the “scientia” of law in Northern 
Italy is a story of great uncertainties and many possibilities. Most of the schol- 
arship has focused on who discovered the texts of Justinian’s codification and 
who began teaching law in the late eleventh and early twelfth century. A much 
less explored question is who were the young men who began to flock to study 
law in Bologna and when did they begin their journeys. Teachers with empty 
classrooms would be a story not worth telling. Even fewer scholars have at- 
tempted to tell the story of how law developed in the schools and outside them 
in customary legal systems.? A final question that cannot be answered is “Why 
Bologna?” Pavia had a reputation for cultivating Lombard law, the reigning le- 
gal customary legal system in Northern Italy. Since the law these men began to 
teach was Roman, Rome might have seemed to have been a more likely place.? 
Nevertheless, for reasons that we can never know, Bologna became the Euro- 
pean center for the teaching of law.^ 


1 Justinian, Digest 110.2. 

2 Anexception to that generalization is Raoul van Caenegem, "Law in the Medieval World,” in 
Legal History: A European Perspective (London-Rio Grande: 1991), 115-148. 

3 LucaLoschiavo has written a splendid essay on the fragmentary evidence for the teaching of 
Roman law in Rome during the early Middle Ages, “Was Rome still a Centre of Legal Culture 
between the 6th and 8th Centuries?," Rechtsgeschichte: Zeitschrift des Max-Planck-Institutes 
für europäische Rechtsgeschichte 23 (2015), 83-108 with a detailed bibliography. 

4 Hermann Lange, Rémisches Recht im Mittelalter, 1: Die Glossatoren (München: 1997), 36-38 
lists the commonly cited reasons why Bologna became the leading law school during the 
Middle Ages but concludes that the choice of Bologna was a bit of a “miracolo.” 
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The earliest evidence we have for students’ travelling to Italy for a legal educa- 
tion comes from a letter that now can be dated to ca. 1124-1127.° A Victorine 
monk R. from St. Victor's in Marseille wrote to Abbot B., probably Bernard Ga- 
rin, in elegant Latin that gives evidence of a good education. He had been 
tasked by Bernard to go to Rome to deal with the monastery's pressing and in- 
sufferable business there. He told his abbot about his unfortunate journey. His 
mount died in Pavia, and he could travel no further without more money. 
While in Pavia he had met students from Italy and Provence who were study- 
ing the law. He even met fellow Benedictines with the same purpose. He de- 
cided that he would also like to obtain some legal "scientia." To do so, however, 
he needed Bernard's permission and money. He pointed out to Bernard that he 
did not want to enter the secular courtroom but wished only to help, as much 
as possible, the administration of justice in the monastery. His reason antici- 
pated Pope Innocent 11's prohibition of monks’ studying secular law in pursuit 
of wealth that the pope promulgated at the Council of Reims in 1131 and re- 
peated at the Second Lateran Council in 1139 and that probably reflected a 
general concern already rooted in monastic communities." He asked Abbot 
Bernard to request the Victorine prior in Pisa, a dependency of Marseille, for 


5 Jean Dufour, Gérard Giordanengo, and André Gouron, “Lattrait des ‘Leges’: Note sur la lettre 
d'un moine Victorin (vers 124/127), Studia et documenta historiae et iuris 45 (1979), 504—529, 
described and edited the original letter with a facsimile. Although scholars had differed 
about when the letter was written (505—511), the evidence of the script is decisive for dating 
the text, i.e. it was a hand from the first half of the twelfth century (516—517). See Anders 
Winroth, “Law Schools in the Twelfth Century,” in Mélanges en l'honneur d'Anne Lefebvre- 
Teillard, ed. Bernard d'Alteroche, Florence Demoulin-Auzary, Olivier Descamps, Franck 
Roumy (Paris: 2009), 1057-1064, especially at1059-1061, and the reply of Gouron to the version 
of Winroth's essay placed on the internet before its publication in print, "Sur un moine béné- 
dictin en avance ou en retard sur son temps," Revue historique de droit français et étranger 85 
(2007), 315-322 and "Le droit romain a-t-il été la ‘servante’ du droit canonique?” Initium: Re- 
vista catalana d'história del dret 12 (2007), 231-243. 

6 Dufour, Giordanengo, and Gouron, write “selon les règles de la meilleure rhétorique,” ibid., 
508. 

7 Third Lateran Council c.9, Conciliorum oecumenicorum generaliumque decreta, 2.1: The Gen- 
eral Councils of Latin Christendom: From Constantinople 1V to Pavia-Siena (869—1424), ed. Gi- 
useppe Alberigo and Alberto Melloni, Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout: 2013), 107. On this 
canon see Pennington, “Roman Law at the Papal Curia in the Early Twelfth Century,’ in Can- 
on Law, Religion, and Politics: Liber Amicorum Robert Somerville, ed. Uta-Renate Blumenthal, 
Anders Winroth, and Peter Landau (Washington, DC: 2012), 233-252. 
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support because he intended to study at a "studium" in Pisa.® His use of the 
word "studium" would mean that he thought there were jurists in Pisa lectur- 
ing on Roman law. 

We can learn from this letter that law had already become a subject that at- 
tracted many students in the mid-1120s and that Italy had already become a 
place that was known for teaching law. Unless we presume that our monk was 
misled, we can assume that the study of law in the very early twelfth century 
was dispersed. The fame of Pepo and Irnerius had not yet established Bologna 
as the major law school and had not yet become the preeminent center for the 
teaching of law that it would become a few years later. We can deduce that our 
monk did not know that the “Father of Canon Law," Gratian, was teaching in 
Bologna. As we will see, that conforms to what we know about Gratian and the 
dates of his teaching career in Bologna. Presumably, our monk did not know 
that canon law was being taught anywhere in Italy. Consequently, he wanted to 
study "leges" not the “canones.” He thought that there were places where a stu- 
dent may study the "leges," and "studia" for the study of law existed. 

These deductions can be supported by other evidence that puts our monk's 
thirst for knowledge into a geographical context: the spread of Roman law 
manuscripts. This evidence is more speculative. The manuscripts are problem- 
atic for two reasons: 1. they are difficult to date and 2. we can never be abso- 
lutely certain that their homes today were their homes in the twelfth century. 
Notwithstanding these caveats, the work of earlier Italian and German schol- 
ars, especially Gero Dolezalek,? and the more recent book of Radding and 
Ciaralli provides much information about many of the earliest Roman law 
manuscripts.!? The first point is that almost all of the earliest manuscripts were 
written in Italy. In the late eleventh or early twelfth centuries, some Italian 
manuscripts made their way over the Alps. Although scholars have disputed 
where the revival of Roman began in Italy, the manuscripts leave no doubt that 
Italy was the birthplace of a renewal of Justinian's jurisprudence. If we con- 
sider Roman law manuscripts from the late eleventh or early twelfth centuries 


8 Saint-André and Vincent in Chinzica, see Cinzio Violante, "Les origines des fondations 
victorines dans la cité et au diocèse de Pisa,” Provence historique 16 (1966), 361-376, at 
364-366. 

9 Dolezalek published a handlist of Roman law manuscripts in 1972, Verzeichnis der Hand- 


schriften zum rémischen Recht, 3 vols. (Frankfurt am Main: 1972) and his Repertorium 
manuscriptorum veterum Codicis Iustiniani, 2 vols., Ius Commune, Sonderhefte 23 (Frank- 
furt am Main: 1985), 1.462-476. 

10 Charles Radding and Antonio Ciaralli, The Corpus Iuris Civilis in the Middle Ages: Manu- 
scripts and Transmission from the Sixth Century to the Jurisitic Revival, Brill’s Studies in In- 
tellectual History 147 (Leiden- Boston: 2006). 
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(it is impossible to date these manuscripts more accurately) in which we find 
evidence of glosses, ergo teaching, in their margins a striking picture emerges. 

The earliest marginal glosses in Roman law manuscripts have a uniform 
style of glossing. They are characterized by not having any notation that would 
link the gloss to a particular passage but are connected to the text by location 
in the margin. The gloss is connected to the text in Justinian’s codification by 
proximity. This style remained standard until the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry. It was adopted by the canonists when they glossed Gratian’s Decretum. 
When this style is found in a manuscript, this is certain evidence that the text 
of the manuscript was written before ca. 1150. The dating of these early manu- 
script is often made more difficult by later scribes who erased the earlier gloss- 
es to replace them with later, more extensive texts.!! 

The surviving manuscript copies of Justinian’s texts show that the new juris- 
prudence travelled quickly and widely. The manuscripts, mostly Italian, are 
now in Paris, Kassel, Montpellier, Berlin, Avranches, Bamberg and other librar- 
ies North of the Alps. We cannot know when they travelled North, but their 
numbers are evidence that some of them were there in the early twelfth cen- 
tury. Their presence indicates that the jurisprudence was already important 
outside Italy. The manuscripts arrived but not teaching. The letter of our Victo- 
rine monk is good evidence that there were not any schools of importance 
North of the Alps before 1130. 

There is more to be learned from the manuscript evidence. This fact was 
underlined by a recent visit to Leeuwarden, Netherlands.” By chance I discov- 
ered two folia of an early Digest that were flyleaves bound into a fifteenth- 
century manuscript of Friesian law.? The leaves were Italian and contained a 
very primitive layer of glosses with only one siglum. A second layer of glosses 
was added in an Italian script, also with only one siglum. The first layer con- 
tains one gloss attributed to Bulgarus (b.). The second layer also has a gloss at- 
tributed to Bulgarus. Other early manuscripts of the Digest have some of the 
same glosses in their margins. In character, these glosses are similar to the ear- 
liest glosses to Gratian's Decretum that Rudolf Weigand had studied. Like the 
Gratian glosses, the glosses are different in every manuscript but have a clear 
common source as demonstrated by the large number of identical allegations. 


11 There are many examples: e.g. Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 28178 (Justinian's Codex); 
Florence, Laurenziana, Santa Croce 1 sina (Gratian, Decretum). Catalogers who have not 
noticed these erasures have incorrectly dated manuscripts according to the later glosses, 
e.g. Brindisi, Biblioteca Annibale de Leo A/1 (Gratian, Decretum). 

12 Leeuwarden, Provinciale Bibliotheek van Friesland 354, front and rear flyleaves. 

13 Jancko Douwama (1483-1533), Boeck der partijen en articulen van foerantuording. Text was 
printed in Leeuwarden in 1830 and 1849. 
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A standard apparatus of glosses was still many years in the future. The Leeu- 
warden fragment is important for two reasons: a Digest manuscript was prob- 
ably in Friesland in the early twelfth century. Its existence points to other 
manuscripts awaiting discovery that will shed more light on the spread of Ro- 
man jurisprudence. 

Our Victorine monk may be one of the first clerics who was sent to Rome to 
deal with a legal problem, but he was not the last. Appeals to Rome were just a 
trickle in the mid-twelfth century, but by the pontificate of Pope Alexander 111 
(159-181), they became a flood. The Church was prepared for the develop- 
ment. As Bernard of Clairvaux wrote to Pope Eugene 111 (1145-1153) “they ap- 
peal to you from the entire world" in De consideratione. Bernard exaggerated. 
He did, however, predict the future role of the Roman Curia as the court of last 
appeal in Christendom. 

As appeals from episcopal courts became more frequent, monks, clerics, 
and proctors set out for Rome to defend the interests of their institutions. The 
most famous example was Thomas of Marlborough who represented the ab- 
bey of Evesham during Pope Innocent 11!’s pontificate ca. 80 years later. Inno- 
cent remarked that lawyers were a dime a dozen in his curia.5 That was not 
true in the 1120's. Learned legists did not pullulate in the papal curia, 

There is no question that we have evidence for the study of law in general 
and especially for an interest in Lombard law in Italy during the second half of 
the eleventh century. Lombard law would remain a recognized source of law 
until the Italian city states began to produce their own books of local law. Cit- 
ies in Northern Europe followed.!’ Although the glosses of the earliest Roman 
law manuscripts offer evidence about who was teaching Roman law, the gloss- 
es do not tell us when teaching began and where that teaching took place. 


14 Bernard de Clairvaux, De consideratione 3.2.6, PL 182, col. 761A, Sancti Bernardi opera, ed. 
Jean Leclercq et al., 8 vols. (Rome: 1957-1977), 3.435: ‘Appellatur de toto mundo ad te. Id 
quidem in testimonium singularis primatus tui.” My thanks to Cédric Giraud for suggest- 
ing this reference. 

15 Chronicon abbatiae de Evesham ad annum 1418, ed. W.D. Macray, Rolls Series 29 (London: 
1863), 153: "Respondit dominus papa subridendo, Numquam defuit alicui copia advocato- 
rum in curia Romana” 

16 Charles Radding and Antonio Ciaralli argue that the "study" of Roman law began in the 
eleventh century in Pavia in the mid-eleventh century; see Corpus Iuris Civilis in the Mid- 
dle Age, 67-109. André Gouron critiqued some of their conclusions in “La glose de Co- 
logne en débat," Initium: Revista catalana d'história del dret 12 (2007), 313. 

17  Foralist of these legal compilations see Armin Wolf, "Gesetzgebung der entstehenden 
Territorialstaaten,” Handbuch der Quellen und Literatur der neueren europäischen Privat- 
rechtsgeschichte: 1. Mittelalter (1100-1500): Die gelehrten Rechte und Die Gesetzgebung, ed. 
Helmut Coing (München: 1973), 517-800. 
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These early manuscripts contain many glosses signed by Irnerius with the “y” 
that was his standard siglum.!? These glosses and their incorporation into the 
glosses of later jurists are the best evidence that Irnerius taught Roman law in 
Bologna.l° 

To answer the question when did the teaching of Roman law began to exer- 
cise its influence outside the classroom can be found in documents that reveal 
the penetration of Roman law into the courts, legislation, and legal works. 
When we find evidence that Roman law is being used in the courts of other 
legal systems, we can be sure that Roman law was being studied and taught for 
a number of years. Students of the law were bringing their knowledge to the 
world outside the classroom, and the world was embracing their “scientia.” 

A survey of ecclesiastical and secular court cases in the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries revealed several in which Roman law was cited as authorita- 
tive.20 In four cases between 1060 and 1107, Justinian’s Codex, Digest, and the 
Institutes were cited. The last case from 1107 in Rome reached a new stage for 
the role of juridical learning in legal practice. The advocates in the case explic- 
itly or tacitly cited Roman law texts almost a dozen times in the minutes of the 
proceedings.” 

Arguments taken from Roman law did not always win the day in these early 
cases. Its authority was not yet decisive. In a dispute held before two delegated 
judges of the Countess Matilda of Canossa in 1098 between the monastery of 
San Prospero in Reggio Emilia and certain laymen de Vallibus, the monks were 
told that they must submit themselves to a trial by battle. The monastery’s ad- 
vocate displayed royal charters and cited Justinian’s Institutes and Codex in 
which gifts from the imperial home were always considered secure. He also put 
forward many other optimae allegationes. To no avail. The monks were told to 


18 X Ennio Cortese, “Irnerio,” Dizionario biografico dei giuristi italiani (secc. X11-xx), ed. Italo 
Birocchi, Ennio Cortese, Antonello Mattone, Marco Nicola Miletti, Dizionario dei giuristi 
italiani (x11-xx secolo), 2 vols. (Bologna: 2013) = henceforth DGI 1.109-113. The work of 
Gero Dolezalek is the best guide to manuscripts with Irnerian glosses: Verzeichnis der 
Handschriften zum rémischen Recht bis 1600, 4 vols. (Frankfurt am Main: 1972) and Reper- 
torium manuscriptorum veterum Codicis Iustiniani, 2 vols., Ius Commune, Sonderhefte 23 
(Frankfurt am Main: 1985), 928-929. 

19  Onirmerius see Andrea Padovani, “Alle origini dell'università di Bologna: L'insegnamento 
di Irnerio,” Bulletin of Medieval Canon Law 33 (2016), 13-25; Cortese, “Irnerio” is ambiva- 
lent about Irnerio's teaching. Also below in this essay. 

20 For the following paragraphs, see Pennington, "Roman Law at the Papal Curia,” 233-252. 

21 Ficker, Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens, 4 vols. (Innsbruck: 1868-74, 
reprinted Aalen: 1961), vol. 4, 91-93, no. 67; 99-100, no. 73; 135-136, no. 91, and 136—138, no. 
92. Ficker discussed Roman law in his cases in volume 3, 298-305. 
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prepare for the ordeal. The trial by battle was a disaster. The laymen's champi- 
on threw down a woman's glove on the monks’ champion’s head maliciously 
and contrary to all the rules of proper behavior. Laymen intervened in the 
fight and attacked the monks and their champions. Matilda’s judges were at a 
loss and decided that a decision could not be rendered.?? Although customary 
norms trumped Roman law on this occasion, the ordeal as a mode of proof was 
fast disappearing in Italy. The ordo iudiciarius was quickly taking its place, par- 
ticularly in ecclesiastical courts. We have a number of papal letters in the mid- 
twelfth century that objected to clerics being subjected to procedures other 
than those dictated by the ordo iudiciarius.?? 

The papal use of Roman law as an authoritative norm is not a remarkable or 
unusual fact for the early twelfth century. Secular law and Roman law were rife 
in canonical collections before Gratian. Churchmen were never reluctant to 
bring secular law to bear on ecclesiastical legal problems in both ecclesiastical 
and secular courts. A very rough piece of evidence to justify this statement can 
be seen in the number of secular legal and Roman law texts in pre-Gratian col- 
lections. One can tally 3967 texts in those collections. Ecclesiastical courts 
could hardly reject sources of law that were a part of their own tradition. 
Consequently, although the evidence is sparse from the ninth to the beginning 
of the twelfth century, we should not be surprised that advocates in ecclesiasti- 
cal courts cited and used Roman law and other pieces of secular legislation 
in the early twelfth century and cited texts directly from Justinian's great 
codification. 

The earliest traces of clerics who knew some Roman law and who began to 
leave traces of their learning in papalletters occurred at the same time that our 
Victorine monk from Marseille was searching for teachers of law. The earliest 
and first example from the papal court is a letter of Pope Calixtus 11 in 123. The 
pope, or more likely a cleric who had studied Roman law, cited a constitution 
of the Emperor Constantine to establish the rights of persons to make wills 
that he would have known from the first book, second title of Justinian's Co- 
dex.24 It did not take a lot of learning to know that text, and we cannot attri- 
bute great jurisprudential learning to the person who inserted into the letter. 


22 Ficker, Forschungen, vol. 4, 135-136. 

23 See my discussion in The Prince and the Law 1200-1600: Sovereignty and Rights in the West- 
ern Legal Tradition (Berkeley-Los Angeles: 1993), 136-142 and a few more examples in my 
essay “Due Process, Community, and the Prince in the Evolution of the Ordo iudiciarius;" 
Rivista internazionale di diritto comune 9 (1998), 9-47, at 14-17. 

24  JL7075a, July 10, 123, Bullaire du pape Calixte 11 119-1124, ed. Ulysse Robert, 2 vols. (Paris: 
1891), 2.214 [410]: "Sic enim et magnus ille Constantinus imperator legum suarum promul- 
gatione constituit dicens: 'Nihil est quod magis hominibus debeatur, quam supremae 
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It is quite a different story two years later. In a court case in which the bish- 
ops of Siena and Arezzo disputed the rights over eighteen parishes, Roman 
advocates threw citations of Roman law around like coins at a Scottish wed- 
ding. The trial had begun under Pope Calixtus 11 but the pope became ill and 
died. The ensuing delay gave the two bishops time to send learned lawyers (le- 
gis periti) and advocates to the Lateran for the trial under the new Pope Hono- 
rius 11. Both sides used legal texts to support their case. 

The Aretine closing arguments were detailed, Roman, and brutal. The 
Sienese attempted a counter offensive with more citations from the Digest. 
Scholars have differed over what the evidence provided by this case proves. 
What cannot be disputed is that the advocates who cited eleven different Ro- 
man law texts had very good training and knowledge of Roman law. Their use 
of the Digest is particularly impressive. Further, the judges decided the case 
according to Roman legal principles. Its authority had established itself firmly 
in the papal court. The advocates did not make their arguments to a panel of 
semi-literate judges who knew no Roman law. Although the judges did have 
the assistance of “assessors” who knew Roman law the judges, perhaps with 
the assessors' help, rendered a decision that conformed more or less to the 
principles of Roman law that were presented in the courtroom.?5 Consequent- 
ly, by 125 advocates, legal assessors in the papal curia, and perhaps even papal 
judges, had training in Roman law. Since they must have learned their Roman 
law long before they entered the courtroom in Rome, we can be fairly certain 
that "schools of law" existed in Italy at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
most likely in Bologna, but other centers cannot be completely ruled out in 
this “pioneer period" of the legal Renaissance. 

Manuscripts and their glosses, court cases and our Victorine monk confirm 
that people were studying law in a quest for legal "scientia" in the early twelfth 
century. The history and the debate about law schools has, however, mainly 
centered on the biographies of the earliest jurists that were encrusted with 
dubious legends by later teachers. For the jurists who taught at the law school 
in Bologna after the pioneering period, two figures stood alone at the begin- 
ning of school, Pepo and Irnerius.26 They thought Pepo began teaching Roman 


voluntatis, postquam iam aliud velle non possunt, liber sit stilus et licitum quod iterum 
non redit arbitrium"" The text is Cod. 1.2.1. 

25 A detailed discussion of the facts and arguments of this case is in my “Roman Law at the 
Papal Curia," 233-252. 

26 Ennio Cortese, “Pepo,” DGI 21532-1533; A recent, finely analytical survey of the debate 
about Pepo, Irnerius, and the origins of the Bolognese studium is Francesca Roversi- 
Monaco, “Il circolo’ giuridico di Matilde: Da Bonizone a Irnerio,’ Bologna nel Medioevo, 
ed. Ovidio Capitani, Storia di Bologna 2 (Bologna: 2007), 387-409. 
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law, and Irnerius followed in his footsteps. Their roles in the development of 
the law school at Bologna have endured the skepticism of modern scholars, 
supported to some extent by the sources. Odofredus Denari (T 1265) remarked 
at the beginning of his commentary on Justinian's Digest that Irnerius was the 
"instructor of ius,’ (lucerna iuris) in Bologna and the first to teach law in the 
city.?7 He also wrote that another jurist named “dominus Pepo” began to teach 
law on his own authority, but his "scientia" was of “no name" (scientia sua nul- 
lius nominis).?? From the use of "nullius nominis" in other sources, Odofredus 
meant that Pepo's writings were not impressive or noteworthy. He did not 
mean that Pepo was of no importance. Odofredus was right. Although Pepo 
may have been the first teacher of Roman law, he left only a few glosses and 
received only a few mentions in legal sources.?? These scattered shards of evi- 
dence do confirm that Pepo was the first to teach Roman law in Italy. Odofre- 
dus seemed to infer that Irnerius was the first to teach law in Bologna and that 
Pepo may have taught in some other city. We have no text that connects Pepo 
and Bologna, but we may ask, "if not Bologna, where?" In any case a gloss at- 
tributed to Azo Portius (T ca. 1233) compared Pepo to the ancient Roman jurists 
who first began to teach law in Rome.?? We have only a few glosses and notices 
of Pepo in the legal and non-legal sources, but the references are enough to 
ensure that he existed, taught Roman law, and justified Radulf Niger's declara- 
tion that he was the dawn of the rebirth of Roman law and the predecessor of 
Irnerius.?! If Pepo had taught Irnerius, he must have taught him in Bologna. 
Another important piece of evidence that Pepo taught Roman law at the end 
of the eleventh or, at the latest, the beginning of the twelfth century, is the 
mention of Pepo in a very early twelfth-century Roman law treatise that was 
composed in Southern France, the Summa Institutionum "Iustiniani est in hoc 
opere." Pepo is the only jurist mentioned in the work, and has a number of 
other indications that it was written in the early twelfth century?? These 


27 Enrico Spagnesi, "Odofredo Denari,’ DGI 2.1450—1452. 

28 Cortese, “Pepo,” 1532, Dig. 1.1.6. 

29 Luca Loschiavo, "Secundum Peponem dicitur...G. vero dicit: In margine ad una nota etimo- 
logica da Pepo ad Ugolino,” Rivista internazione di diritto comune 6 (1995), 233-249. 

30 “Sic in domino Peppo. Az.” This gloss has always been linked to Tiberius Coruncanius in 
the scholarship, but the copy of the Digest in Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 14028, fol. 3ra, 
connects it to the first three teachers of Roman Law, Sextus Aelius, Publius Aelius, and 
Publius Atilius, which makes, perhaps, more sense. On Azo see Emanuele Conte and Luca 
Loschiavo, “Azzone,” DGI 1137-139. 

31 Ludwig Schmugge, “Codicis Iustiniani et Institutionum Baiulus. Eine neue Quelle zu Ma- 
gister Pepo von Bologna,” Jus commune 6 (1977), 2. 

32 Ed. Pierre Legendre, Ius commune Sonderhefte 2 (Frankfurt: 1973), 5 and 91, Inst. 3.6: “et 
hoc secundum Peponem; nos tamen aliter diffinimus" André Gouron, "Die Entstehung 
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Roman law texts from Southern France in the early twelfth century must have 
been created by jurists who had studied in Italy.55 

Imerius’s teaching and legal activities are much better documented than 
Pepo’s, but even his teaching has been doubted. The evidence for his teaching 
career in Bologna is, however, overwhelming. His many glosses grace the mar- 
gins of many early Roman law manuscripts and his treatises provide certain 
evidence that he taught, undoubtedly at Bologna.?^ The well-known but not 
fully explored source of information about Irnerius is Odofredus' Commentary 
on the Justinian's Codex. In the middle of the thirteenth century Odofredus 
cited Irnerius's glosses almost fifty times in the first four books of his Commen- 
tary. He must have possessed manuscript books that convinced him that 
Irnerius had glossed the Codex and that he compiled the first authenitcae that 
were placed in the margins of the Codex. His glosses proved, for Odofredus, if 
not always for modern scholars, that Irnerius taught Roman law in Bologna.?5 

The first task that confronted the teachers of Roman law was to reassemble 
the texts of Justinian's codification. The Digest was rediscovered in three parts 
and the Codex in two.?6 The Institutes circulated in the West as a single, intact 
text.?7 Justinian had produced a massive amount of legislation after he had 
promulgated his codification. His later legislation, the Novellae, presented a 
specially difficult challenge. We do not know if Justinian published his later 
legislation in a single volume, but the first teachers inserted the legislation 
they knew in a volume they called the Authenticum. 


der franzósischen Rechtschule: Summa Iustiniani est in hoc opere und Tübinger Rechts- 
buch,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Kan. Abt. 93 (1976), 138-160. 

33  Uta-Renate Blumenthal has definitively proved that the much debated text Exceptiones 
Petri was composed in the 1120’s or 1130's and very probably the author also composed 
Summa Iustiniani est in hoc opere, see "Dating the Exceptiones Petri," Zeitschrift der Savi- 
gny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Kan. Abt. 101 (2015), 54-85. 

34 On the recent debates about whether Irnerius taught law in Bologna, see Andrea Pado- 
vani, "Roberto di Torigni, Lanfranco, Irnerio ela scienza giuridica anglo-normanna nell'età 
di Vacario,” Rivista internazionale di diritto comune 18 (2007), 71-140, at 85-89 and “Alle 
origini dell'università di Bologna." 

35 Kenneth Pennington, "Irnerius and Odofredus,’ Rivista internazionale di diritto comune 28 
(2017), 1-27. I have used the printed edition of Odofredus commentary on the Codex 
Books 1-4 (Lyon:1480). Much more work can be done on Odofredus's knowledge of Irneri- 
us's glosses. See also Enrico Spagnesi, “Odofredo Denari,” DGI 2.1451b. 

36  Radding and Ciaralli, Corpus Iuris Civilis in the Middle Ages is an excellent guide to the 
description and dating of the manuscript copies of these works. 

37 Wolfgang P. Müller, “The Recovery of Justinian's Digest in the Middle Ages,’ Bulletin of 
Medieval Canon Law 20 (1990), 1-29. The medieval divisions of the Digest were Dig. 1- 
Dig. 24.2 (Digestum vetus). Dig. 24.3-38.17 (Infortiatum), Dig. 39-Dig. 50 (Digestum novum). 
The Codex was recovered in two parts: Books 1-9 and then Book 10-12. 
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Aside from reassembling Justinian’s codification, the most pressing and ar- 
duous task that confronted Irnerius was updating the imperial legislation in 
Justinian’s Codex with Justinian’s Novellae. Abbreviated versions of them had 
circulated widely in the Latin West during the early Middle Ages in a legal col- 
lection known as the Epitome Iuliani.?8 As the books of Roman law were recov- 
ered 134 complete, non-abbreviated Novellae were translated from the Greek 
and put together in a volume called the jurists called the Authenticum and di- 
vided into nine “collationes.” Although Accursius alleged that Justinian pro- 
mulgated the collection, an early gloss of Imerius pointed out that there is no 
evidence, i.e. a letter of promulgation, that the emperor had collected and pub- 
lished his later legislation.?? Imerius had contended that Justinian did not of- 
ficially endorse the collection, and its legislation should be applied only to new 
legal problems.^? Later jurists concluded that Irnerius went to work on Justin- 
ian's legislation and extracted excerpts from the Authenticum and inserted 
them into the margins of the Codex. There is little question that whatever 
Irnerius meant to say in his gloss, he created a new genre of texts, the *authen- 
ticae" that he had extracted from the Authenticum. Later jurists expanded his 
work in remarkable ways. They added additional texts to update the Codex, but 
some of their additions had little or no connection to Justinian's legislation but 
were examples of creative jurisprudence.^! 


)« 


Imerius’ *authenticae" are his most important contribution, as far as we can 


tell, to the development of the Jus commune and to the teaching of Roman law. 
One of the earliest jurists to attribute the authenticae to "Irnerius or someone 
else" was the canonist Huguccio in his commentary on Gratian's Decretum.*” 
Modern scholars have accepted Irnerius' authorship.^? Other jurists began 
adding their own authenticae to the Codex very early twelfth century. In the 


38 Juliani Epitome latina Novellarum Iustiniani secondo l'edizione di Gustavo Hänel e col glos- 
sario dAntonio Agustín, ed. Pietro Fiorelli, Legum Iustiniani imperatoris vocabularium 
(Florence: 1996). On the Authenticum in the early Middle Ages, see Loschiavo, "Rome," 86, 
91-94. 

39 Lange, Römisches Recht, 82-85, at 84 n. 19. 

40 Luca Loschiavo, “La riscoperta dell'Authenticum e la prima esegesi dei glossatori,” Novel- 
lae constitutiones: L'Ultima legislazione di Giustiniano tra Oriente e Occidente, da Triboniano 
a Savigny, ed. Luca Loschiavo, Giovanna Mancini, and Cristina Vano (Rome-Naples: 2011), 
111—139, at 128-136, has done the most thorough analysis of this difficult text. 

41 For the paragraphs that follow, see Pennington, "The Beginning of Roman Law Jurispru- 
dence and Teaching in the Twelfth Century: The Authenticae Rivista internazionale di 
diritto comune 22 (2012), 35-53. 

42  Huguccio, Lons-le-Saunier, Bibl. mun., 16, fol. 75va to Summa to D.54 c.20 s.v. episcopalis 
dignitas. 

43 Lange, Römisches Recht, 75-76. 
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thirteenth century, this rush of creativity slowed considerably. The jurists be- 
gan to reject authenticae they considered to be dubious. They pointed out that 
the authenticae sometimes had little connection or a tenuous connection with 
the Novellae from which they purported to be derived. The jurists also decided 
that that some authenticae were so “inauthentic” that they were false or 
misleading.^^ 

Irnerius' and the jurists' purpose and goals for adding authenticae are not 
hard to see. The Codex contained Roman imperial legislation. They wished to 
incorporate some of the updates Justinian had made, and they also wished to 
bring these laws into concordance with twelfth-century societal norms. In the 
classroom they could teach what the law was and not what it had been. For the 
question of when the teaching of Roman law began in Bologna, this evidence 
adds to a growing body that the law school in Bologna must have been in full 
flower during the first quarter of the twelfth century. If Irnerius were the first 
to excerpt authenticae from the Authenticum, he must have finished that work 
before 1125. It has been often noted that medieval jurists' writings constituted 
a "extra-legislative" source of legal norms in the Middle Ages and in the Early 
Modern Era. The authenticae are a good example of the jurists' role in the shap- 
ing of the jurisprudence of the Jus commune. The origins of their authority 
were not tied to legislative bodies or to courtrooms but, in this case, to the 
classroom. 

After Irnerius came his students, the “Four Doctors,” Bulgarus, Martinus, 
Hugo, and Jacobus.# These jurists have left us a mountain of evidence testify- 
ing to their teaching, writing, and influence beyond the classroom. They domi- 
nated the teaching of Justinian's codification until the last quarter of the 
twelfth century.^9 Bulgarus was Irnerius's immediate successor and came from 
Pisa. Bulgarus's fame as a teacher and as an expert in Roman jurisprudence 
spread early and widely. His reputation was probably the reason our Victorine 
monk thought he could study law in Pisa. Recently, Bulgarus' connections to 
Pisa have been reexamined. There is no unambiguous evidence that Bulgarus 
was from or taught in Pisa, but the circumstantial evidence is quite strong.^" 


44 Enrico Besta, Lopera d'Irnerio (contributo alla storia del diritto italiano), 1: La vita, gli scritti, 
il metodo, 2 vols. (Torino: 1896), 1. 138—139, gives some examples. 

45 See their biographies by Luca Loschiavo in DG1 1.357-359 (Bulgaro), 1.103-1104 (Iacopo di 
Porta Ravennate), 2.1294-1296 (Martino Gosia), 2.1993-1994 (Ugo di Porta Ravennate). 

46 Ennio Cortese has described the development of the law school in Bologna during the 
twelfth century in I diritto nella storia medievale, 2: Il basso medioevo (Rome: 1995), 5-143, 
with a rich bibliography. 

47 Peter Landau, “Bulgarus in Pisa: Die Anfänge des Pisander Rechtsstudiums und die Nach- 
korrektur der Digestenvulgata,” in Honos alit artes: Studi per il settantesimo compleanno di 
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Bulgarus impressed another French student, Stephen of Tournai, more than 
his teachers of canon law. Stephen had come from his monastery in Orléans 
looking for an education in canon law and became the first important French 
canonist in the second half of the twelfth century. Bulgarus excited his admira- 
tion. He must have been a powerful classroom presence.*® 

Bulgarus wrote a number of tracts that circulated widely. Their chronology 
is not exact, but he seems to have begun writing legal tracts ca. 1120, at the end 
of Irnerius's teaching career.*9 The best evidence of Bulgarus' fame by the early 
1130's is a treatise on procedure that he wrote at the request of the Papal Chan- 
cellor Haimeric (123-1141). That Haimeric would have written to Bulgarus 
rather than to Gratian for an authoritative tract on the rules governing proce- 
dure is an indication that Gratian was just beginning to teach canon law in 
Bologna and had not yet established a reputation. 

There is evidence that the papal court used Bulgarus' tract in the work of the 
papal chancellery. During the pontificate of Pope Innocent 11 (130-1143) the 
pope sent two almost identical letters to the bishops of Northern France and to 
all the bishops of Germany warning them that they should not hinder appeals 
to the Apostolic See. One of the letters is dated to the year 1133-1136 and the 
other might be dated 1137.5? The second letter may bear the endorsement of 
Haimeric, the papal chancellor. The letters are laden with references to papal 
authority and with quotations from Roman law. Pope Innocent declared that 
everyone knew that the custom of appealing legal decisions was necessary be- 
cause then the "iniquity and ignorance of judges" could be corrected. Bulgarus' 
treatise on procedure that he sent to Haimeric ended with the same issue, the 
malfeasance of judges; the papal letter also cites the Digest — an additional 
early example of a citation to the Digest in an early twelfth-century papal 
letter! 


Mario Ascheri: La formazione del diritto comune: Giuristi e diritti in Europa (secoli X11- 
XVIII), ed. Paola Maffei and Gian Maria Varanini, Reti Medievali E-Book 19.1 (Florence: 
2014), 211-217. 

48 Ken Pennington, "Stephen of Tournai (Étienne de Tournai) (128-1203), Great Christian 
Jurists in French History, ed. Olivier Descamps and Rafael Domingo (Cambridge: 2019), 
35-51 at 35, 41-42, 48-50. 

49 Landau, “Bulgarus,” 217. 

50 See Pennington, “The ‘Big Bang’: Roman Law in the Early Twelfth Century,” Rivista inter- 
nazionale di diritto comune 18 (2007), 43—70, at 50—52. 

51 X Gérard Giordanengo, “Le droit romain au temps de la réforme, une étincelle (1050—1130)?,” 
Mélanges de l'École française de Rome, Moyen Age 113 (2001), 869-91, at 901—902 citing 
Pope Pascal 11's letter JL 6426, PL 163.366: “vim vi repellere omnes leges omniaque iura 
permittunt" (Dig. 4.2.12.1 or 43.16.1.27). 
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Innocent’s letters are yet another signpost for the importance of Roman ju- 
risprudence's influencing and shaping institutions outside the Bolognese 
classrooms. The letters also provide a terminus ad quem for dating Bulgarus’ 
tract on procedure. Bulgarus’ discussion of judicial procedure is elementary, 
omits much of the complexity embedded in his sources, and was probably 
written before 1130. In any case Bulgarus could not have sent his tract to Hai- 
meric after ca. 1135, and most likely he sent it sometime before, i.e. ca. 1130. 
André Gouron has argued that the judges in Innocent's papal court took the 
Roman law citations directly from Justinian's codification and not from Bulga- 
rus's treatise. That is possible. If one accepts Gouron's arguments one must 
assume that the judges and their advisors in the papal court were already well- 
trained in Roman law at this time and no longer needed Bulgarus' tract. They 
had Justinian's codification at their fingertips. If that were true, however, it is 
not evident in other papal letters before ca. 1145. Further, the Vatican manu- 
script of Bulgarus' tract has marginal references to all the Roman law texts cit- 
ed in Innocent' letters. It is likely, if not certain, the curial judges would have 
had a similar copy at their elbows. I think that Bulgarus' tract seems to bea 
more likely source than Justinian's great corpus.?? In any case Gouron agrees 
that Bulgarus' tract could not have been sent to Rome after ca. 1135.53 Bulgarus' 
teaching was also spread throughout Europe by marginal glosses to manu- 
scripts of Roman law and by constant references to his glosses by later jurists. 

In the middle of the twelfth century the teaching of Roman law was domi- 
nated by the teaching of the Four Doctors. In later centuries professors of law 
would play important political, legal, and social roles in medieval and early 
modern society. The first to step out of the classroom were the Four Doctors 
who came to the Diet of Roncaglia in 158 at the request of the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. This may have not been the first imperial summons. Irnerius 
had witnessed a document in which the Emperor Henry v took the citizens of 
Bologna and their ancient customs under his protection in 116, but this evi- 
dence is not proof that Henry had summoned Irnerius.54 It just proves that 
Irnerius was in Bologna in 116 and was an influential person in the city. It is 
indirect evidence that Irnerius was teaching Roman law there. There is no 
question about the Four Doctor's participating in the Diet at Roncaglia, 


52 As Ihave argued in “Big Bang,” 45-52. 

53 André Gouron, "Innocent 11, Bulgarus et Gratien,” in Vetera Novis Augere: Studia i prace 
dedykowane Profesorowi Wactawowi Uruszczakowi, ed. Stanistaw Grodziski, Dorota Malec, 
Anna Karabowicz, and Marek Stus, 2 vols. (Krakow: 2010), 1.255-260. 

54 Enrico Spagnesi, Wernerius Bononiensis iudex: La figura storica d'Irnerio (Florence: 1970), 
73-74. 
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although the stories that circulated about Bulgarus and Martinus at Roncaglia 
may have (many) elements of fictional exaggeration.55 

During his military campaigns (1154-1155 and 158-1162) in Northern Italy 
Frederick issued a privilege for Italian students and a number of other stat- 
utes.$6 The privilege, Habita, was issued in 155 for students who studied in Ita- 
ly.It did not mention Bologna nor law students. The privilege declared that the 
"scientia" of Roman law illuminated the world and led to obeying God, the 
emperor, his ministers, and molded the lives of his subjects.5? A gifted poet and 
keen observer left no doubt that Emperor Frederick's Habita was promulgated 
near the city in 155 but not at the Diet of Roncaglia.5® He set a grand visual 
scene. The citizens processed out to meet Frederick bearing gifts. A "doctor 
learned in rights" (doctor ad hec «iura» doctus), laid out the concerns of the 
scholars to the emperor. As the editor of the poem as noted, the language of 
the poem echoed the wording of Habita. The citizens of the city honor teach- 
ers and students in many ways, the doctor told Frederick. However, they have a 
bad custom (mos perversus) that can force us to pay the debts of others. Fred- 
erick consulted with his princes and promulgated a law, undoubtedly the Hab- 
ita. Henceforth, he commanded no one can be prevented from coming or 


55 Pennington, The Prince and the Law, 12-30. 

56 Lange, Römisches Recht, 77-79 and Vittore Colorni, Die drei verschollenen Gesetze des 
Reichstages bei Roncaglia, wieder aufgefunden in einer Pariser Handschrift (Bibl. Nat. Cod. 
Lat. 4677), trans. Gero Dolezalek, Untersuchungen zur deutschen Staats- und Rechtsge- 
schichte 12 (Aalen: 1969) and most recently Jürgen Dendorfer, “Roncaglia: Der Beginn 
eines lehnrechtlichen Umbaus des Reiches?" in Staufisches Kaisertum im 12. Jahrhundert. 
Konzepte — Netzwerke — Politische Praxis, ed. Stefan Burkhardt, Thomas Metz et al. (Re- 
gensburg: 2010), 11-132, at 114-118 with literature. 

57 Winfried Stelzer, "Zum Scholarenprivileg Friedrich Barbarossas (Authentica ‘Habita’),” 
Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 34 (1978), 123-165, at 165: “quorum scien- 
tia illuminatur mundus ad obediendum deo et nobis, eius ministris, vita subiectorum 
informatur" 

58 Constitutiones et acta publica imperatorum et regum, 1: Inde ab a. DCCCCXI ad a. MCXCVII, 
ed. Ludwig Weiland, Legum 4 (Hannover: 1893, reprinted 1963), 249. Anders Winroth, 
"The Teaching of Law in the Twelfth Century" in Law and Learning in the Middle Ages: 
Proceedings of the Second Carlsberg Academy Conference on Medieval Legal History 2005, 
ed. Helle Vogt and Mia Münster-Swendsen (Copenhagen: 2006), 41-62, at 48 is mistaken 
when he claims that modern scholars have "lacked the imagination" to think that there 
might be other schools in Italy. He implies that “Habitum” (sic) was not promulgated spe- 
cially for Bologna. The wording of the Habita did protect all students in Italy, but Bologna 
was its main recipient. Denifle (1885) and Rashdall had both pointed out that Bologna was 
not mentioned long ago, Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
ed. F.M. Powicke and A.B. Emden, 3 vols. (Oxford: 1936), 1144. 
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going or returning, and cannot be held to pay a debt that is not owed.9? A clear 
sign that the teachers of Roman law participated in its promulgation can be 
found in the privilege's last sentence: “We command that this law be placed 
among the imperial constitutions «in Justinian's Codex» under the title Ne fi- 
lius pro patre (Codex 4.13), etc.” However, there is much more evidence that law 
teachers had a hand in the wording of the privilege. The text bristles with Ro- 
man law concepts.®° 

Whoever suggested to Frederick that the constitution be put into Justinian's 
Codex knew that many of Irnerius' authenticae were already in the margins of 
the manuscripts. They also knew that after being placed in the Codex Freder- 
ick's privilege would protect students for a very long time. Contemporaries rec- 
ognized Habita's importance for the law schools. It was inserted into Justinian's 
Codex at the place Frederick had commanded.® A canonist also inserted it into 
an appendix of decretals attached to Gratian's Decretum.®? This Italian manu- 
script is the oldest text of the Habita and dates to ca. 1175-1180. The appendix 
included only papal decretals of Popes Eugenius 111 (1145-1153) and Hadrian 1v 
(1154-1159), which means that Habita was added to this small collection a short 
time after it was issued. Whoever compiled this appendix wanted to be sure 
that canon law students and their professors were covered by its provisions.9? 

The Habita's placement in the margins of the Codex set a precedent. In the 
thirteenth century, many of the Emperor Frederick 11’s statutes made their way 
in the margins of the law book and jostled cheek by jowl with authenticae. 
Frederick Barbarossa issued one other statute, Sacramenta puberum, that en- 
tered Justinian's Codex and is found in many more early manuscripts than the 
Habita. Later the jurists also inserted it into the Liber Feudorum.** The profes- 
sors in Bologna thought Sacramenta puberum had a story that added luster to 


59 Carmen de gestis Frederici 1. Imperatoris in Lombardia, ed. Irene Schmale-Ott, Scriptores 
rerum germanicarum in usum scholarum (Hannover: 1965), 1618. 

60 Stelzer, "Scholarenprivileg Friedrich Barbarossas, 154-158. 

61 Eg. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 3530, fols. 13vb—114va and lat. 4532, fol. 
76va. 

62 Cambridge, Harvard University Law School, 64, fols. 196v-197r None of the manuscript 
copies are dated; the date of November 1158 first appears in the early printed editions of 
Justinian’s Codex. 

63 Stelzer, "Scholarenprivileg Friedrich Barbarossas,” 165, with an edition of Habita based on 
the Harvard manuscript. 

64 Corinne Leveleux-Teixeira, “Sacramenta puberum: Le serment des mineurs dans le droit 
savant médiéval (x11°-xv® siècle)” in Famille, violence et christianisation au Moyen Âge: 
Mélanges offerts à Michel Rouche, ed. Martin Aurell and Thomas Deswarte, Cultures et 
civilisations médiévales 31 (Paris: 2005), 91-102. Liber feudorum 2.53.10. 
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their university. They found the legal issue fascinating. A constitution of the 
Emperor Alexander stated that if a minor under 25 years sold his inherited 
landed estate with an oath that he would not bring suit to recover his land in 
the future, the emperor would not recognize his future law suit.® Jurists told 
their students that Bulgarus had stipulated that the contract that incorporated 
a clause of no future litigation was valid with the agreement of a magistrate. 
An personal oath not supported by a magistrate was not sufficient to make the 
contract valid. Martinus disagreed.®* The jurists believed that Martinus con- 
vinced the emperor that his opinion was just. A personal oath was enough. 
Only fear or fraud could break the contract. In a land dominated by oaths, 
Frederick’s decision is not surprising. The issue stimulated a vigorous debate 
and jurisprudence over the issues connected with the statute.67 

From the point of view of the medieval Bolognese law professors, jurists 
sang and emperors danced to their music. The vanity of the teachers of Roman 
law was not without foundations. By the middle of the twelfth century, the 
emperor wanted them at his side, society needed their expertise, and students 
clamored for their lectures. The jurists had become a professional class.9? They 
influenced and shaped legislation in the courts of princes and the town halls of 
cities for centuries.®9 


65 Justinian, Codex 2.27(28).1. 

66 Ibid. sv. cavisti, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 4519, fol. 43r: "venditi cum 
decreto, ut supra b. Secundum M. contra. Azo" and lat. 4518, fol. 39r: "venditi cum decreto, 
alioquin contra, ut supra de leg. et con. Non dubium (Cod. 114.5), secundum B., set M. 
contra,’ and Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22, fol. 42va: “cum decreto venditi, alioquin 
contra ut con. secundum B. set M. contra.” Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, lat. 71, fol. 35vb 
may contain a version of Bulgarus gloss close to its original formulation: “De decreto tuo 
iure utere nam pretor suum tibi auxilium, non tuum negabit. b" See Lucia Sorrenti, 
"L'Autentica Sacramenta puberum' nell'esegesi dei dottori bolognesi del Duecento: Guiz- 
zardino e Jacopo Baldovini,’ Rivista internazionale di diritto comune 2 (1991), 69-121. 

67 E.g. Leveleux-Teixeira, "Sacramenta puberum." 

68 Johannes Fried, Die Entstehung des Juristenstandes im 12. Jahrhundert: Zur sozialen Stel- 
lung und politischen Bedeutung gelehrter Juristen in Bologna und Modena, Forschungen 
zur neueren Privatrechtsgeschichte 21 (Cologne-Vienna: 1974), was a groundbreaking 
work for describing the emergence of jurists as a social class, their teaching, and their 
education during the twelfth century. James A. Brundage, The Medieval Origins of the Le- 
gal Profession: Canonists, Civilians, and Courts (Chicago-London: 2008) and his summary 
in "The Practice of Canon Law, in The History of Courts and Procedure in Medieval Canon 
Law, History of Medieval Canon Law (Washington, DC: 2016), 51-73. 

69 The earliest example is discussed in Pennington, “The Birth of the Ius commune: King 
Roger 11's Legislation," Rivista internazionale del diritto comune 17 (2006), 1-40. 
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Gratian began teaching canon law in Bologna in the 1120's.© One may ask 
again, “why Bologna?” There are two answers. Rome and the papal court were 
not yet the primary source of canonical norms. More importantly, Gratian was 
drawn to Bologna because the city had already become a center for the teach- 
ing of law. As we have seen from ecclesiastical court cases, he must have real- 
ized that canonical jurisprudence needed Roman law principles and doctrines 
to solve ecclesiastical disputes. When he began to teach, however, he faced a 
significant problem. He did not have a text book. Pepo and Irnerius had Justin- 
ian’s codification and an established jurisprudence. Gratian had collections of 
canonical texts that were good sources for authoritative statements of the law 
but were not suited for the classroom. Gratian’s solution was to compile a book 
whose format and organization had no precedent in law. The novelty and ge- 
nius of his work was recognized immediately. His Decretum or Concordia dis- 
cordantium canonum very quickly became the standard text for teaching and 
learning canon law all over Europe. Within a very short time copies of his De- 
cretum found their way to Switzerland, Spain, Northern France, and Austria. 
During his quarter century of teaching he expanded the scope and size of his 
book and trained jurists to follow in his footsteps. He became the “Pater iuris 
canonici, the Father of Canon Law. For the next 500 years his Decretum was an 
authoritative text and a source book for jurists, theologians, political theorists, 
polemicists, and writers of fiction. As a tribute to his stature Dante Alighieri 
gave him a heavenly seat in his Commedia.” 

The reasons for his fame and his success are not difficult to understand. His 
cases touched upon the most important legal problems that were heard in ec- 
clesiastical courts: the discipline and crimes of the clergy, the regulation of 
ecclesiastical institutions, and the issues that touched the lives of laymen, es- 
pecially marriage. There were hypothetical cases scattered in various sections 
of Justinian's Digest, but we do not know if the Digest inspired Gratian to use 
cases (causae) as the main organizing principle of his text. Without a doubt the 


70 Ihave presented my views on Gratian's life and teaching with much more detail in “The 
Biography of Gratian: The Father of Canon Law," University of Villanova Law Review 59 
(2014), 679—706 and in an Italian and slightly revised and expanded version in "La biogra- 
fia di Graziano, il Padre del diritto canonico," Rivista internazionale di diritto comune 25 
(2014), 25-60, translated into the English "The Biography of Gratian, the Father of Canon 
Law in A Service Beyond all Recompense: Studies Offered in Honor of Msgr. Thomas J. 
Green, ed. Kurt Martens (Washington, DC: 2018), 359—391. 

71 Paradiso, Canto 10, 97-103. 
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causae were Gratian's stroke of genius.’ We do know that his use of cases with 
which to teach law remained the centerpiece of ecclesiastical jurisprudence 
until 1917. 

I have based my conclusions about the beginning of Gratian’s teaching and 
its chronology on the evidence of manuscript 673 in St. Gall Switzerland. Some 
scholars believe it is an abbreviation of a later pre-Vulgate recension of Grati- 
an's Decretum.?? I believe it is a complete text and is earliest evidence we have 
of Gratian's teaching. It contains only cases and Gratian's discussions of them.7* 
That format is quite different from Gratian's later pre-Vulgate recensions and 
his Vulgate which were divided into two and then into three parts. The first 
part contained 101 distinctions (distinctions) that dealt with the jurisprudence 
of law (Dist. 1-20) and clerical discipline (Dist. 21-80) and a potpourri of issues 
and some repetition (Dist. 81-101). The second part contained 36 hypothetical 
cases (causae). All the cases of the St. Gall manuscript except St. Gall's first case 
were included. In addition Gratian added four more cases to St. Gall's. The 
third part, De consecratione, contained sacramental law. 

Scholars have recognized for a very long time that Gratian's causae were 
wonderful teaching tools. There is no question that his Decretum became a 
very popular text because of the causae. His causae won Gratian his unique 
place in the history of canon law. Before the discovery of the St. Gall manu- 
script one could have conjectured that Gratian had begun teaching with the 
causae. St. Gall confirms what scholars had suspected. 

The St. Gall manuscript is not, however, a pristine UrGratian but shows evi- 
dence of having been adapted by other jurist(s) for teaching. From Causae 27 
to 36, the text of the manuscript received significant later interpolations and 


72  JohnT. Noonan, Jr. “Catholic Law School — A.D. 150," The Catholic University Law Review 
47 (1998), 189-1205, at 1201: «Gratian showed that» "The study of law was, at least in part, 
the study of hypotheticals, with the power of hypotheticals to select and isolate signifi- 
cant legal issues and the weakness of hypotheticals that they lack the rich concreteness, 
the true mind binding complexity, of real cases. The hypotheticals were the basis for ques- 
tions that opened up substantial areas of law in a penetrating way. The questions also 
turned out to be convenient pegs on which to hang a variety of authorities." 

73 Especially John Wei and Anders Winroth; see Wei's defense of the idea that St. Gall is an 
abbreviation in Gratian: The Theologian, Studies in Medieval and Early Modern Canon 
Law 13 (Washington, DC: 2016), 27-33 with citations to the literature. He does not address 
all the arguments for its being an early recension and not an abbreviation; e.g. the point I 
make here that the interpolations only occur in the marriage causae C.27—36, 165-201. A 
thorough refutation of the idea that St. Gall is an abbreviation must be done at a later 
time. 

74 Atria Larson has discovered a fragment of another abbreviation of a pre-Vulgate text in a 
Munich manuscript. See Atria Larson, “An Abbreviatio of the First Recension of Gratian's 
Decretum in Munich?) Bulletin of Medieval Canon Law 29 (2011-2012), 51-18, especially 
her discussion on 67-77 and her citations to the literature, especially Alfred Beyer's book. 
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editing by unknown hand(s). Nonetheless, Causa prima to Causa 23 (causae 
24-26 are missing) must have corresponded fairly closely to what an UrGratian 
looked like (remembering, however, that there is some evidence that stages 
preceded the St. Gall text as well)."5 Several of Irnerius' Roman law authenticae 
in the margins of St. Gall, and glosses indicate that the manuscript was used in 
the classroom at a significant law school (Bologna?) and at not one on the pe- 
riphery."$ The authenticae would not have been known to teachers of canon 
law outside Italy in the 1130's. Gratian included traces of Roman law in the St. 
Gall text and in the expanded pre-Vulgate versions of the Decretum." However, 
in his final, Vulgate Decretum he added many Roman law texts and 30 
authenticae."? 

Gratian and later jurists who taught and used the book as an introduction to 
canon law never thought of it as a fixed text. They added canons to it at all 
stages of its evolution.7? Not all scholars agree what the evidence tells us. Nev- 
ertheless, these scholarly debates have given birth to a vigorous exploration 
into the teaching and development of law in the first half of the twelfth centu- 
ry.80 There are a number of areas of dispute and uncertainty. Winroth has ar- 
gued that there were two Gratians. The first Gratian compiled the pre-Vulgate 
Decretum that Winroth discovered; a second “Gratian” doubled the size of the 
Vulgate Decretum during the 1140's. There is no evidence for his conjecture. The 
most compelling argument against the "two Gratian theory" is that the first 
generation of jurists after Gratian would have certainly noticed, mentioned, 


75 Melodie Harris Eicbauer's careful study of the rubrics in the St. Gall manuscript demon- 
strate that additional causae were probably added over time to the book, see "St. Gall 
Stiftsbibliothek 673 and the Early Redactions of Gratian’s Decretum," Bulletin of Medieval 
Canon Law 27 (2007), 105-139. 

76 Pennington, “Big Bang," 63-66. See also José Miguel Viejo-Ximénez, “Las Novellae de la 
tradición canónica occidential y del decreto de Graciano, in Novellae constitutiones: 
L'ultima legislazione di Giustiniano tra Oriente e Occidente, da Triboniano a Savigny: Atti 
del Convegno Internazionale, Teramo, 30-31 ottobre 2009, ed. Luca Loschiavo, Giovanna 
Mancini, and Cristina Vano, Università Degli Studi Di Teramo, Collana della Facoltà di 
Giurisprudenza 20 (Naples: 2011), 206-277. 

77 See Pennington, "Gratian and Compurgation: An Interpolation,” Bulletin of Medieval Can- 
on Law 31 (2014), 251-252 and my discussion of C.29 in “Roman Law, 12th Century Law and 
Legislation," in Von der Ordunug zur Norm: Statuten in Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit, ed. 
Gisela Drossbach (Paderborn-München-Vienna-Zürich: 2009), 17-38, at 33-36. 

78 José Miguel Viejo-Ximénez has examined all the authenticae in Gratian and explored 
their textual complexities in "Las Novellae de la tradición canónica occidental y del De- 
creto de Graciano,” 243-269. 

79 Peter Landau, “Gratian and the Decretum Gratiani, in The History of Canon Law in the 
Classical Period, 1140—1234, ed. Wilfried Hartmann and Ken Pennington (Washington, DC: 
2008), 47—48. 

80 E.g. Winroth, "Teaching of Law.’ 
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and known about the second Gratian’s work. They would not have blithely at- 
tributed the massive expansion of the Vulgate text to just “Gratian.” Further, 
the additional canons to the pre-Vulgate text were not added in one fell swoop, 
but over time. Gratian may have had an atelier of assistants, but it seems un- 
likely that another completely unknown person would step in to complete the 
Vulgate Decretum with not only many canons but also dicta which all the later 
jurists recognized as Gratian’s. One mind fashioned the Decretum and that 
mind was Gratian’s. 

There is evidence in the pre-Vulgate manuscripts that Gratian probably nev- 
er conceived of any stage of his work as a finished product and that the size 
and depth of it grew as he taught. In three of the pre-Vulgate manuscripts Dis- 
tinctions 100 and 101 are missing and the canons of D.99 after c.1.81 In the Paris 
manuscript, which seems to be the oldest version of Gratian’s text after St. Gall, 
two canons and a dictum are missing at C.2 q.6 c.39-40. Other small textual 
variations indicate that Gratian's text evolved.® The only conclusion that can 
be drawn from this textual evidence is that these manuscripts reflect slightly 
different stages of a pre-Vulgate text that circulated over a wide geographical 
area. How much time would have elapsed for these different stages of the text 
to have circulated to Northern and Western Europe? Again, the evidence does 
not provide us with any clues beyond the text itself. One may say, however, that 
the geographical spread of the manuscripts alone would dictate that the time 
for these texts to circulate must have been more than a few years before they 
reached the Northern France and the Iberian Peninsulas. What was Gratian 
doing during those years? The most compelling conclusion is that he was 
teaching and expanding his text in Bologna. 

In the end, what can we conclude from the manuscript evidence that re- 
mains from the early versions of Gratian's Decretum? He taught many years in 
Bologna and had many students. Some of them began to gloss and comment 
on his magnum opus.9? The glossators began their work very early. The earliest 
set of glosses contained in the oldest manuscripts of the Decretum pre-Vulgate 
and Vulgate are undoubtedly of Italian origin and not the products of local 


81 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, nouv. acq. lat. 1761 (P), fol. 83v; Florence, Biblio- 
teca nazionale centrale, Conventi soppressi A.1.402 (Fd), fols. 18vb—19ra. I have concluded 
on the basis of its text that P's text is older than Fd, which has been considered the oldest, 
expanded pre-Vulgate text. 

82 My thanks to Melodie Harris Eichbauer for some of this information. 

83 Winroth’s latest conjecture is that Gratian may have taught for only one or two years, 
“Where Gratian Slept: The Life and Death of the Father of Canon Law,’ Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abteilung 99 (2013), 105-128, at 
125-126. 
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schools.?^ These glosses circulated in the margins of Gratian's text wherever it 
went. 

John T. Noonan wrote his conclusion without the benefit of what we know 
today about Master Gratian from these early manuscripts. It is still a pretty 
good biographical summary: Gratian “revealed himself to be a teacher with 
theological knowledge and interests and a lawyer’s point of view. He worked in 
Bologna in the 1130s and 1140s.55 I would tweak his conclusion only with “also 
the 1120s." In my reading of the causae and thinking about the changes he made 
in the different versions of his book, I have been impressed by how Gratian 
developed and expanded his analysis of the problems posed by the hypotheti- 
cals he created. One could conclude, asIhave, that he could not have done that 
work and thought through so many different legal issues in a few years of 
teaching. 

Who followed Gratian to the teacher's podium in Bologna? Traditionally 
the answer to that question has been "probably Paucapalea." However, from the 
evidence of almost all the early glossed Gratian manuscripts, including the pre- 
Vulgate Barcelona and Admont manuscripts, an anonymous teacher who cop- 
ied the style of glossing found in early Roman law manuscripts, that is these 
glosses have no sigla or notations to connect them directly to their intended 
texts. They are placed in the margins opposite the text to indicate approxi- 
mately which words or chapters were being glossed. This teacher(s) included 
many references to canons in Burchard of Worms' Decretum and in the Lom- 
barda.*8 The early teachers of canon law considered no other pre-Gratian ca- 
nonical collection, and the canonists continued to cite canons from Burchard 
until the end of the twelfth century and even on a few occasions into the early 
thirteenth. These frequent references to Burchard in the early glosses certainly 
reveal that Gratian's successors were well aware that Gratian had not used Bur- 
chard as one of his sources. Their glosses indicate that they thought he should 
have, and they brought Gratian's omissions to the attention of their students. 
They had more than a little success. Some of Burchard's canons were later in- 
corporated into the Vulgate Decretum as “paleae” and other Burchard canons 


84 This is not to say that this earliest set of glosses was a coherent and uniform text. The 
manuscripts prove that without a doubt. 

85 Noonan, "Gratian Slept Here,” 172. For Gratian's knowledge of theology see Wei, Gratian: 
The Theologian and Atria Larson, Master of Penance: Gratian and the Development of Peni- 
tential Thought and Law in the Twelfth Century, Studies in Medieval and Early Modern 
Canon Law 11 (Washington, DC: 2014). 

86  Allthe early manuscripts of the Vulgate with glosses contain Burchard and Lombarda ci- 
tations. The form of citation is e.g. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 3884 1, fol. 
45V: “B. xix. Si quis «clericus» uexatus" (Burchard 19.93) in the margin opposite D.33 c.3. 
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were later into included in the first decretal collection, Compilatio prima. The 
citations to Lombard law are not as frequent as those to Burchard.®” Citations 
of the Lombarda are not common in Italian Roman law manuscripts and have 
not been noticed before in canonistic texts.5 The presence of versions of this 
early teacher's activity in the pre-Vulgate Barcelona and Admont manuscripts 
is good evidence that the pre-Vulgate Decretum circulated long enough for 
someone to have composed a gloss for it. If the pre-Vulgate manuscripts had 
had a very short shelf life, no one would have bothered. 

Just as Justinian's codification immediately became a source of law for Gra- 
tian in his Decretum and for his followers in their commentaries, Gratian's De- 
cretum quickly became an authoritative text for Roman law jurists.8° A jurist 
with the siglum m. cited Gratian frequently in glosses that are found in a Stutt- 
gart manuscript of Justinian's Codex.?? Other citations to the Decretum are 
found in the earliest Digest manuscript.?! Both the Romanists and the canon- 
ists had to evolve a standard set of notations for citing each other's works. At 
first the Romanists cited the Decretum with a capital D or with «in» decretis, 
which was very similar to the way they cited the Digest. 

The next generation of canon law teachers are well known: Rolandus, Rufi- 
nus, Stephen of Tournai, Johannes Faventinus, and the most important and 
prolific of them all, Huguccio.?? Unlike the Four Doctors they did not influence 
emperors, kings, or princes. They did make their way into the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and became bishops or obtained other ecclesiastical posts. By the 


87 Cited as Lombar. or Lom. de decimis, liii. (Lombarda 3.3.3) in Paris, lat. 3884 1, fol. 195r in 
the margin opposite Ci2. q.2 c.26. The Lombarda citations are primarily found in the 
causae. 

88 See Glosse preaccursiane alle Istituzioni: Strato Azzoniano Libro primo and Libro secondo, 
ed. Severino Caprioli, Victor Crescenzi, Giovanni Diurni, Paolo Mari and Piergiorgio Peru- 
zzi, 2 vols., Fonti per la Storia d'Italia 107 and Antiquitates 14 (Rome: 1984—2004) in which 
nota single gloss to the Lombarda is recorded; see also my "The Beginning of Roman Law 
Jurisprudence and Teaching in the Twelfth Century: The Authenticae,” Rivista internazio- 
nale di diritto comune 22 (2012), 35-53 and my "The Constitutiones of King Roger 11 of Sicily 
in Vat. lat. 8782," Rivista internazionale di diritto comune 21 (2010), 35-54. 

89 Gratian cited Roman law only a few times in his earlier recensions, but many times in his 
last recension, see Pennington, “Big Bang,’ 53-67 and my "Gratian and Compurgation,” 
Bulletin of Medieval Canon Law 31 (2014), 253—256, at 251—252 n. 2. 

go Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, jur. fol. 71, fol. ur, fol. 13r, fol. 151, fol. 6ovb. 

91 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 4450, fol. gv, fol. 10r, fol. 151, fol. 18v, fol. 24v (a 
citation in an early layer of glosses), fol. 136v (another citation in an early layer of 
glosses). 

92 See Pennington and Wolfgang P. Müller, "The Decretists: The Italian School,” in The His- 
tory of Canon Law in the Classical Period, 140-1234, ed. Wilfried Hartmann and Ken Pen- 
nington (Washington, DC: 2008), 121-173. 
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middle of the thirteenth century two teachers of canon law became cardinals 
and one became pope: Cardinal Henricus de Segusio and Pope Innocent 1v.°5 

Although these teachers of canon law were not as influential in the secular 
forum as the teachers of Roman law, their jurisprudence, which incorporated 
many Roman law principles and concepts, laid the foundations of a vital and 
vigorous system of law and legal doctrine that by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century had equal standing with Roman jurisprudence. They called 
what they taught and wrote about the Jus commune. Students of law had to 
study both systems of law in order to receive a law degree, which was called a 
“Utriusque iuris doctor,’ a doctor of both laws. The title is still given to students 
of law in the European law schools that teach civil law. The twelfth century 
spawned a “Renaissance of Law” and a system of education that remains a vital 
part of the European heritage today. 


93 See their biographies DG1 1.795-798 and DG1 21872-1874. 
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CHAPTER 11 
The Literary Genres of “Theology” 


Cédric Giraud 


Sacred science, or what we refer to as “theology” or “religion,” was the acme of 
the medieval school curriculum and, more broadly speaking, set the standard 
for all conduct in Christendom. Before the 13th century, the autonomy of “the- 
ology” as a science or school discipline was not always clearly perceived, and 
its medieval designations illustrate this diversity very well. For clerics of the 
central Middle Ages theology was not only the sacra pagina, the Bible itself, 
but also the divinitas, its explanation. A discourse addressed by God to men as 
well as the words of men about God, the theology of the central Middle Ages is 
equivalent to Revelation as a whole, the Holy Scriptures and their collective 
reception. 

In this sense, the scholarly literary genres we see as belonging to “theology” 
are all, at least in their conception, introductions to the Bible, ways of living, 
reading, and understanding it. Within the present framework, as it is impossi- 
ble to give an exhaustive presentation of theology in 12th-century schools and 
all the doctrinal issues. In order to present this rich subject matter it seems 
useful to start with the literary genres practiced in the schools, which at least 
give an idea of the diversity of theological approaches. The enterprise faces 


1 Besides Joseph De Ghellinck’s classic work, Le mouvement théologique du x11* siècle (Bruges: 
1948), and those of Marie Dominique Chenu, La théologie au douzième siècle (Paris: 1957), 
John Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants. The Social Views of Peter the Chanter and his 
Circle (Princeton: 1970), and Arthur Landgraf, Introduction a Uhistoire de la littérature 
théologique de la scolastique naissante (Montréal-Paris: 1973), the most recent presentations 
are by Marcia Colish, “Systematic Theology and Theological Renewal in the Twelfth Century,” 
Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 18 (1988), 135-156; Ead., “From the Sentence Col- 
lection to the Sentence Commentary and the Summa: Parisian Scholastic Theology, 1130-1215,” 
in Manuels, programmes de cours et techniques d'enseignement dans les universités médiévales, 
ed. Jacqueline Hamesse (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1994), 9-29; Giulio D’Onofrio, “Gli studi teologici 
e il progresso culturale dell’Occidente,” ed. G. d’Onofrio, Storia della Teologia, vol. 2, La grande 
fioritura (Casale: 1996), 9-72; Luisa Valente, Logique et théologie: les écoles parisiennes entre 
150 et 1220 (Paris: 2008); C. Giraud, "La sacra pagina et les écoles du premier x11* siècle,” in 
Glosulae in Priscianum: Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des x1* et x11* siècles, ed. Irène 
Rosier-Catach (Turnhout: 2011), 235-246; Alexander Andrée, “Magisterial Auctoritas and Bib- 
lical Scholarship at the School of Laon in the Twelfth Century,” in Auctor et auctoritas in Lati- 
nis Medii Aevi litteris. Author and authorship in Medieval Latin literature, ed. Jan M. Ziolkowski 
and Edoardo D'Angelo (Florence: 2014), 3-16. 
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certain difficulties. It is possible to distinguish different literary genres, but 
teaching and the use of texts in the cloisters and urban schools undoubtedly 
created a more complex situation than is given in historian’s reconstructions. 
Commentaries helped in the building of glosses of variable length, which were 
in turn integrated into other commentaries whose readings were then em- 
ployed to formulate questions that gave rise to sentences. 

Historiography has often sought to classify literary works of the time by link- 
ing them to two productive environments, the cloisters and the urban schools. 
This framework of classification has long been useful for contrasting the bibli- 
cal and meditative “monastic theology” with speculative and dialectical “scho- 
lastic theology"? The most recent studies, while not completely rejecting this 
distinction, tend to qualify this somewhat binary opposition which underesti- 
mates the circulation of men and manuscripts, and thus of ideas. This chapter 
intends to present the sacra pagina, the Bible as it was lived and commented, 
in both monastic and urban schools. In order to transcend the borders drawn 
between cloister schools and urban schools in our study of pedagogical prac- 
tices, we propose to start with the famous definition by Peter the Chanter with 
regard to the Bible: “the practice of the Holy Scriptures takes three forms: read- 
ing, disputation and preaching.? Along with their corollaries (glossae, senten- 
tiae, quaestiones), lectio, disputatio and predicatio will successively be the focus 
of our attention, before proposing a case study involving the three literary 
genres. 


1 Lectio and glossae 


As a text that is as much lived as read, the Bible is the subject of many scholarly 
interpretations to which clerics hold the key. The biblical text is received ac- 
cording to a centuries-old tradition, because the reading of the Scriptures dur- 
ing the liturgy (office and mass) is accompanied by explanations drawn either 
from the patristic tradition (office readings or lectiones) or proposed by the cel- 
ebrant (preaching) in a more or less personal manner. The same is true for the 
schools, and the 12th-century master uses the earlier tradition shaped by bibli- 
cal commentaries from the patristic and Carolingian periods in order to 
explain Scripture to his pupils. 


2 On the relationships between the two environments and the rich bibliography that the sub- 
ject has generated, see the chapter by Jacques Verger in the present volume. 

3 “In tribus autem consistit exercitium sacre Scripture: in lectione, disputatione, predicatione,” 
Verbum abbreviatum, ed. Monique Boutry, CCCM 196 (Turnhout: 2012), 9. 
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In the 12th century classroom and in medieval universities lectio, under- 
stood as commentary on texts, was the king of exercises and the matrix for all 
other pedagogical practices, including spiritual ones. One of the most wide- 
spread ways of “reading” the Bible in the schools and monasteries — both for 
teaching and consultation — was to use of a glossed copy of the holy text. A 
glossed Bible is a manuscript containing one or several biblical books envel- 
oped with explanations coming from the Fathers or more recent masters. 
These short explanations (glosses) can be placed in the margins or between 
the lines of the biblical text, and according to their position in the manuscript 
they are designated as marginal or interlinear glosses. This use of the gloss was 
limited neither to the central Middle Ages nor to the text of the Bible, but in 
the 12th century it was applied to the entire Bible and gradually a relatively 
standardized corpus was formed known as the "ordinary gloss" or Glossa ordi- 
naria.^ This movement in the formation of biblical glosses has a complex his- 
tory that is only partially known as it has not yet been possible to attribute an 
author to every glossed biblical book. In early 12th-century Laon, Anselm de 
Laon and his brother Raoul sparked a movement that continued elsewhere, 
giving birth to different types of glosses for the same biblical book. In all likeli- 
hood, Anselm assembled the gloss on Psalms, Song of Songs, the Gospel of 
John, and the Pauline Epistles, whereas Raoul glossed Matthew and Gilbert the 
Universal glossed Lamentations and probably the Pentateuch and Major 
Prophets. 

Clerics also produced commentaries devoted to a particular biblical book 
whose meaning they explained by resorting to more or less sophisticated dis- 
tinctions (concerning the literal and spiritual meaning). These texts, all too 
often misattributed, have discouraged contemporary editors because of their 
large manuscript traditions. Within a vast literature which thus remains poorly 
known, two ways of commenting on the biblical text can be distinguished, de- 
pending on the context in which it was produced. The term monastic exegesis 
is therefore used to designate commentaries produced in the cloisters for the 
purpose of edification and meditation.5 Usually they are compilations of 


4 Forarecent presentation, see Lesley Smith, The Glossa ordinaria: The Making of a Medieval 
Bible Commentary (Leiden: 2009), to be read along with the caveat by Alexander Andrée, 
"Laon Revisited: Master Anselm and the Creation of a Theological School in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury,” Journal of Medieval Latin 22 (2012), 257-281. See also the article by Alexander Andrée in 
the present volume. 

5 Seethethree masterworks by Henri de Lubac, Exégése médiévale. Les quatre sens de l'Écriture, 
vol. 1 (Paris: 1959); Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 
1983), and Gilbert Dahan, L'exégése chrétienne de la Bible en Occident médiéval, xi1*-x1v* siè- 
cle (Paris: 1999). New trends in research are presented in Lexégése monastique au Moyen Age, 
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earlier patristic and Carolingian authors and insist on the tropological or mor- 
al meaning of the biblical text, thus favoring its application by monks. Among 
the many monastic authors, we can mention Rupert of Deutz (+ 1129) who 
commented on a large part of the Bible and Bernard of Clairvaux whose com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs took the form of sermons and is one of the mas- 
terpieces of medieval literature. 

Commentaries produced in the schools can be linked to a scholastic type of 
exegesis. It is characterized by its concision, the importance of the textual con- 
siderations, a close attention to the historical meaning of the biblical text, a 
careful transition to the spiritual meaning, and the recourse to new sources 
such as Jewish commentators. Noteworthy among the most important authors 
are the canons Hugh (t 1141) and Andrew of Saint-Victor (t 1175), Gilbert of 
Poitiers, also known as Gilbert de la Porrée (+ 1154), and three Parisian masters 
who have been grouped together ever since Martin Grabmann under the 
somewhat misleading title of the “biblical-moral” school: Petrus Comestor, Pe- 
ter the Chanter ( 1197) and Stephen Langton (+ 1228).6 As Alexander Andrée 
has very appropriately pointed out in this volume, the teaching of theology in 
the 12th century consists of an interpretation of the Bible based on texts (the 
so-called ordinary gloss), pedagogical forms (the oral lesson), and results (the 
written commentary), all of which are still largely unstudied. This group of 
teachers, who are currently being rediscovered, forms a true “School of Paris” 
whose existence and pedagogical practices clarify the transition from the 12th- 
century schools to the University.” 


2 From lectio to contemplatio 


Abelard's century, often described as the “12th-century Renaissance,” ushered 
in the new literary genre of meditation, which the monastic and canonical 


XI*-XIV* siécle, ed. G. Dahan and Annie Noblesse-Rocher (Paris: 2014), and the collection by 
G. Dahan, Lire la Bible au Moyen Áge (Geneva: 2009), especially the important introduction, 
7-53. 

6 This name, now called into question (notably by Alexander Andrée in the present volume), 
is commonly used to refer to a circle of Parisian masters in the second half of the 12th century 
who considered the study of the Bible as an aid to preaching; these authors often have a 
marked interest in contemporary society; see Martin Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholast- 
ischen Methode, 2 vols. (Freiburg im Breisgau: 1911), especially vol. 2, 13-24 and 476-506. 

7 Forthese questions, see the details provided by Alexander Andrée in the next chapter. 
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schools practiced assiduously Ever since the early Christian Desert Fathers in 
Egypt, monks had practiced “rumination” of the biblical text, which received 
the name of meditation. The medieval novelty consisted in a meditative exer- 
cise where the body submits to the concentration of the mind, gradually break- 
ing away from the letter of the biblical text and giving rise to a new literary 
genre. The changeover began with monks and canons who sought to put into 
practice a more demanding Christianity. Within the context of the Gregorian 
Reform of the uth-12th centuries, regular clergy began to give marked atten- 
tion to the inner life of clerics and laymen. This concern entailed the writing of 
meditative texts intended to spread a circumscribed practice of introspection 
to all levels of society. Parallel to the development of personal confession, 
shorter works made the mastering of one's thoughts the objective of medita- 
tion. To meditate became a matter of controlling one's flow of thoughts, which 
was sometimes disordered, so as to align them more suitably with the Chris- 
tian faith. 

We owe the first jewel of meditative literature to the Benedictine monk An- 
selm of Canterbury (1033-1109). His collection Prayers and Meditations, which 
contains three meditations, nineteen prayers, and a prologue, elevates medita- 
tion to the status of a fully fledged spiritual exercise that makes the soul of 
each reader a place for meeting with God.? This true "invention of the interior- 
ity" relies on a meditative reading, a sort of free roaming of the text. The aim is 
to arouse emotion and conversion by means of a refined Latin prose. The doc- 
trinal and literary quality of the work made it one of the spiritual Latin texts 
most widely circulated (a hundred manuscripts are known), read, and imitat- 
ed, even in vernacular languages. 

In the second half of the 12th century a monk, undoubtedly a Cistercian, used 
Anselm as a model and wrote a collection of Meditations, which he attributed to 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), whose spirituality he wished to render acces- 
sible? The monk, who has been dubbed the pseudo-Bernard by historians, in- 
tended to generalize among his fellow clerics the practice of Socrates's “Know 
thyself" and the examination of conscience. The pseudo-Bernard wrote: 


8 A recent synthesis is given by Thomas H. Bestul, “Meditatio/Meditation,’ in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. Amy Hollywood and Patricia Z. Beckman 
(Cambridge: 2012), 157-166; for a more detailed presentation, see C. Giraud, Spiritualité 
et histoire des textes entre Moyen Âge et époque moderne. Genèse et fortune d'un corpus 
pseudépigraphe de méditations (Paris: 2016). 

9 Jean-François Cottier, Anima mea. Prières privées et textes de dévotion du Moyen Âge latin. 
Autour des Prières ou Méditations attribuées à saint Anselme de Cantorbéry (x1*—x11* siècle) 
(Tumhout: 2002). 

10 Giraud, Spiritualité et histoire des textes, 155-170. 
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“Control your feelings, direct your actions, correct your footsteps. Keep nothing 
undisciplined inside you. Place all your shortcomings before your eyes. Stand in 
front of yourself as if in front of someone else, and thus weep over yourself.” 
When reading it, one sees that meditation helps understand how God lives in 
man; better yet, that the human faculties (memory intelligence, willpower) cor- 
respond to the three persons of the Trinity (Father, Son, Holy Spirit). In a 
correlative manner, meditation is supposed to help man attain salvation by 
chasing the darkness - the text evokes human misery, and insists on infernal 
punishments — in favor of light, which is described as divine mercy and celestial 
joys. The work delighted both clerics and the laity, and is preserved throughout 
Europe in more than 600 manuscripts. In the Middle Ages it was found in very 
diverse libraries, even in the most modest ones. 

The same popularizing tendency characterizes the other great meditative 
text of the 12th century, the Soliloquies, known in 500 medieval manuscripts. 
This work is a “remake” of Augustine’s Confessions, leaving out the biographical 
elements in the original text. Taking the form of an inner dialogue, the book 
intends to allow every reader to meditate while discovering God through a se- 
ries of ardent supplications combining theological considerations with prayer: 
“May I know You, God, You who know me, may I know You, strength of my soul! 
Show Yourself to me, my consoler! Let me see, light of my eyes! Come, joy of my 
mind! That I may see you, joy of my heart! That I may love you, life of my soul! 
Appear to me, my great pleasure, my sweet comfort, Lord my God, life and 
consummate glory of my soul!"!3 

This unprecedented proliferation of meditative texts can only be under- 
stood in the context of the new orders. The canons of Saint-Victor, notably 
Hugh, thus made an important contribution to the formalization of the spiri- 
tual exercises. As Patrice Sicard has already pointed out, Hugh of Saint-Victor 
had chronological precedence over other authors in explicitly treating medita- 
tion as an exercise of spiritual life. Not only was the Victorine the first author 


11 Pseudo-Bernard, Les Méditations, Chap. v, transl. C. Giraud, Écrits spirituels du Moyen Age 
(Paris: 2019). 

12 Giraud, Spiritualité et histoire des textes, 140154. 

13 Les Soliloques, Chap. 1, transl. C. Giraud, Écrits spirituels. The work was admired from the 
Middle Ages until the modern era. In the 15th century the poet Charles d'Orléans had a 
copy made during his captivity in England. In the 18th century King Stanislas Leczinski 
translated an adaptation into Polish for his daughter, the Queen of France Marie Leczin- 
ska, and Chateaubriand mentions the work in his notes to Génie du christianisme. 

14 Patrice Sicard, Hugues de Saint-Victor et son école (Turnhout: 1991), 199-230 and Dia- 
grammes médiévaux et exégése visuelle. Le Libellus de formatione arche de Hugues de Saint- 
Victor (Turnhout: 1993), see Chapter 3: "Exercices spirituels: lectio, meditatio, contemplatio," 
193-253; see also Jean Leclercq, "Prayer and Contemplation. 11 Western," in Christian 
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to propose a treatise devoted to meditation, he also spoke about it most fre- 
quently, integrating it in many works into coherent cognitive series: lectio sive 
doctrina-meditatio-oratio-operatio-contemplatio (in his Didascalicon or in his 
De meditatione), lectio-meditatio-contemplatio (in his De archa Noe), cognitio 
sive cogitatio-meditatio-contemplatio (in his Libellus de formatione arche), cog- 
nitio-meditatio/speculatio-contemplatio (in his In Ecclesiasten). The establish- 
ment of those series, in which the triade lectio-meditatio-contemplatio 
constitutes the fixed element, is a major phenomenon in the history of Chris- 
tian spirituality. Indeed, such an arrangement proves the will to make the inner 
life the object of an education that reveals its coherence and describes its vari- 
ous stages. In this spiritual progression, where meditation occupies a median 
position, Hugh values meditation so highly that, in the opening of his short 
treatise, he confers on it a range that is three-fold, cosmological, hermeneuti- 
cal, and ethical: 


Meditatio est frequens cogitatio modum et causam et rationem uniuscu- 
jusque rei investigans. Modum: quid sit. Causam: quare sit. Rationem: 
quomodo sit. Tria sunt genera meditationum: unum in creaturis, unum 
in scripturis, unum in moribus. Primum surgit ex admiratione, secundum 
ex lectione, tertium ex circumspectione.!® 


Obviously the type of meditation subsequently retained by the entire monas- 
tic tradition is mainly of the second genre (in scripturis), because the reading 
in which meditation originated is the lectio divina. In the scriptural domain, as 
in the other two genres (in creaturis, in moribus), Hugonian meditation is, like 
lectio, an intellectual operation that helps one know a reality of which the oth- 
er operations give a different perception (practical for the oratio and the opera- 
tio, or supra-sensitive for the contemplatio). However, as is often the case with 
this master who loved synthesizing, the classifications do not raise barriers so 


Spirituality, vol. 1, Origins to the Twelfth Century, ed. Bernard McGinn and John Meyen- 
dorff (New York: 1985), 415-426, esp. 424. 

15 Sicard, Diagrammes médiévaux, 196. 

16 “Meditation is an assiduous reflection that searches the mode, the cause and the reason 
of each thing. The mode: what it is; the cause: why it is; the reason: how it is. There are 
three types of meditation: one on the creatures, one on the Scriptures, one on morals. The 
first comes from admiration, the second from reading, the third from circumspection" (De 
meditatione, 44, l. 1—7). 

17 "Primo lectio ad cognoscendam veritatem materiam ministrat, meditatio coaptat, oratio 
sublevat, operatio componit, contemplatio in ipsa exultat. In scripturis meditatio est quo- 
modo scire oporteat" (De meditatione, 46, l. 16-20). 
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insurmountable that meditation eventually loses its unity. This meditation is 
kindred to the other two types of meditation because, even when applied to 
Scripture, it finds what is common to meditation in creaturis and in moribus. 
Scriptural meditation must reflect on the nature of things to be known, but 
also on their application.!® Philosophical and moral, even when applied to the 
Scriptures, scriptural meditation is also a kind of hermeneutics because it con- 
siders the triple meaning under the headings of history, allegory, and tropolo- 
gy.? Besides the originality of integrating his reflection on meditation into a 
complete philosophical framework, Hugh also links it to a process of spiritual 
improvement of which he seems to be the initiator. Hugh compensates for the 
silence on the spiritual training of novices in the Victorine Liber ordinis by 
making spiritual exercises one way of progressing in regular life in the De vir- 
tute orandi (oratio), the Didascalicon (lectio/meditatio) and the De institutione 
novitiorum (operatio).2° According to the Anselmian tradition, meditative 
reading provides the novice with nourishment for the inner life and the forma- 
tion of moral judgement.?! A very precise spiritual pedagogy assigns to each 
level a type of self-improvement which Hugh, the attentive master, recognizes 
is relative.?? Between reading, which helps to understand, and contemplation, 
which helps to find, the Victorine gives meditation the active role of proposing 
for prayer and action a righteous purpose to be fulfilled.?3 

Carthusian and Cistercian monks are given broad expanses of time for the 
practice of increasingly individualized spiritual exercises. The sequence of the 


18 "Item meditatio in lectione est quomodo sint quae sciuntur quia sunt et quomodo faci- 
enda sunt quae sciuntur quia facienda sunt. Est enim meditatio excogitatio consilii quo- 
modo impleantur quae sciuntur quia inutiliter sciuntur nisi impleantur" (De meditatione, 
48, l. 41-45). 

19 Ibid. 48,1. 46-63. 

20 See Didascalicon, v, caput 1x, De quattuor gradibus, 109-11 and De institutione novitiorum, 
L'euvre de Hugues de Saint-Victor, vol. 1, ed. Hugh B. Feiss, Patrice Sicard, Dominique 
Poirel, and Henri Rochais (Turnhout: 1997), vit1, De iis que in sacris scripturis sunt atten- 
denda, 44. On this work, see also Chapter 6 in the present volume. 

21 De institutione novitiorum, 44, l. 393-401. 

22 “De his quinque gradibus primus gradus, id est lectio, incipientium est, supremus, id est 
contemplatio, perfectorum et de mediis quidem quando plures quis ascenderit, tanto 
perfectior erit" (Didascalicon, 109, l. 20-23) to compare with “Et sic evenit ut, cum ascen- 
dere semper nobis sit voluntas, descendere tamen aliquando nos cogat necessitas, ita ta- 
men ut in voluntate non necessitate propositum nostrum consistat" (110, l. 26-29). 

23 "Prima, lectio, intelligentiam dat; secunda, meditatio, consilium praestat; tertia, oratio 
petit; quarta, operatio quaerit; quinta, contemplatio invenit" (109, l. 23-25), see also the 
passages from De virtute orandi translated and discussed in Prier au Moyen Áge. Pratiques 
et expériences (V*-xv* siècles), ed. Nicole Bériou, Jacques Berlioz, and Jean Longère 
(Turnhout: 1991), 305-307. 
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exercises is formalized with unprecedented precision. For the Prior of the 
Grande Chartreuse, Guigo 11 (1160-1180), the inner life is structured in four 
stages of progress (reading, meditation, prayer, and contemplation), like dishes 
on a spiritual menu: “Reading provides so to speak the solid nourishment for 
the mouth; meditation chews and grinds it; prayer discovers its flavor; contem- 
plation is the sweetness that gives joy and strength."7^ It is especially among 
the Cistercians, notably with English authors such as Aelred of Rievaulx (1110- 
1167) and Stephen of Sawley (d. 1252), that meditation becomes a total practice. 
Its role is to make the meditator visualize internally a scene of the Gospels, so 
that he relives the emotions experienced by Jesus and Mary. It is a codified 
practice that structures the daily routine of the monks, from sunrise to sunset. 
At mealtimes, for example, the novice is invited to place five pieces of bread in 
the shape of a cross, rediscovering therein the mystery of redemption.25 

It would, however, be misleading to relegate the practice of meditation to 
the regular environment or to limit its scope to clerics. Indeed, since Anselm of 
Canterbury, who dedicated his collection of meditations to Princess Matilda of 
Tuscany (1045-1115), it is also a matter for laymen because the most religious 
among them, notably women, wish to develop a personal relationship with 
God. The movement mushroomed in the 13th century with the Fourth Council 
of the Lateran (1215), which introduced individual confession, whereas the 
new mendicant orders, notably the Franciscans, recommended that all faithful 
Christians practice the examination of conscience. 


3 Disputatio, quaestio, sententia 


As with lectio, there is no single practice of the disputatio, but the latter is the 
subject of several more or less complex pedagogical approaches that can be 
analyzed in preserved literary forms.?9 Before it developed into a canonical 


24  Guigues 11, Lettres sur la vie contemplative (Léchelle des moines), Douze méditations, ed. E. 
Colledge and James Walsh (Paris: 1970), 86. 

25 See Edmond Mikkers, "Un Speculum noviti inédit d’Etienne de Salley,’ Collectanea Ordinis 
Cisterciensium Reformatorum 8 (1946), 17-68, on 56. 

26 For a recent discussion of these forms, with a review of the previous bibliography, see 
Francesco Siri, “Lectio, disputatio, reportatio. Note su alcune pratiche didattiche nel x11 
secolo e sulla loro trasmissione," in Per Alfonso Maieru. Raccolta di studi dei suoi allievi, ed. 
Massimiliano Lenzi, Cesare Musatti, and Luisa Valente (Rome: 2013), 141-160. See also 
Alex Novikoff, The Medieval Culture of Disputation. Pedagogy, Practice, and Performance 
(Philadelphia: 2013); the chapter by Olga Weijers in this volume, as well as this synthesis: 
Ead., In Search of the Truth. A History of Disputation Techniques from Antiquity to Early 
Modern Times (Turnhout: 2013). 
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literary form in the universities during the 13th century, the disputatio was a 
mental exercise that compared doctrinal positions with one another. Masters 
and pupils first used florilegia, collections of citations drawn from the Bible, 
from the Fathers and modern masters in different combinations. One of the 
most famous examples is the collection entitled Sic et non by Peter Aberlard.27 
For theological questions that were open to discussion, the reader could read 
the opinions of the Fathers, who on this or that point had said “yes” (sic) or “no” 
(non). The whole is preceded by a methodological preface that gives promi- 
nence to critical intelligence in the search for truth. The confrontation be- 
tween the authorities thus gave birth to the quaestio resolving problems 
through the examination of opposite positions. 

One of the period’s most characteristic contributions to the history of theol- 
ogy is the development of collections of sentences. Short developments (sen- 
tentiae) were gathered together, often in the form of quaestiones, to build a 
single work that gave an account on the Christian faith. In some cases these are 
veritable summae and show a tendency toward systematization, but more of- 
ten these collections offer a wide array of approaches: sentences mixing patris- 
tic elements with those of contemporary masters, sentences of the same order 
but arranged thematically, or sentences from contemporary masters forming a 
more systematic presentation. The most elaborate of these collections are 
therefore not mere compilations, but deliver the opinions of masters in rela- 
tion to the patristic authorities, thus expressing the veritable application of the 
disputatio. More often than not, 12th-century collections provide a flexible in- 
troduction to Scripture that moves historically from creation to salvation 
through the sacraments, or is arranged logically according to the trilogy of 
faith, charity and the sacraments.?® 

Even if it has precedents in the early Middle Ages, for example, with Isidore 
of Seville’s Sententiae, the flowering of the genre can be traced back to the 
years 1120-1130 when it was exemplified by the great masters of the period: 
disciples of Anselm of Laon like Lotulphe of Novare, who was probably 


27 See Jean Jolivet, “Le traitement des autorités contraires selon le Sic et non d’Abélard,” in 
Aspects de la pensée médiévale: Abélard. Doctrines du langage (Paris: 1987), 79-92; Burcht 
Pranger, “Sic et non: Patristic Authority between Refusal and Acceptance: Anselm of Can- 
terbury, Peter Abelard and Bernard of Clairvaux,” in The Reception of the Church Fathers in 
the West from the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus, vol. 1 (Leiden-New York- 
Cologne: 1997), 165-193 and Cornelia Rizek-Pfister, “Die hermeneutischen Prinzipien in 
Abaelards Sic et non,” Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie 47 (2000), 
484-501. 

28 Henri Cloes, “La systématisation théologique pendant la première moitié du xi11* siècle, 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 34 (1958), 277-329. 
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responsible for the collection Principium et causa (ps. Sententiae Anselmi), Pe- 
ter Abelard with the Sententiae called Hermanni, Hugh of Saint-Victor with the 
Sententiae de divinitate. The sententiary genre culminated in the decades of 
1140-1150 with three major works: De sacramentis by Hugh of Saint-Victor, of- 
ten considered the first summa of medieval theology??? Summa sententiarum 
by Othon of Lucques and Liber sententiarum by Peter Lombard. Each major 
school in the 12th century thus contributed to the sententiary genre: no fewer 
than seven collections are associated with the school of Anselm of Laon and 
five with Aberlard's.?? There are even mixed collections combining the influ- 
ence of several schools such as Ysagoge in theologiam. Now better known 
thanks to recent studies, Peter Lombard (f 160) made a major contribution to 
the literary genre of the sententiary collection.?! Having originally come to 
France for a brief period of studies, Peter Lombard taught from the early 1140’s 
atthe cathedral school of Notre-Dame de Paris, where he was also canon, until 
he became bishop in 1159. Besides the glosses on the Book of Psalms and the 
Pauline epistles, his most important work is indisputably the Liber sententia- 
rum or the Book of Sentences, an anthology organized thematically and revised 
at least once. The first version was taught in 1156-1157 and the second in 1157- 
158. Peter Lombard's collection in four books deals with the triune God (Book 
1), the creator and his creatures as well as the Fall and sin (Book 2), Christ, the 
virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the Ten Commandments (Book 3), and 
finally the sacraments and eschatology (Book 4). Before becoming the official 
theological manual in the Latin West, this collection of excerpts from the Fa- 
thers and modern masters was the center of passionate debates in the Parisian 
schools. In the second half of the 12th century, the Liber sententiarum was the 
subject of many attacks and it was not until the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 
that Pope Innocent 111 ruled in favor of Peter Lombard. One of the effects of 


29 Dominique Poirel, “Pierre Abélard, Hugues de Saint-Victor et la naissance de la théologie," 
Perspectives médiévales 31 (2007), 45-86. 

30 On collections from the school of Laon, see most recently Cédric Giraud, Per verba mag- 
istri. Anselme de Laon et son école au X11* siècle (Turnhout: 2010); for those on the school of 
Abelard, the latest study, with a review of the previous bibliography, the edition of the 
Sententiae magistri Petri Abaelardi, ed. David Luscombe, Julia Barrow, Charles Burnett, 
Katherine Keats-Rohan, and Constant J. Mews, CCCM 14 (Turnhout: 2006), 1*-14*. 

31 On Peter Lombard and his work, see Marcia Colish, Peter Lombard, 2. vol. (Leiden-New 
York-Cologne: 1994); Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford: 2004) and id., The 
story of a great medieval book: Peter Lombard's Sentences (Peterborough-New York: 2007); 
Claire Angotti, "Le rayonnement du Livre des Sentences de maître Pierre Lombard, évêque 
de Paris ( 160), in Notre-Dame de Paris 163-2013, ed. C. Giraud (Turnhout: 2013), 79-95, 
and Clare Monagle, Orthodoxy and Controversy in Twelfth-Century Religious Discourse. Pe- 
ter Lombard's Sentences and the Development of Theology (Turnhout: 2013). 
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this decision was to make the Book of Sentences the work that all apprentice- 
theologians had to comment on during their university studies, which gave rise 
to a new literary genre, the commentary on the Book of Sentences, in which the 
main theologians of the Middle Ages would win fame (Bonaventure, Thomas 
Aquinas, Peter of Ailly...).32 

Alongside these typically scholarly literary forms, there were short treatises 
devoted to a specific question. The master in this area was Anselm of Canter- 
bury who, in brief texts such as the Proslogion and Monologion, sought to do 
justice to reason in the religious domain by promoting a “faith in search of in- 
telligence" (fides quaerens intellectum).?? Moreover, the epistolary form, be- 
cause of the many functions it fulfills, is also an important vector in theological 
debate.% Letters can denounce an adversary while alerting ecclesiastical au- 
thority, request more gently a consultation with a renowned cleric, or exchange 
ideas and texts. 

Such short forms proliferated especially with the theological quarrels that 
multiplied in the uth and 12th centuries. These disputes can be explained in 
large part by the renewal of intellectual methods in the theological domain, a 
change that culminated in the Parisian schools during the second half of the 
12th century. Theologians of the central Middle Ages sought to describe the 
divine mystery with greater precision by applying the rules of language and 
human reasoning to God and the Bible. Intrinsically this was not completely 
new, because since the Patristic era, the arts of the trivium had already served 
to explain the Bible. However, during the 11th century and in a movement that 
would accelerate, the specificities of divine discourse prompted the more 
speculative theologians to producea linguistic type ofreflection.?* Most notably 


32 This literary genre is now being given special attention in the collection Studia Sententia- 
rum (2014, Brepols, directed by Monica Brinzei, William Duba and Claire Angotti); which 
will publish works dealing with the medieval faculties of theology and the mendicant 
studia. 

33 On Anselm of Canterbury and his place within the history of theology, see the recent 
symposiums: Conoscenza ed affectus in Anselmo d'Aosta. Atti del simposio internazionale in 
occasione del 900° anniversario dalla morte du S. Anselmo d'Aosta, ed. A. Simón (Rome: 
2014) and Saint Anselm of Canterbury and his legacy, ed. Giles E.M. Gasper and Ian Logan 
(Durham: 2012). 

34 See the classic work by Ludwig Ott, Untersuchungen zur theologischen Briefliteratur der 
Frühscholastik (Münster: 1937). 

35  Onthelanguage of the theologians, see Constant J. Mews, "Orality, Literacy, and Authority 
in the Twelfth-Century Schools," Exemplaria 2 (1990), 475-500, included in id., Reason and 
Belief in the Age of Roscelin and Abelard (Aldershot: 2002); Luisa Valente, "Langage et 
théologie pendant la seconde moitié du x11° siècle,” in Sprachtheorie in Spátantike und 
Mittelalter, ed. Sten Ebbesen (Tübingen: 1995), 33-54; C. Giraud, "Per verba magistri. La 
langue des maîtres théologiens au premier x11° siècle,” in Différences linguistiques et 
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under the influence of Boethius, linguistics and logic burst into the arena of 
theology, which had formerly been dominated mainly by exegesis and com- 
mentary. These new methods, which combined the arts of language and Chris- 
tian faith, created a climate of tension between certain theologians perceived 
as innovators and other clerics who set themselves up as defenders of tradi- 
tion, such as Peter Damien, Bernard of Clairvaux and William of Saint-Thierry. 
When a crisis became too acute, a council would be convened to judge the 
case, which is how many of the great masters of the uth and 12th century came 
under fire. In the uth century, Berengar of Tours thus had to retract some of his 
positions on the Eucharist that were deemed heretical. Peter Abelard in 120 
and 1140, and Gilbert of Poitiers in 147-1148, had to justify themselves before 
the councils and defend their Trinitarian theology. As for Peter Lombard, he 
was attacked posthumously because of his teachings on the nature of Christ. 
The condemnations of masters in the uth and 12th centuries are among the 
growing pains of Western theology. 


4 Praedicatio, Orality and Written Forms 


Like the commentaries, preaching takes two main forms, and it is possible to 
distinguish, without necessarily opposing, monastic preaching and scholastic 
preaching.?$ The monastic sermon (sermo) is an integral part of monastic life, 
in that the Benedictine Rule provides for it especially during chapter. Practiced 
also on feast days, often after the text of the liturgy of the day, the sermon is 
different from more informal forms such as the collatio, a conversation based 
on a biblical passage, which took place among monks and was often led by a 
master. During the 12th century, the structure of the monastic sermon became 
more complex. Typically, it still began with a quotation from the liturgy or the 
Bible, but its purpose was more often to urge monks to apply a scriptural pas- 
sage to their personal lives. Apart from Hildegarde of Bingen (1098-1179), the 
preachers we know from this period are, among many others, the Cistercians 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), Guerric of Igny (1070/80-1157) and Aelred of 
Rievaulx (109-166) or the Cluniac Peter the Venerable (1094-1156). 


communication orale avant la modernité (V111*-xv1* siècle), ed. Peter von Moos (Zürich- 
Berlin: 2008), 357-373. 

36 See especially Jean Longére, Œuvres oratoires de maîtres parisiens au x11* siècle. Étude his- 
torique et doctrinale (Paris: 1975), and id., La prédication médiévale (Paris: 1983), to be 
complemented with the contributions by Beverly M. Kienzle, “The Twelfth-Century Mo- 
nastic Sermon” and by Mark Zier, “Sermons of the Twelfth Century Schoolmasters and 
Canons,’ in The Sermon, ed. B.M. Kienzle (Turnhout: 2000), 271-323 and 325-362. 
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The masters’ preaching, which is similar to that of the canons, exhibits 
somewhat different features because it is addressed by definition to a broader 
audience of secular clergy and laymen, while not excluding monks. Often of 
moral significance, the master’s or canon's preaching resorts to an increasingly 
complex construction and shows predilection for the exemplum. Moreover, 
scholars display more interest in how to write sermons, and Alan of Lille 
(T 1203) wrote a manual for the composition of sermons (Summa de arte prae- 
dicatoria). Also noteworthy is the development of collections of distinctiones, 
repertories of biblical interpretations classified by word. Among the great 
preachers of the time who were also scholars, names that stand out are those 
of Hildebert of Lavardin, bishop of Le Mans (t 1133), Maurice of Sully, bishop 
of Paris (1 1196) and the canon Martin of León (t 1203). Within the abbey of 
Saint-Victor, preaching reflected the scholastic debates and positions specific 
to the Victorine theologians, especially in the second half of the 12th century?" 
As Jean Chátillon pointed out, the existence of many Victorine sermon collec- 
tions can be explained mainly by the need for individual and communal read- 
ing within the abbey.38 Under pressure from the abbot and the armarius, the 
canons were obliged to give their sermons a definitive written form so that 
they could be copied as collections made available to the community. 

Regardless the context in which it is delivered, preaching must respond to 
the two essential functions that Augustine assigned it when Christianizing an- 
cient rhetoric: if the Christian orator cannot charm (delectare), he must teach 
(docere) and sway his audience (flectere). While the dosage varies depending 
on the author, as do the ambivalent judgments concerning the role of emotion, 
the sermon contains both an explanation of the Scriptures and a moral 
exhortation. 

Everything that has been pointed out above concerns works that were writ- 
ten down, but that were directly related to orality. Before being fixed in writing, 
the living word of the master or the preacher was addressed to a public that it 
meant to form and influence. It is therefore important to be aware of all these 
sometimes imperceptible filters that exist between the currently available text 
and its medieval utterance, the irreducible barrier that exists between any act 
of speech and its capture in writing, the distance between the reworking of the 
author and the rewriting of a scribe, the accidental or voluntary differences 


37 On this largely unstudied preaching, see the editions of Jean Châtillon, Achard de Saint- 
Victor: Sermons inédits (Paris: 1970) and Galteri a Sancto Victore et quorumdam aliorum 
sermones inediti triginta tres, CCCM 30 (Turnhout: 1975). 

38 Jean Châtillon, Théologie, spiritualité et métaphysique dans l'œuvre oratoire dAchard de 
Saint-Victor (Paris: 1969), 139-141. 
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between manuscripts. Historians are increasingly sensitive to such matters of 
transmission, which allow for a more nuanced reconstitution of cultural life of 
the Middle Ages. 

Especially in preaching, the language used by the preacher sometimes es- 
capes us. It is thought that monks preached in their monastery in Latin and 
used the vernacular language when addressing the audience outside, but the 
reality was undoubtedly much more complex, if only because there were illit- 
erate brothers whom the preacher had to address in a language they under- 
stood. It was therefore possible to translate a sermon from Latin into the 
vernacular and vice versa. It is sometimes difficult to ascertain if a written text 
actually corresponds to an oral performance. In the case of sermons, it is 
thought that the length, style, way of addressing the audience, and references 
to communal life generally provide reliable indications as to whether a sermon 
had in fact been delivered or not.?9 

Moreover, writing down spoken words responds to complex logical process- 
es. The vocation of the cathedral scriptorium is to copy episcopal acts, not to 
disseminate the teachings of a master. This explains why one finds manuscripts 
of certain scholastic works in places other than where they were taught, as the 
process of committing words to parchment involved material and human re- 
sources still rare in the 12th century. Conversely, some monastic orders wanted 
to make known an author's predication, and the wide circulation of Bernard of 
Clairvaux's sermons contributed to the creation of a Cistercian network. The 
earliest 12th-century example of the controlled dissemination of a master's 
words can be found in the introduction of official note-taking in the abbey of 
Saint-Victor of Paris. This is illustrated in the famous letter by Hugh's pupil 
Lawrence in the 1120's.^? Laurent explains how he plays the role of school sec- 
retary by having Hugh authenticate every week the notes taken on tablets.*! 
Another way was to make an author's works available for copying, the most 
famous case again being that of Hugh, whose works were gathered together 


39 On these matters, see C. Giraud, *Haec vera philosophia. Notes sur les sermons Qui habitat 
de Bernard de Clairvaux, Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 97 (2013), 
277-298. 

40 X Ambrogio M. Piazzoni, “Ugo di San Vittore auctor delle Sententiae de divinitate," Studi me- 
dievali 23 (1982), 861—955. 

41 “Etne quis vel juste reprehendentium vel invide mordentium calumnie pateret introitus, 
semel in septimana ad magistrum Hugonem tabellas reportabam, ut ejus arbitrio si quid 
superfluum esset resecaretur, si quid pretermissum suppleretur, si quid vitiose positum 
mutaretur, si quid vero quandoque forte fortuitu bene dictum tanti viri auctoritate com- 
probaretur" (ibid., 912, l. 25-30). 
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into a complete edition upon his death in 1141 by Abbot Gilduin.*” This innova- 
tive approach to writing at Saint-Victor, which foreshadows the university sys- 
tem of copying by pecia, undoubtedly explains why the abbey resorted to 
professional scribes employed by the librarian.*? 

The intermediary stages between note-taking and final transcription in a 
codex are sometimes elusive. One way to catch a glimpse is to compare the dif- 
ferent versions of the same text, when they exist. Such a comparison makes it 
possible to grasp the reworkings of a sermon or a course. But who was respon- 
sible for the different states of the text: the master or his pupils? The preacher 
or his audience? A single author or an environment? 

Finally, many texts are presented under a name that is not authentic (these 
are the so-called pseudepigraphical texts), or anonymously. Pseudepigraphy 
was often used by medieval authors as a means of calling attention to their 
works. A prestigious name would favor the copying of a text and avoid poten- 
tial problems for its author in case of controversy. Pseudepigraphy coexists 
with anonymity, whose medieval implications are numerous. Sometimes the 
work is left anonymous because the identity of the author is obvious to the 
milieu that copies or receives the text. What is anonymous but obvious in one 
milieu can then become, for another scribe or in a different environment, 
anonymous due to ignorance. Paradoxically, indifference to attribution can re- 
sult from the authority of a text. Some commentaries and theological collec- 
tions attain the status of manuals, rendering the identification of their author 
superfluous. The generalized reception and success of a doctrine eclipsed wor- 
ries about its origin. 


5 A Case Study: The "Letter on the Last Supper ascribed to Saint 
Anselm" 


A case study will help illustrate these notions. The "Letter on the Last Supper 
ascribed to Saint Anselm" demonstrates the relationships existing between 


42 On this "medieval edition see Dominique Poirel, Livre de la nature et débat trinitaire au 
XII* siècle. Le De tribus diebus de Hugues de Saint-Victor (Turnhout: 2002), 27-86, and Ralf 
M.W. Stammberger, “Die Edition der Werke Hugos von Sankt Viktor (+ 1141) durch Abt 
Gilduin von Sankt Viktor (+ 1155) — Eine Rekonstruktion," in Schrift, Schreiber, Schenker. 
Studien zur Abtei Sankt Viktor in Paris und den Viktorinern, ed. Rainer Berndt (Berlin: 
2005), 119-231. 

43 On the abbey and pecia, see Poirel, Livre de la nature, 84-86; on the recourse to external 
scribes, Luc Jocqué, “Les structures de la population claustrale dans l'ordre de Saint-Victor 
au XII* siècle” in L'abbaye parisienne de Saint-Victor au Moyen Âge, ed. Jean Longère (Par- 
is-Turnhout: 1991), 77-78. 
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lectio, quaestio and predicatio in a scholastic environment as well as the diffi- 
culty of disentangling the threads in such texts.^* 

First published by Dom Gabriel Gerberon (1628-1711) under the name of 
Saint Anselm as Letter 107 of Book tv, the text deals mainly with the Eucharis- 
tic species.# It explains the appropriateness of bread and wine to signify the 
corporeal and spiritual salvation of man, insists on the unity of Christ which 
remains despite the separation of the species, and resolves several difficulties 
related to the reception of the Eucharist.46 Anselmian authenticity, already se- 
riously questioned since the early 20th century, received a fatal blow when An- 
selm Stoelen showed that the "letter" had been taken from a commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians.^7 The commentary, known in ten manu- 
scripts, is attributed to a mysterious Gratiadei, namely the late uth-century 
author John Gratiadei.48 Based on its content and sources, the text belongs to 
the renewal of the Eucharistic question in the second half of the uth century, 
following the controversy revived by Berengar of Tours.*9 It is one of the wit- 
nesses of a tendency that began in the gth century to historicize the Eucharistic 


44 Presented here are the conclusions of a more extensive article: C. Giraud, "Entre com- 
mentaire, sentence et glose: la lettre sur la Cène dite de saint Anselme?" Sacris Erudiri 50 
(2011), 461-481. The best status quaestionis is still the article by Anselm Stoelen, "Bruno le 
Chartreux, Jean Gratiadei et la ‘Lettre de S. Anselme’ sur l'eucharistie," Recherches de 
théologie ancienne et médiévale 34 (1967), 18-83. 

45  PL159, col. 255A-258A: "Nota quod tota humana natura... — ...transfundi in sanguinem.” 

46 See also the synthetic presentation by Ott, Untersuchungen, 42-44. 

47 Stoelen, “Bruno le Chartreux, 18-19 confirms the analyses by Joseph de Ghellinck, “Eu- 
charistie au X11* siècle en Occident, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, vol. 5/2 (Paris: 
1924), col. 1233-1302, on col. 1243-1244, and especially J. Geiselmann, “Der Abendmahls- 
brief des Anselms von Canterbury ein Werk des Anselms von Laon," Theologische Quar- 
talschrift 111 (1930), 320-349, on 333-336. 

48 The detailed information is taken from the one manuscript that provides the whole series 
of commentaries on the epistles, Paris, BNF, lat. 14442: "Incipiuntur glosule epistolarum 
Pauli ab illo videlicet cujus nomen gratia Dei interpretatur in anno quo consul Pictavien- 
sis de Jherusolima rediit, cited from Anselm Stoelen, “Les commentaires scripturaires 
attribués à Bruno le Chartreux, Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 25 (1958), 
177—247, on 186, n. 13. The list of witnesses is provided by Stoelen, “Bruno le Chartreux,” 
20-21, and complemented with a manuscript found by Rolf Peppermiiller, “Der Episteln- 
kommentar des Cod. Avignon 74,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 37 (1970), 
292-294. 

49 Gary Macy, The Theologies of the Eucharist in the Early Scholastic Period. A Study of the 
Salvific Function of the Sacrament according to the Theologians c. 1080-c. 1220 (Oxford: 
1984), and id., “L'eucharistie en Occident de 1000 à 1300,” in Eucharistia. Encyclopédie de 
l'eucharistie, ed. Maurice Brouard (Paris: 2002), 175-193; on the texts from the school of 
Laon, see Wendelin Knoch, Die Einsetzung der Sakramente durch Christus. Eine Untersuch- 
ung zur Sakramententheologie der Frühscholastik von Anselm von Laon bis zum Wilhelm 
von Auxerre (Münster: 1983), 47—57. 
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body as the actual historical body of Christ, and for which the real presence 
must be understood in a substantive way.5° Contemporary commentaries on 
the Psalms and Pauline Epistles make extensive use of the exegesis of Ambro- 
siaster and the strictly realist interpretation of Paschasius Radbertus in order 
to combat the symbolic interpretation of the consecrated species.?! 

The "letter" known under Anselm's name originated in a biblical commen- 
tary where it was a doctrinal excursus, typical of contemporary scholastic texts. 
The text is not a lone star: it contains important parallels with another com- 
mentary on Paul that circulated widely but whose author is unknown.?? It is 
traditionally attributed to Saint Bruno and, like a vast number of related Pau- 
line commentaries, it has a scholastic origin and dates from the first decades of 
the 12th century? The commentary by pseudo-Bruno on I Cor. 10, 16-17 has 
the same exegetical structure as that of Jean Gratiadei and a similar interpreta- 
tion of the Pauline text. The rather important difference lies in the role given to 
theological developments, which either appear in the pseudo-Bruno text in an 
abridged form or are entirely absent.5^ 

In his gloss on Paul, Anselm of Laon uses pseudo-Bruno's commentary. For 
I Cor. 10, 16-17, it constitutes the source of the long marginal gloss on "Calix 
Benedictionis," as we know from one of the reliable manuscripts of this gloss.55 
Anselm’s gloss thus retained the core of pseudo-Bruno’s argument regarding 
the consecrated species and gave it a new diffusion by including it in its 
margins. 


50 Henri de Lubac, Corpus mysticum. L’Eucharistie et l'Église au Moyen Age (Paris: 1944), and 
Alain Rauwel, “Théologie de l'eucharistie et valorisation de l'autel à l’âge roman,” Hortus 
artium medievalium n (2005), 177-181. 

51 Gary Macy, “Some Examples of the Influence of Exegesis on the Theology of the Eucharist 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 52 
(1985), 64-77, on 66-70. 

52 The commentary is printed in PL 153, col. 13-566. The most complete list comprising 22 
manuscripts was made by Stoelen, "Les commentaires scripturaires,” 178. 

53 These are the indisputable points that can be drawn from an abundant and contradictory 
bibliography; see Landgraf, Introduction, 66—67. For lack of an edition of these commen- 
taries, we shall not take them into account. 

54 The edition in columns provided by Stoelen makes it possible to identify concordances 
and differences (“Bruno le Chartreux,” 42-52). 

55 See Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, 125, fol. 4ova-b, which agrees with PL 153, col. 175D—176C and ed. 
Stoelen, “Bruno le Chartreux 42-47, l. 457-573. In the printed edition of the Gloss, the 
only glosses in common with Mazarine 125 are those on "Calix" and "Quoniam unus pa- 
nis" (ed. Biblia latina cum Glossa ordinaria, Facsimile Reprint of the Editio Princeps Adolph 
Rusch of Strassburg 1480/81, intr. M.T. Gibson, K. Froelich [Turnhout: 1992], vol. 4, 322- 
323), which are not included in the commentary by pseudo-Bruno. 
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Another example of transmission concerns the Anselmian Sentence 27 and 
illustrates the possibilities of reusing common sources in a brief form meant to 
circulate independently of a continuous commentary.56 The author of the sen- 
tence began by borrowing from pseudo-Bruno’s literal exegesis of I Cor. 10, 
16-17, then completed it with an important part of Gratiadei’s more dogmatic 
presentation.5” The sentence is not copied in a glossed book, but appears in a 
patristic anthology copied at Saint-Amand.58 Although the homogeneity of 
the glosses in glossed manuscripts rendered any identification superfluous or 
irrelevant, the text in this anthology, unlike other patristic excerpts, clearly an- 
nounces that its author is a master and that it comes from a commentary on a 
biblical book: 


De lectione magistri Anselmi Laudunensis in prima epistola ad Corin- 
thios: et panis quem frangimus...99 


In our eyes the sincerity of the rubric is of only secondary historical impor- 
tance. If false, it represents an error on the part of the scribe who mistakenly 
attributed to Anselm of Laon excerpts of works that were not his.9? If true, it 
indicates that when commenting on the First Corinthians, Anselm of Laon 
used both pseudo-Bruno and Gratiadei.6! In both cases, the section nonethe- 
less shows the place given to Anselm of Laon within an anthology whose pri- 
mary aim was to transmit the doctrine of the Fathers. 

A group of Norman manuscripts illustrates even more clearly the transition 
from commentary to the genre of the theological sentence.9? The witnesses are 
two manuscripts from the abbey of Fécamp, where they were copied in the 


56 Ed. Odon Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux x11* et x111* siècles, vol. 5, Problèmes d'histoire 
littéraire. L'école dAnselme de Laon et de Guillaume de Champeaux (Gembloux: 1959), 
27—28. 

57  Lines2-20inthe Anselmian Sentence 27 correspond to PL 153, col. 176B-C (44 and 45-51, 
L 501-511 and l. 531-664 in Stoelen's edition), and the end of Sentence 27 corresponds to 
the commentary of Gratiadei, cf. 42-43 and 44-48, l. 453-479 and l. 494-592; see also 
Stoelen, “Bruno le Chartreux,’ 78. 

58 The manuscript is Valenciennes, BM, 180, fol. 72v—73v, 12th century. 

59 “From master Anselm of Laon's commentary on the first epistle to the Corinthians: is not 
the bread..." 

60  Lottin, Psychologie et morale, 146. 

61 Considering the use of pseudo-Bruno in the Anselmian gloss, the second solution is prob- 
ably the right one. 

62 See Philippe Delhaye, “Un dossier eucharistique d'Anselme de Laon à l'abbaye de Fécamp 
au XII* siècle, in L'abbaye bénédictine de Fécamp. Ouvrage scientifique du x111* centenaire 
658—1958, vol. 2 (Fécamp: 1960), 153-161. 
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12th century.$8 Whereas in the other cases only the context made it possible to 
recognize the change of status given to the text, the Norman witnesses state it 
explicitly and describe it as “optima sententia de corpore et sanguine Domini.” 
The transition from the gloss to the sentence is marked not only by an unam- 
biguous title but also by the suppression of the literal exegesis of 1 Cor. 16 and 
of the mention of a return to the biblical text.9^ Besides a rewriting that devel- 
ops the content, the excerpt promoted to the rank of sentence attracts a group 
of similar texts. The sentence is complemented by three presentations dealing 
with the Eucharist using a similar method. Their family resemblance is evident 
from their respective incipits and their evocative vocabulary: “Solet queri de 


nu 


corpore Domini...” “Queritur utrum in cena Domini...” and “Magister Guillel- 


mus: aliorum siquidem sententia est...”65 We have thus abandoned the realm 
of biblical explanation for that of the scholarly discussion through the means 
of quaestiones. The mention of a certain master William, perhaps William of 
Champeaux, further anchors the whole in the context of contemporary theo- 
logical debates.96 Without going into the details of a doctrinal analysis, it is 
noteworthy that the different Eucharistic sentences balance the original exe- 
getical development by advancing questions previously left in the shadows. 
Within this new context the Eucharist receives wide-ranging treatment, in- 
cluding well-known questions such as the nature of the body given by Christ to 
his disciples at the Last Supper.$? 

The Liber sententiarum magistri A. provides an illuminating example of the 
reuse of the base text as an authoritative sentence. This important collection, 


63 These are two related 12th-century manuscripts, Paris, BNF, lat. 564, fol. 115r—119r (132 fol.), 
and Paris, BNF, lat. 2531, fol. 107v-1ur (112 fol.), see Delhaye, “Un dossier eucharistique,” 
154 and Betty Branch, "Willermus Peccator et les manuscrits de Fécamp, 1100-1150," Ca- 
hiers de civilisation médiévale 26 (1983), 195-207, on 203. 

64 The text of the Norman manuscripts occupies lines 12-95 and 97-106 in the Heinrich 
Weisweiler edition, Das Schrifttum der Schule Anselms von Laon und Wilhelms von Cham- 
peaux in deutschen Bibliotheken. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Verbreitung der ältesten 
scholastischen Schule in deutschen Landen (Münster: 1936), 192-198 and l. 494-620 and 
l. 622—687 in the Stoelen's edition, “Bruno le Chartreux, 44-52. 

65 Delhaye, “Un dossier eucharistique 154. The editio princeps of the first sentence ("Solet 
queri de corpore Domini utrum intinctum vel non... — ... secuta est damnatio") is provid- 
ed by Delhaye, “Un dossier eucharistique, 159. The last two texts are edited under 
Sentence number 137 from Paris, BNF, lat. 18108 (h), fol. 13rb-va, by Lottin, Psychologie et 
morale, 105-106. 

66 Itis also remarkable that ms. lat. 18108 transmits in a single anonymous sentence the last 
two Eucharistic developments of the Norman manuscripts "Queritur utrum" and “Magis- 
ter Guillelmus.” 

67 The topic is also addressed in the Laon Sentences 26, 62 and 138. 
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dating from the years 110-1120, is a work whose author remains unknown.58 
After a full-bodied prologue,9? the master compiled a collection of sentences 
that would be widely circulated, using the theological teachings of the school 
of Laon and the works of Ivo of Chartres."? The first part, in an anthological 
mode, deals with the Trinity, the angels, Adam, the Fall and sin.7! A second 
group of sentences develops the points related to the sacraments, their objects 
and effects. For the accounts on marriage, baptism, confirmation, the Eucha- 
rist, and ordination, the master carefully analyzes and draws from the compila- 
tions of Ivo of Chartres.’* Unlike the dogmatic questions in which the patristic 
excerpts provided all the documentation, the sentences on sacramental theol- 
ogy draw on contemporary sources. Thus, among the sentences by Ambrose 
and Augustine devoted to the Eucharist by way of Yves of Chartres's collec- 
tions, the author of the anthology introduced the entire theological excursus of 
Gratiadei, but without maintaining the exegetical transition.” The passage by 
Gratiadei is thus placed in a compilation where its prestigious and clearly 
identified surroundings make it an authority in the full sense of the word, an 
excerpt that serves the theological and canonical debate. The excerpt by Gra- 
tiadei thus became a classic passage in Eucharistic theology, and can even be 
found in an abridged and revised form in sermons.”4 

The example of the "Letter ascribed to Saint Anselm" allows us to follow the 
life cycle of a school text in all of its complexity, from lectio to predicatio. The 
initial text thus appears under several author's names and as an excerpt from a 
biblical commentary, a sentence in an anthology, a development in a summa 
or in a sermon. To study the forms used in the schools, one must not restrict 
oneself to categories of history that are too clear cut, as the transition from 


68 All our knowledge about the Sententiae magistri A. is provided, with many clarifications 
and transcriptions, by Pauline Maas, The Liber sententiarum magistri A. Its place amidst 
the sentences collections of the first half of the 12th century (Nijmegen: 1995). 

69 Heinrich J.F. Reinhardt, “Literarkritische und theologiegeschichtliche Studie zu den Sen- 
tentiae Magistri A. und deren Prolog Ad justitiam credere debemus," Archives d'histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du Moyen Âge 36 (1969), 23-56. 

70 On the ten complete witnesses and the six fragments, see Maas, The Liber sententiarum, 
33-66. 

71 The doctrinal analysis and a transcription are provided by Maas, The Liber sententiarum, 
116—195 and 224-272. 

72 See the sources indicated by Maas, The Liber sententiarum, 315—321. 

73 The text used corresponds to that edited by Weisweiler, Das Schrifttum, 192-198, |. 1-95, 
L 97-136, with the exception of line 96: “Redeamus ergo ad textum libri." 

74 Asin Sermon 38 by Geoffroy Babion, PL 171, col. 535B—536A, reworked by Werner de Saint- 
Blaise in his Libri deflorationum, 1, PL 157, col. 910A-ouA (see also Weisweiler, Das Schrift- 
tum, 191). 
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scriptural commentary to sentence collections takes place according to a pro- 
gressive movement with subtle variations. 


6 Conclusion 


As the preceding pages and the case of the “Letter on the Last Supper ascribed 
to Saint Anselm" have amply demonstrated, no literary genre and no single 
scholastic practice can on its own cover the reality of pedagogy in the schools 
of the 12th century. The intellectual life of schools saw transitions from one 
form to another and one exercise to another, depending on the regular reuse of 
texts. This fact of literary history had important consequences for the history of 
doctrines, as it is proof of the very flexible attitude concerning sources in the 
school environments. The canon of auctoritates was not closed, not only be- 
cause contemporary literary practices did not allow for a close critical assess- 
ment of authorship, but also because of an opening up to new interpretations. 
Anonymously or under the name of a master, a given sentence finds its way 
into an anthology or collection and, by standing alongside prestigious names, 
acquires a value of truth. In this sense, the lack of sharp boundaries between 
literary genres, as well as the lack of rigor in attribution, are productive factors 
in the intellectual creation of the schools, while at the same time favoring the 
promotion of new authorities, foremost among whom one must place the 
magistri moderni. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Sacra Pagina: Theology and the Bible from the 
School of Laon to the School of Paris 


Alexander Andrée 


Lenseignement de la science sacrée, doctrina sacra, se fait donc par une 
lecture de la pagina sacra 


G. PARE, A. BRUNET, P. TREMBLAY, La renaissance du XII* siècle: les écoles et 
l'enseignement, 240 


I Theology and Cathedral Schools 


The Old and New Testaments are the fundamental sources of the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, today as it was in the Middle Ages. From Scripture, the 
medieval theologian derived his conception of the doctrines of the Trinity, of 
Creation, the Fall, the Incarnation, and of the Church and the Sacraments. In- 
deed, the Bible was the most eloquent expression of the truths revealed by 
God. But the Bible did not always yield its truths immediately: to fully extrapo- 
late the truths it contained, it was necessary to subject the Bible to interpreta- 
tion. Since ancient times a threefold hermeneutic had been employed to 
unlock the secrets of the sacred page: the historical sense revealed the immedi- 
ate truths of the words; the allegorical, in the case of the Old Testament, looked 
forward to the coming of Christ, the Messiah, or stood as symbols for various 
points of doctrine; the moral explanation applied to the reader’s behaviour in 
this life and, thus, had relevance for the salvation of his immortal soul. The task 
of extracting doctrinal truth from the sacred text was that of the cathedral 
school masters, and their craft was theology. 

The scene for the development of theology in the twelfth century—diuinitas, 
sacra pagina or doctrina sacra were contemporary terms—was the world of 
the cathedral schools of northern France. The fundamental act for doctrinal 
extrapolation, the lectio, a magisterial review and explanation of the sacred 
text, addressing questions and providing solutions, was completed by the col- 
latio sententiarum, a practical exercise that eventually, in the early university, 
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evolved into the disputatio. Discussions of problems or questions arising from 
the lectio, sometimes articulated by the master in the /ectio and left for debate 
in the subsequent discussion, were determined by the master and generated 
his magisterial pronouncement on the question, his “sentence.” Such sentenc- 
es were written down by students and gathered into collections,” serving as the 
basis of further theological discussion. 

Theology was thus created as much from the study of the Bible as from any 
subsequent and secondary discussion of the truths revealed therein.? This has 
not been the prevailing opinion among scholars, however; rather, the tradi- 
tional account of the development of theology in the Middle Ages claims that 
in the twelfth century there was a rift between the hermeneutic study of the 
Bible and the chiseling out of doctrinal truth that eventually became theolo- 
gy.^ The former it is alleged, belonged to the realm of lectio; the other was dis- 
putatio. The claim, furthermore, is that the application of dialectic or reason to 
the sources of theology (Scripture and the Fathers) was the decisive factor that 
helped shape it into a coherent discipline, represented by masters such as Pe- 
ter Abelard, Peter Lombard and Robert of Melun. According to this view, it was 
inthe"systematic" or“academic’ treatises ofsuchmasters—summae, collections 


1 Sometimes a third category is added as the ultimate goal and end of both: praedicatio; Peter 
the Chanter, Summa quae dicitur Verbum adbreuiatum (textus prior), ed. M. Boutry, CCCM 
196A (Turnhout: 2012), Chapter 1: “In tribus igitur consistit exercicium sacre Scripture: circa 
lectionem, disputationem et predicationem." This activity, however, lies outside the scope of 
this essay. But see the discussion of teaching methods in G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La 
renaissance du x11° siècle: Les écoles et l'enseignement (Paris — Ottawa: 1933), 123-136. 

2 On the development of twelfth-century sentence collections, see Cédric Giraud, Per verba 
magistri: Anselme de Laon et son école au X11* siècle (Turnhout: 2010), and Chapter 11 in this 
volume. 

3 ThusJoseph De Ghellinck, Lessor de la littérature latine au X11* siècle, 2 vols. (Paris:1946), i, 94: 
"Les autres ouvrages, Quaestiones, sur des sujets divers, Sententiae, sur un plan systématique, 
sont le fruit dérivé de cet enseignement." 

4 Atthe foundation of this unfortunate dichotomy stands Martin Grabmann's Die Geschichte 
der scholastischen Methode, 2 vols. (Freiburg im Breisgau: 1911), in which the learned theolo- 
gian, in an effort to separate what he termed the "theoretical" side of theology, represented 
by scholars such as Peter Abelard, Peter Lombard, Robert of Melun and Peter of Poitiers, from 
an allegedly "practical" treatment of the same subject, consistently and deliberately over- 
looked works that seemed to concern only the Bible and its exposition. See for example vol. 
2, 13-24, 476-506. Thus emerged an account of the development of theology in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries in which the nascent "academic" discipline of theology was sepa- 
rated from the Bible and its commentary, the two existing on parallel but separate courses, 
with neither contributing to or influencing the other, allowing one to develop in a "system- 
atic" direction whereas the other continued to exist as a separate "practical" or “biblical- 
moral" school. This view has largely been allowed to prevail in the century following the 
publication of Grabmann's book. 
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of sentences, records of disputations and quaestiones—that the creation and 
development of theology took place. The evidence issuing from the lectures on 
the sacred page—handed down in the shape of commentaries, glosses and 
postills—has been regarded as belonging to a “practical” side of theology, 
whose practitioners have been relegated to a ficticious “biblical-moral school” 
comprising such masters as Peter Comestor, Peter the Chanter and Stephen 
Langton.5 As a direct consequence of this distinction, furthermore, in favour of 
works of an allegedly “systematic” or “theoretical” nature, commentaries and 
lectures on the Bible have been virtually ignored by scholars, despite the fact 
that such texts are extant in numerous manuscript copies, evidence itself of 
their popularity and intrinsic importance for medieval intellectual life. Instead 
of sifting through the extant material from the schools of Laon and Paris, 
therefore, most often anonymously transmitted and existing in numerous ver- 
sions and recensions, scholars have approached more easily-accessible and, 
with a teleological perspective, more definable material.® 

My task, therefore, is to review the extant evidence, glosses, postills, lecture 
notes, in order to uncover how the Bible was taught in the schools and how 
theology was created in the process. It should be noted at this point that few, if 
any, “theoretical” treatises on how to approach the study of Scripture were pro- 
duced during our period.” The most famous guide to the reading of the sacred 
text, Hugh of Saint-Victor's Didascalicon, has been treated elsewhere in this 


5 Beryl Smalley, for example, in her magnum opus, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford: 1952; 2nd ed. 1964), employed Grabmann’s distinction in her analysis of the works of 
Comestor, Langton and the Chanter, claiming their “common interest in biblical studies and 
in practical moral questions” as opposed to those who were “primarily theologians and dia- 
lecticians” whom she identifies as Peter Lombard, Peter of Poitiers, and Adam of the Petit 
Pont (197). 

6 Inkhas also been spilled on how to explain the perceived dichotomy between scholastic and 
monastic attitudes to theology, i.e. the initial resistance of cloistered monks to the methods 
employed in the schools and the application of reason to divine subjects. This has been con- 
ducted as if disputatio was the only thing that was performed in the schools, wholly ignoring 
the lectio, which was fundamental for it. The myopic focus on disputatio as the primary activ- 
ity of the secular schools, has had the effect of obscuring the general picture of what was 
going on in the schools, and the fact that their teaching was still very much Bible-based. 
Stephen Ferruolo’s The Origins of University: The Schools of Paris and Their Critics, noo-1215 
(Stanford: 1985) is an example of this approach. 

7 A list of treatises dealing with the theory of scriptural interpretation preceding the twelfth 
century is found in Paré, Brunet, Tremblay, La renaissance du X11* siècle, 213-214, including 
Augustine’s De doctrina Christiana, Cassiodorus’ Institutiones diuinarum et saecularium 
litterarum, and Rabanus Maurus' De clericorum institutione, all of great influence for later 
periods. Dividing medieval theological scholarship into “theory” and “practice,” though, is 
probably an anachronism. There is certainly no such dichotomy discernable in the medieval 
texts. 
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volumes its teachings applied only partly to the development of theology as it 
will be outlined in the following pages. More important for the developments 
of the twelfth century is the biblical teaching of the school of Laon, deeply im- 
mersed in the sacred page and spawning such literary products as commentar- 
ies and sentences and, most importantly, the biblical Gloss. This enigmatic 
entity, Smalley’s Glossa "ordinaria," probably saw its origin in the cathedral 
school of Laon and the teaching of its famous master Anselm, but it was soon 
taken to Paris and elsewhere. There it was used as a textbook for the study of 
the Bible and a tool for the development of theology in the schools, much more 
so, I would argue, than any treatise of a speculative or “theoretical” nature.!° 
The problem is the lack of adequate scholarship on the Gloss on the one hand, 
and the lack of scholarship on the masters and texts utilizing the Gloss on the 
other. 

A challenge facing the scholar embarking on such an investigation is that 
the cathedral-school teaching of the twelfth century was part of a predomi- 
nantly oral culture, the surviving reports of which—glosses, commentaries, 
lecture notes and sentence collections—are removed in varying degrees from 
the original oral delivery. Layers of oral teaching must be assumed to lie behind 
the extant writings, rough lecture notes or more or less polished treatises. Also, 
one must remember that not everything taught was written down, and not 
everything that was written down was taught. The effort to historically recon- 
struct twelfth-century cathedral-school teaching therefore rests on a wide va- 
riety of evidence, some of it deceptively rigid and seemingly finished in 


» 


form—like the books of the Glossa *ordinaria"—some of it fluid and evanes- 


cent, like the reports of lectures and collections of sentences. It requires a min- 
ute philological analysis of surviving manuscript sources to sift through and 
sort the multifaceted material that is the evidence of cathedral school teach- 
ing, thus enabling us to provide some contours to the schools of the twelfth 
century. 


8 See the contribution of Dominique Poirel in chapter 6 above. 

9 The Didascalicon is partly a review of previous exegetical tradition, and partly a new ap- 
proach to and précis of this tradition. Focusing more on how to read the Bible, what 
methods to employ and in what order to approach its books, the Didascalicon deals less 
with the extrapolation of doctrine and theological truth, which, as we shall see, is the 
prime concern of the masters here under review. 

10 The popularity of the Gloss may be gauged by the thousands of manuscripts that still 
survive from all periods and places of the medieval period, whereas manuscripts contain- 
ing the treatises hailed as instrumental for the development of the "theoretical" side of 
theology, e.g. Abelard's various Theologiae and Robert of Melun's Quaestiones and Senten- 
tiae, are few and thus, by comparison, seem to have scarcely been read in the period. 
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Following the path of biblical teaching in the twelfth century from the 
school of Laon to the school of Paris, this essay, examining hitherto unpub- 
lished and unstudied manuscript material, will question the traditional ac- 
count and instead provide an alternative explanation showing how the Bible 
and its study remained at the heart of medieval education throughout the 
twelfth century and beyond, playing a decisive role in the creation of the disci- 
pline of theology. Far from pretending to present conclusive evidence, on ac- 
count of the present incipient state of research and the wealth of unedited 
material involved, this essay will suggest a fresh start and, hopefully, help spur 
further inquiry in a largely unexplored field. This account of the teaching and 
development of theology must be tentative; most sources are still in manu- 
script and await study. Focusing on the known and named, previous narratives 
often fail to look beyond the printed page. Therefore, a full understanding of 
the schools of theology in the twelfth century must wait until more of the 
sources have been transcribed, categorized and contextualized. What follows 
is a modest first step in this direction. 


II Master Anselm and His School at Laon: lectio and sententia 


The school of the cathedral at Laon was a flourishing centre of theological 
study in the early twelfth century. Notwithstanding Abelard's disparaging 
judgement,! Master Anselm's teaching attracted students from all over 
Christendom:?? indeed, even Abelard unwittingly had to acknowledge the fact 
that, in the early years of the century, it was to Laon one went to study theolo- 
gy. The first traces of a scholastic approach to the sacra pagina are found at 
Laon.“ The teaching principle of gathering and weighing authorities to reach 


11 Peter Abelard, Historia calamitatum, 10.145153, ed. Alexander Andrée (Toronto: 2015), 34. 

12 William of Champeaux, Gilbert of Poitiers, Hugh of Reading, and William of Corbeil are 
among the more famous. Cédric Giraud reviews the careers of twenty-one known stu- 
dents who had studied for Anselm: Per verba magistri, 103-109. 

13 Abelard, Historia calamitatum, 9.140144, ed. Andrée, 34. 

14 The debate, following in the wake of the one concerning the "school of Chartres" and 
conducted by Valerie Flint and Marcia Colish (Valerie I,J. Flint, “The ‘School of Laon’: A 
Reconsideration,” RTAM 37 (1971), 89-110, and Marcia L. Colish, “Another Look at the 
School of Laon,’ Archives d'histoire doctrinal et littéraire du Moyen Age 61 (1986), 7-22), 
about whether the school at Laon existed as a school of Laon, in the sense of a school of 
thought, may, with the work of Cédric Giraud and others, be laid to rest. Besides, the de- 
bate missed the point: from the teaching pursued by the masters belonging to the school 
at Laonissued the century’s most important tool for biblical interpretation and theological 
extrapolations, the Gloss, which was handed down to be developed by the masters teach- 
ing in Paris. 
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harmony among the sources was expressed by Anselm of Laon in a letter 
directed to Abbot Héribrand of the abbey of Saint-Laurence in Liège: "the sen- 
tences of all Catholics, diverse yet not adverse, come together into one 
harmony.” The task of the cathedral school master was to harmonize seeming 
contradictions in statements in and on the sacred page. The teaching that 
eventually resulted in the Gloss, and that which the Gloss in a certain way en- 
capsulated, encompassed the two principal activities mentioned at the outset 
of this essay: lectures on the sacred page (lectio) and formal discussions of 
questions arising in the lectures (collationes sententiarum).\ The lectures or 
reports thereof sometimes survive in polished form as biblical commentaries, 
among which the Gloss must probably be counted; the product of the second, 
the so-called sentences—magisterial responses to disputed questions—were 
gathered in collections and distributed outside the physical locale of the school 
and Laon." But again, the written form in which these sentences have reached 
us is probably rather far removed from the oral situation in which they origi- 
nated.!® Giraud has argued that if there ever was a “School of Laon" in the sense 
of a school of thought, it consisted in Anselm's students faithfully gathering 
the opinions and solutions of the master into collections and seeing to their 
distribution.? Though it is generally acknowledged that these sentence collec- 
tions contributed to the development of theology in the twelfth century, pav- 
ing the way for what has been regarded as the more "systematic" collections of 
the later century, notably the Four Books of Sentences of Peter Lombard, scholars 


15 For studies of Anselm's letter to Héribrand and its context, see Alexander Andrée, “Diuer- 
sa sed non aduersa: Anselm of Laon, Twelfth-Century Biblical Hermeneutics and the Dif- 
ference a Letter Makes,” in From Learning to Love: Schools, Pastoral Care, and Canon Law 
in the Middle Ages. Essays in Honour of Joseph W. Goering, ed. Tristan Sharp et al. (Toronto: 
2017), 3-28, with references to previous studies. 

16 Again the principal source of evidence is Abelard, Historia Calamitatum, 10.163165, ed. 
Andrée, 35. 

17 See Giraud, Per verba magistri, especially 389—436. 

18  Giraud’s definition of "sentence" is worth repeating here, Cédric Giraud, “Théologie et 
pédagogie au xi1e siècle: les sentences d'Anselme de Laon et de son école dans le manu- 
scrit Paris, BNF, n.a.l. 181,” AHDLMA 79 (2012), 193-287 (at 194): "Les sentences, que l'on 
peut définir en premier lieu comme de courtes explications données par le maître qu'il en 
soit ou non l'auteur, constituent en effet la part la plus libre d'une lectio en sacra pagina. 
Le genre sententiaire se caractérise ainsi par son extréme fluidité aussi bien dans sa 
présentation que dans les attributions parfois multiples dont il fait l'objet. La diversité et 
l'anonymat des collections sententiaires sont d'ailleurs tels que l'historien des pratiques 
scolaires est souvent bien en peine d'en déterminer la place dans la formation théologique 
du temps. La fixation par écrit des verba magistri ne répond donc pas à un processus 
strictement contrólé par le maitre, ce qui laisse libre cours à diverses manipulations com- 
me à l'oubli” 

19 Giraud, Per verba magistri, 498-499. 
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have not been so ready to admit that the biblical commentaries, especially in 
the shape of the Gloss, particularly as it was employed in the hands of its later 
teachers, also played an important role in the formation of scholastic thought 
and of theology as a discipline. A “school” in this sense is to be understood as 
the handing down of teaching from master to student rather than paying alle- 
giance to certain doctrines. 

The anonymity of the commentaries and the variations among them, as 
well as the distance between the written text and oral delivery, contribute to 
the difficulty of reconstructing the precise format of Laon teaching. The sur- 
viving commentaries read more or less like polished treatises, with little on the 
surface to distinguish them from their monastic counterparts. Nevertheless, 
the surviving texts must be seen as the final step in a long process from the 
master’s lecture to the ink on the parchment surface. In order to establish the 
teaching that distinguished the Laon school, the commentaries must be com- 
pared internally to each other, and externally to other literature, both hailing 
from Laon and from elsewhere; and with writings from before, and after. The 
Laon texts, surviving in what appear to be commentaries or glosses on a variety 
of biblical books, must be seen as taking place in the same context as that 
which produced the collections of sentences, namely the record of the memo- 
ry of the masters’ teaching, written clean on the parchment by subsequent 
generations of students and scholars. These texts—and the teaching they 
represent—did not arise in a vacuum: before them stood the Fathers and gen- 
erations of patristic scholarship, and after them came the utilizers of their 
texts. The sources of the Laon commentaries must therefore be established as 
well as the use subsequent masters made of the Laon material in their own 
teaching. This work largely remains to be done. 

In this section I will look at evidence from some of the surviving commen- 
taries or glosses associated with the school of Laon, and the report between 
these and the sentences ascribed to the masters active at the school; finally I 
will consider the role of the unique product that brought the school its true 
claim to fame: the Gloss on the Bible, sometimes referred to as the Glossa 
"ordinaria." 

Preserved in manuscripts associated with Anselm and/or his school are one 
commentary on the Psalms,”° three on the Song of Songs,”! four on the Gospels 


20 The so-called Hymni uocantur singuli, extant in some eleven manuscripts and attributed, 
in Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. lat. 295, to Anselm, there further qual- 
ified as “archdeacon,” a statement whose conformity with the true state of affairs perhaps 
increases the plausibility of the attribution. The commentary is printed in PL 
116: 193D—696A. 

21 The In initüs librorum survives in nine manuscripts, one of which is ascribed to Anselm; 
the single-manuscript Salomon rex spiritu (also attributed to Anselm); and the In hoc 
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of Matthew? one on John,?% and two on the Apocalypse.” These texts are all 
attributed to Anselm in at least one manuscript; many of them are transmitted 
together with other Laon material; the commentaries all share content among 
themselves; and they were all, in various ways, involved in the creation of the 
Glossa "ordinaria" on the Bible? While attributions must be regarded with cir- 
cumspection, taken together these factors make a common origin, or a com- 
mon milieu of origin of these texts, plausible. Despite the efforts of scholars 
over the course of the twentieth century to position these texts in the theologi- 
cal movement of the twelfth century, these texts have never been exhaustively 
studied together, and nothing substantial has been disclosed concerning their 
theological foundations.”6 


libro, also extant in only one manuscript, again associated with Anselm. On these and 
further possible manuscripts, see Rossana E. Guglielmetti, La tradizione manoscritta dei 
commenti latini al Cantico dei Cantici (origini — x11 secolo) (Florence: 2006), 339. 

22 The Dominus ac redemptor noster is preserved in over forty witnesses, two ascribed to 
Anselm (others attribute it to Geoffrey Babion); the Cum post ascensionem, extant in two 
full and three fragmentary manuscripts, one of which, Alencon, Bibliothéque municipale, 
26, was mostly written by Orderic Vitalis who attributed it to Anselm; the Nomen libri 
euangelium, an abbreviation of Paschasius Radbertus on Matthew, surviving in some 
fifteen manuscripts, none of which carries an attribution; the fourth commentary, 
Euangelium grece latine bonum nuntium, is attributed to Anselm in the single surviving 
manuscript. On the Dominus, see Beryl Smalley, "Some Gospel Commentaries of the Early 
Twelfth Century” The Gospels in the Schools c. noo-1280 (London: 1985), 1-36 (at 20); the 
Cum post has been studied by Adrian Ballentyne, “A Reassessment of the Exposition of 
the Gospel According to St Matthew in Manuscript Alençon 26,’ RTAM 56 (1986), 19-57; 
on the Nomen libri, see Heinrich Weisweiler, *Paschasius Radbertus als Vermittler des Ge- 
dankengutes der karolingischen Renaissance in den Matthäuskommentaren des Kreises 
um Anselm von Laon,” Scholastik 35 (1960), 363-402, 503-536 (at 518). 

23 This is the Glosae super Iohannem or Verbum substantiale: see Alexander Andrée, ed., An- 
selmi Laudunensis Glosae super Iohannem, CCCM 267 (Turnhout: 2014). 

24 Deus et dominus pater is extant in three manuscripts, two of which also contains In initiis 
librorum mentioned above, and attributed in two of these to Anselm (printed in PL 
162: 1501-1586); and Johannes apostolus in patmos insula, extant in nine manuscripts, one 
of which is attributed to Anselm. 

25 For an exhaustive study of these texts, with a full list of manuscripts, see my forthcoming 
study, The School of Laon: Cradle of Theology in the Twelfth Century. Pending the appear- 
ance of this, see my preliminary studies of the Matthew commentaries, "Le Pater (Matth. 
6, 9-13 et Luc. 11, 2-4) dans l'exégése de l'école de Laon: La Glossa ordinaria et autres com- 
mentaires,” Le “Notre Père” au x11° siècle. Lectures et usages, ed. Francesco Siri (Turnhout: 
2015), 29-74; and of the Gospel of John and its Gloss, "Anselm of Laon Unveiled: the Glo- 
sae super lohannem and the Origins of the Glossa ordinaria on the Bible,’ Mediaeval Stud- 
ies 73 (2011), 217-260 (at 225-227). 

26 Other than the references mentioned above, for the commentary on the Psalms, see V.LJ. 
Flint, "Some Notes on the Early Twelfth Century Commentaries on the Psalms," RTAM 38 
(1971), 80-88; Teresa Gross-Diaz, The Psalms Commentary of Gilbert of Poitiers: From lectio 
divina to the Lecture Room (Leiden: 1996); A. Hauck, “Der dem Bischof Haimo von 
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To fully understand the teaching emanating from Laon, and thus the rea- 
sons for the fame of Anselm and his school, a more thorough scrutiny of the 
surviving manuscripts than I can offer here is necessary. It should also be noted 
that it will perhaps never be entirely possible to uncover the Laon teachings, 
since much of what was happening at the school was based on the oral teach- 
ing of the masters, of which the extant evidence is but incomplete evidence. 
Selecting a few examples from the available texts issuing from or associated 
with Laon, in the following section I shall nevertheless try to suggest what de- 
fined and characterized the scriptural, and therefore theological teachings of 
Anselm and his school. 


a The Laon Glosses on John 

Judging by evidence gleaned from the glosses and commentaries—texts that 
are to be regarded as representative of the scriptural teaching of the Laon 
masters—the lectures on the sacred page at Laon seem to have consisted in 
the master reviewing the biblical text at hand—for each text was lectured on 
individually, and in a certain order—from beginning to end, dividing the text 
and commenting on it lemma after lemma. Though most of the biblical text 
received commentary, some of it remained unexplained and even unquoted. A 
case in point is provided by the Glosae super Iohannem or Verbum substantiale, 
a continuously-written commentary or gloss which there are good reasons to 
believe represents the clean-written teachings of Anselm of Laon on the Fourth 
Gospel. The master, in this case Anselm, when lecturing on the Gospel, had a 
number of previous commentaries and texts at his disposal, Augustine, Al- 
cuin, Heiric of Auxerre, Bede and Gregory (in descending order of signifi- 
cance), from which he freely gathered and eclectically put together his teaching 


Halbertstadt zugeschriebene Psalmenkommentar, in Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 
vol. 3 (Berlin: 1954), 1043-1047; Arthur Landgraf, “Die Zuweisung eines Psalmenkommen- 
tars an Anselm von Laon,” Biblica 23 (1942), 170-174; Damian Van den Eynde, “Literary 
Note on the Earliest Scholastic Commentarii in Psalmos,’ Franciscan Studies 14 (1954), 
121-154; André Wilmart, “Un commentaire des Psaumes restitué 4 Anselme de Laon,” 
RTAM 8 (1936), 325-344. For the Song of Songs, see Cédric Giraud, “Lectiones magistri An- 
selmi. Les commentaires d'Anselme de Laon sur le Cantique des cantiques,” in The Multi- 
ple Meaning of Scripture. The Role of Exegesis in Early-Christian and Medieval Culture, ed. 
Ineke van ‘t Spijker (Leiden: 2009), 177-201; Jean Leclercq, “Le commentaire du Cantique 
des cantiques attribué à Anselme de Laon,” RTAM 16 (1949), 29-39. For Matthew, see Da- 
mian Van den Eynde, “Autour des ‘Enarrationes in Evangelium S. Matthaei’ attribuées a 
Geoffroi Babion,’ RTAM 26 (1959), 50-84; and the Apocalypse, Guy Lobrichon, “Conserver, 
réformer, transformer le monde: les manipulations de l'Apocalypse au moyen âge central,” 
in The Role of the Book in Medieval Culture, ed. Peter Ganz, vol. 2 (Turnhout: 1986), 75-94. 
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material. The resulting concoction of patristic and Carolingian thought on the 
Fourth Gospel, ground, mixed and seasoned by the twelfth-century master, 
was, at some point, put to parchment, from which someone, presumably a stu- 
dent of the master, working with the aim in sight of preserving the memory of 
his master’s teachings, authorizing them, as it were, for the future, reworked 
them into the margins and between the lines of a specifically-designed copy of 
the Gospel of John. 

For example, expounding the second part of Chapter 2 of the Gospel of 
John, the Glosae super Iohannem quotes the lemma “He went down to Caphar- 
naum, he and his mother, and his brethren,”?’ thus leaving out both the tempo- 
ral signpost "post hoc" from the beginning, and from the end of the verse, *and 
his disciples, and they remained there not many days.’2 This is because the 
interest of the master was to explain first the name of the place, Capharnaum, 
and its allegorical explanation; second, to highlight the potentially contentious 
usage of the word "fratres," explaining that these are not the carnal brothers of 
Christ, the sons of Mary or Joseph, but their more remote relatives, "because 
not only the Blessed Virgin, but also Joseph remained a witness to chastity, im- 
mune to all conjugal acts.”29 The fact that the disciples were also there, and 
that they remained not for many days is passed over in silence. Further ahead 
in the commentary, at John 2:19, after Jesus had poured out the money of the 
changers and overthrown their tables, and spoken his prophetic words to them 
that sold doves, "take these things hence, and make not the house of my Father 
a house of traffic,” the response of the Jews is entirely omitted. Instead the 
commentary resumes with Jesus' reply, of which it quotes only the first three 
words, “Destroy this temple," before launching a commentary on this passage: 
"About what temple he spoke, the evangelist explains after, that is of his body, 
which was destroyed by them through suffering, and raised by himself after 
three days.’3° In the commentary, the literal sense, the plain meaning of the 
passages, is taken for granted and to be understood prima facie. Instead, the 


27  Glosae super Iohannem 11,168 (ed. Andrée, 43): "DESCENDIT CAPHARNAVM IPSE ET MA- 
TER EIVS ET FRATRES EIVS." Unless otherwise stated, all translations from the Latin in 
this essay are my own. 

28 John 2:12: “Post hoc descendit Capharnaum ipse et mater eius, et fratres eius, et discipuli 
eius, et ibi manserunt non multis diebus." 

29  Glosae super Iohannem 11, 171-174 (ed. Andrée, 43-44): "Fratres dicuntur cognati Mariae 
uel Ioseph, non filii Mariae uel Ioseph, quia non solum beata uirgo, sed etiam Ioseph tes- 
tis castitatis illius ab omni actione coniugali immunis permansit." 

30  Glosae super Iohannem 11, 257-260 (ed. Andrée, 47): “SOLVITE TEMPLVM HOC. De quo 
templo diceret, euangelista post aperuit; scilicet de corpore suo, quod ab illis est passione 
solutum, et ab ipso post triduum excitatum." 
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commentator focuses on the allegorical significance of the text, or endeavours 
to explain words or phrases that seem to contain contentious or obscure lan- 
guage. On the whole, of the three established senses of biblical interpretation, 
the allegorical is the predominant in Anselm's exegesis. This is not to say, 
however, that the literal or historical understanding is entirely overlooked in 
favour of the allegorical, but rather that the literal sense is considered self- 
explanatory and to be gleaned from the context. 

The Gloss on this section of the Gospel offers the following commentary: 
the interlinear gloss on “fratres” says: “cognati magis fratres quam discipuli” 
The end of the marginal gloss explicating the lemma “Post haec” has: “Tipice. 
Filius Dei ut humilis descendit Capharnaum, id est in mundum, secundum 
quod habet matrem et fratres,” thus picking up on and compressing the teach- 
ing offered by the Glosae of Anselm. 

On the question of the value of the baptism of John the Baptist, the Glosae 
repeatedly stresses that it is a preparatory baptism, not performed for the for- 
giveness of sins; for instance using the voice of John the Baptist (John 1:26): 


I BAPTIZE IN WATER. Do not think that I am bold because I baptize, be- 
cause I do not baptize for remission but I wash the bodies of the baptized 
in water, and thus I serve the order of my forerunning, because just as I, 
by birth, came before him who was to be born, I also, by baptizing, run 
before him who will baptize. And just as I am made, by preaching, a pre- 
cursor, so I also become a precursor by baptizing through imitation of the 
sacrament, not through the power to forgive sins.?! 


Which is followed by, “I do not baptize to forgive sins, but to manifest him be- 
fore the people of Israel, who baptizing in the Holy Spirit is wholly apt to for- 
give the sins of the whole world"? and, “FOR THAT REASON HAVE I COME 
BAPTIZING IN WATER, I baptize for penance, I planted the use of baptism, in 


31  Glosae super Iohannem 1, 422—429 (ed. Andrée, 22): "EGO BAPTIZO IN AQVA. Ne putetis 
me audacem quod baptizo, quia non baptizo in remissionem sed corpora baptizatorum 
aqua lauo, et sic praecursionis meae ordinem seruo, quia sicut nasciturum nascendo 
praeueni, ita baptizaturum baptizando praecurro. Et sicut praedicando factus sum prae- 
cursor, ita etiam baptizando fio praecursor imitatione sacramenti, non potestate peccata 
dimittendi." 

32  Glosaesuper Iohannem 1, 486-489 (ed. Andrée, 24): “Non baptizo ut peccata tollam, sed ut 
manifestem eum populo Israel, qui in spiritu sancto baptizans ad tollenda peccata totius 
mundi idoneus est." 
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order to, by baptizing, prepare a way for him who will baptize for forgiveness 
[of sins ].33 

The same teaching is echoed in several sentences in the collection known as 
the Liber pancrisis?^ The integrity of Christ's baptism is an Augustinian 
thought, developed during the controversy with the Donatists, and it is found 
represented in two sentences extracted from De baptismo.?5 The two baptisms, 
John's and Christ's, are distinct: only the second will provide the remission of 
sins, since Paul re-baptized those whom John had already baptized, a sign of 
the transitory character of this first baptism.?9 One of the sentences labelled 
“Anselmus,” furthermore, develops the question of the pedagogic value of 
John's baptism and the fundamental difference from the baptism of Christ: 
"The baptism of John was not for the forgiveness of sins, but it was as if a cer- 
tain preparation and instruction, in order for men who were accustomed to 
John’s baptism not to be repelled by the baptism of Christ.”3” The commentary 
and the sentence share the sentiment that John's baptism did not forgive sins 
but was a kind of preparation for Christ's baptism. The latter point is also found 
reinforced in the Glosae, that John came to accustom the unbelieving people to 
Christ and the sacraments: “For from this corporal appearance of the dove, and 
from this corporal instruction of the voice, John contributed much to the 
knowledge of the excellence of the deity, that previously seemed to have been 
entirely ignored.?? Where the commentary raises the question, however, and 
reinforces the difference between John's baptism and that of Christ, the sen- 
tence carries further the theological implications. John was greater than Mo- 
ses, argues Anselm, not because his baptism carried with it the remission of 


33  Glosae super Iohannem 1, 489—491 (ed. Andrée, 24): "PROPTEREA VENI EGO IN AQVA 
BAPTIZANS, in paenitentiam baptizo, usum baptizandi instituo, ut sic baptizando illi 
uiam praeparem, qui baptizet in remissionem." 

34 On the Liber Pancrisis, see Cédric Giraud and Constant J. Mews, “Le Liber pancrisis, un 
florilège des Pères et des maîtres modernes du xi1* siècle, Archivum latinitatis medii aevi 
64 (2006), 145-191. 

35 See Giraud, Per verba magistri, 514, nos. 76 and 77, and the discussion on 274-276. 

36 Acts 19:3-5: "Ille uero ait: ‘In quo ergo baptizati estis? Qui dixerunt: ‘In Iohannis baptis- 
mate’. Dixit autem Paulus: ‘Iohannes baptizauit baptisma paenitentiae populum, dicens, 
in eum qui uenturus esset post ipsum ut crederent, hoc est, in Iesum. His auditis, bapti- 
zati sunt in nomine Domini Iesu.” 

37 Sentence "De baptismo, no. 52, 1-3 (ed. Lottin, Psychologie et morale, 49): "Baptismus Io- 
hannis non erat in remissionem peccatorum, sed erat quasi quedam preparatio et in- 
structio, ut homines consueti capere baptismum Iohannis non abhorrerent baptismum 
Christi." 

38  Glosae super Iohannem 1, 481-484 (ed. Andrée, 24): “Ex illo enim corporali uisu columbae, 
et ex illo corporali auditu uocis, multum Iohannes profecit in cognoscenda excellentia 
deitatis, ut prius quasi omnino ignorasse uideretur." 
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sins, but because it signified the baptism of Christ, in which was remission of 
sins. Therefore, its nature is nevertheless binding: “It is to be known, however, 
that whosoever did not receive the baptism of John were transgressors. For 
John was greater than Moses, whose precepts no one dared to transgress."59 
Thus Christ’s baptism is more efficacious than all fasting and every good 
work. But what of the question of whether those who were baptized by John 
needed to be re-baptized by Christ? The Glosae raises the question, again in the 
voice of the Baptist (or is it perhaps the Master?): “He teaches me that whether 
present on earth or with his body absent in heaven, the Lord would preserve for 
himself the power of baptism and not give it over to anyone of his servants, lest 
Peter or Paul would say ‘my baptism’ as they say ‘my Gospel, but only the min- 
istry is given to the servants."? Therefore, Paul orders those whom John had 
baptized to be baptized again, “because John baptized them, not Christ.” Those 
who Judas baptized, however, needed not be re-baptized, since it was not Ju- 
das, but Christ who baptized them.*! Though the ministers may be many, there 
is but one baptism. Again, in the quoted sentence, Anselm brings the question 
to the level of practical theology, pointing out that there are two things in bap- 
tism: the sacramentum aque and the res sacramenti, the pouring of water and 
the realization of the sacrament, that is the forgiveness of sins.*? Both must be 
there for the baptism to be valid. “If the Holy Spirit came upon those who were 
baptized by John, there was no reason for them to be baptized again.”43 
Though the language is slightly at variance,*^ there is doctrinal consistency in 
the report between the commentary (oral teaching, lectio) and the discussion 


39 Sentence "De baptismo,’ no. 52, 8-10 (ed. Lottin, Psychologie et morale, 49): "Sciendum est 
autem quod quicumque Iohannis baptismum non receperunt, transgressores fuerunt. 
Erat enim Iohannes maior Moyse, cuius precepta nullus transgredi presumebat.” 

40  Glosae super Iohannem 1, 526-531 (ed. Andrée, 26): "Hoc docuit me quod siue praesens 
Dominus in terra siue absens corpore in caelo baptismi potestatem sibi esset retenturus, 
non eam uice sua alicui seruorum donaturus, ne Paulus uel Petrus dicat 'baptismus meus' 
sicit dicit euangelium meum; sed solum ministerium seruis conceditur" 

41 Glosae super Iohannem 1, 532—535 (ed. Andrée, 26): "Quos Iohannes baptizauit iussi sunt 
a Paulo baptizari, quia hos Iohannes non Christus baptizauit. Quos Iudas baptizauit non 
sunt rebaptizati, quia non Iudas sed Christus illos baptizauit." 

42 Sentence "De baptismo, no. 52, 18-28 (ed. Lottin, Psychologie et morale, 49): "Quaeritur 
autem si illi qui baptizati fuerunt baptismo Iohannis, iterum indiguerunt alio baptismate 
... Et potest esse, quod aliquis quam cito lauatur, non habet rem sacramenti, et postea 
quam cito credit, habet illam rem, nec iterum recipiet aquam." 

43 Sentence "De baptismo,” no. 52, 29-30 (ed. Lottin, Psychologie et morale, 49): "Si ergo illis, 
qui Iohannis baptismo baptizati fierunt, superuenit Spiritus Sanctus, non fuit opus ut 
iterum baptizarentur” 

44 It should be mentioned that the Glosae, and other lectiones from Laon, always build on 
previous exegesis, therefore shaping the language after the sources employed. The views 
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of the question and determination in the sentences (collatio). It seems indeed 
that the ideas launched in the former, invariably phrased in shorter, weightier 
sentences, less debating questions than raising them, are picked up and devel- 
oped further in the sentences.^* The result is a thorough review of the Gospel at 
its various hermeneutic levels, focusing on subjects of relevance for the master’s 
lecture. Thus in the commentaries, and by extension the lectures they build on, 
issues of doctrine were encountered and approached, and theology created, asit 
were, ambulando. 

The biblical Gloss saw its origin in Laon. It was the ultimate tool issuing 
from the Laon masters' teaching. It was a two-faced creature: it both issued 
from teaching and was intended to be used in teaching. There is clear evidence 
of this from the Gloss on the Gospel of John. This rather stable part of the Gloss 
was compiled primarily from the Glosae super Iohannem, Anselm's commen- 
tary on John, alongside other sources such as John Scottus Eriugena's rare com- 
mentary on John, but it rearranges the Glosae and rewrites it to suit the format 
of the glossed page. The relationship of the the two texts, the Glosae and the 
Gloss, clarifies the working methods of the school of Laon and how at least this 
part of the Gloss was created.^? The compiler of the Gloss mainly digested— 
but sometimes expanded—the commentary found in the Glosae, itself a clean 


on John’s baptism versus that of Christ, for example, were gathered from Augustine's Trac- 
tatus in euangelium Iohannis and Alcuin's digest thereof (which includes also opinions 
from Bede and Gregory the Great): for precise references, see the edited text in Glosae 
super Iohannem, ed. Andrée, 22-26. 

45  Asimilar view of John’s baptism as found in the Liber pancrisis and Laon commentaries is 
also present in a recently-discovered sentence collection with links to the school of Laon. 
See Giraud, “Théologie et pédagogie au x11° siècle, 261-262: “114. Queritur de his qui bap- 
tizati sunt a Johanne et in fide Christi manserunt, quare quidam eorum iterum baptizati 
fuerint, alii non. Si enim sacramentum erat in Johannis baptismate, quare reiteratum est 
in quibusdam. Quod si sacramentum non erat, quare non omnes iterum baptizari opor- 
tuit. Ad quod sciendum quia licet baptismus Johannis tantummodo catecuminos faceret, 
idest instructos et preparatos ad suscipiendum baptisma Christi, potuit tamen in quibus- 
dam haberi pro sacramento aque, in quibusdam vero nequaquam et hoc pro diversitate 
accipientium. Quidam enim plus presumebant de Johanne et putabant ejus baptisma 
sufficere ad salutem. Illos ergo oportuit iterum baptizari baptismo Christi ut stulta pre- 
sumptio aufferretur (sic). Aliis vero qui sane credebant, intinctio Johannis potuit haberi 
pro sacramento aque et suffecit eis postea tantum baptizari in Spiritu Sancto. Nec absur- 
dum si dicantur diversis temporibus accepisse sacramentum aque et Spiritum Sanctum, 
sicut in ipsis apostolis baptisma Johannis vel ablutio pedum in cena habetur pro sacra- 
mento aque, qui postea acceperunt Spiritum Sanctum, unde Christus ad eos ait: vos 
autem baptizabimini in Spiritu Sancto non post multos hos dies.’ 

46 This was the conclusion of Beryl Smalley. See, for example, Study of the Bible, 46-66. 

47 Foran in-depth analysis of the relationship of the Glosae and the Gloss, see Andrée, “An- 
selm of Laon Unveiled,” 234-245. 
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writ of the master’s lecture courses on the Fourth Gospel. For example, the 
Gloss rewrites the passage from the Glosae on John 1:26 quoted above in the 
following way: “Let it not be believed that I act of boldness because I wash bod- 
ies in water: I do not take away sins, just as by being born and by preaching I am 
a precursor, so I am by baptizing, but he who stands in the middle of you takes 
away sins.’*8 Which is almost a word-for-word review of the previous passage. 
Other glosses testify to the same state of affairs: the John Gloss is firmly based 
on the Glosae super Iohannem, itself a witness to Anselm’s teaching.^? 


b The Laon Glosses on Matthew 
The evolution of the John Gloss is reasonably easy to follow. The same is not 
the case with the Gloss on the Gospel of Matthew. Whereas the John Gloss, al- 
though extant in well over two hundred manuscripts, a good hundred of which 
date from the twelfth century, presents a fairly stable text, the Matthew Gloss 
survives in a bewildering number of versions, at least until the text begins to 
stabilize some time in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. Leaving 
aside the prefaces, among which the greatest differences are expected to be 
found, a preliminary analysis of ten twelfth-century manuscripts may single 
out, very roughly, two broad categories of text of parallel existence: one is rep- 
resented by two manuscripts from around the mid-century that display ap- 
proximately the same set of glosses, and rather consistently so;°° the other 
group is much more varied, each manuscript displaying individual traits in 
comparison with the others.5l 

Despite this ostensible variety, at the core of the Matthew Gloss stands some 
three or four twelfth-century commentary texts used to supply the contents of 
the glosses at various stages of compilation. These commentaries, each with 


48 Cambridge, Trinity College, B.1.36, fol. 7r, marginal gloss on lemma “Ego baptizo in aqua": 
“Non putetur quod ago audatie quia corpora abluo aqua, non auffero peccata ut sicut 
nascendo et predicando precursor sum, sic et baptizando, sed iste medius inter uos est 
qui peccata tollit” 

49 Andrée, “Anselm of Laon Unveiled,” 234-245. 

50 This group, in my preliminary analysis, is represented by the manuscripts Montpellier, 
Bibliothèque de l'école de médecine, H 155, Paris, 140-1150, and Troyes, Médiathèque du 
Grand Troyes, 1040, Laon or Champagne, 1140-1150. 

51 The manuscripts of the second, more varied group, are Grenoble, Bibliothèque munici- 
pale, 37, Grande- Chartreuse, c. 1150; Laon, Bibliothèque municipale, 73, Laon, before 1140; 
Laon, Bibliothéque municipale, 74, Laon, before 1140; Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, 113, 
Laon, before 1140; Rouen, Bibliothéque municipale, 88, Laon, before 1140; Tours, Biblio- 
thèque municipale, 117, Chartres, 140-1145; Valenciennes, Bibliothèque municipale, 73, 
Saint-Amand, 140-150; Valenciennes, Bibliothéque municipale, 75, Saint-Amand, 
1140-1150. 
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more or less strong ties to Laon, all depend in different ways on previous texts, 
such as the Expositio in Matheo of Paschasius Radbertus and the Commentari- 
us in Matthaeum of Rabanus Maurus.?? Though the close comparison between 
these texts and the Gloss still remains to be performed in the same way as has 
been completed for the Glosae and the John Gloss, it is already apparent that 
two of them, the so-called Cum post ascensionem and the Nomen libri euange- 
lium were both involved in the compilation of the Gloss on Matthew, probably 
at different stages of development: Cum post appears to have been used earlier 
to provide a core of material that, in some way or another, may be found in 
most manuscripts, even the earlier and more disparate ones; for the later ver- 
sion, the Nomen libri was definitely used to flesh out this core, supplying mate- 
rial that was copied verbatim between the lines and in the margins of the 
biblical text.53 As I will show, it was this later version that was used by Peter 
Comestor and the Paris masters when they lectured on the Bible later in the 
century. Collation of Cum post and Nomen libri shows, furthermore, a more 
than fortuitous relationship between the two: they share many wordings and 
even more content. Perhaps an intermediary must be proposed. The place of a 
third commentary, the Dominus ac redemptor, in the development of the Gloss 
is more uncertain; contrary to Van den Eynde, this text seems to have been com- 
piled using the Cum post rather than the Gloss as one of its sources, and thus 
falls outside our present investigation. Dominus ac redemptor was also regard- 
ed by the later masters, and by Comestor in particular, as a free-standing com- 
mentary unrelated to the Gloss. The expansion of the Dominus extant in Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 2491, Euangelium grece, has therefore no 
bearing on the Gloss. 

Even though the question of the Laon Matthew commentaries still needs to 
be settled, some evidence may nevertheless be gleaned with regard to the 
shaping of theological discussion issuing from them and, in extension, from 
the Gloss. A theological question debated in the schools and related to that 
from John's Gospel that was previously discussed, on the value of the baptism 
of John, was if and why it was necessary for Christ to be baptized by John. 
Though the question is not found directly treated in any of the collections of 
sentences hailing from the school of Laon, the commentaries on Matthew as- 
sociated with the school bring it up, and it occurs in the Gloss. Beginning with 


52 Paschasius Radbertus, Expositio in Matheo, ed. Beda Paulus, CCCM 56A and B (Turnhout: 
1984); Rabanus Maurus, Commentarius in Matthaeum, ed. Bengt Lófstedt, CCCM 174 and 
174A (Turnhout: 2001). 

53 | See Andrée, "Le Pater," 48-49, 61-65 and 70-74. 
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the latter, the Matthew Gloss presents the following succinct definition of why 
Christ wanted to be baptized by John before himself beginning to baptize: 


JESUS CAME. For these reasons: in order to sanction John's baptism and, 
because he was a man, to discharge all justice and the humility of the law, 
and, sanctifying the waters, in order to show, by the dove, the coming of 
the Holy Spirit in the washing. He also came not by necessity of cleansing 
but in order that no saint ever would judge the grace of baptism to be 
superfluous.** 


This is, in fact, an abbreviation of a much longer passage in Cum post ascensio- 
nem, where the commentator, after having stated the importance of the matu- 
rity of age of the one receiving baptism,” refers to a threefold cause for Christ's 
baptism taken from Hilary of Poitiers: 


First, because he was born a man and wanted to fulfill all justice and hu- 
mility of the law; second, in order to confirm John’s baptism and to add, 
which is less, the remission of sins; third, in order to, by the descent of the 
dove sanctifying the waters of the Jordan, show that the Holy Spirit de- 
scends over all believers in the washing. Therefore, Jesus did not come by 
necessity of cleansing but in order to show that the grace of baptism was 
not superfluous.56 


54 Montpellier H155, fol. nv: "Venit Iesus. His de causis: ut baptisma Iohannis comprobaret 
et, quia homo erat, omnem iusticiam et legis humilitatem impleret, et ut aquas sanctifi- 
cans per columbam in lauacro aduentum spiritus sancti ostenderet. Venit etiam non ab- 
lutionis necessitate sed ut nemo qua<ntu>mlibet sanctus baptismi gratiam iudicaret 
superfluam." 

55 Alençon 26, fol. 104vb: "Tunc uenit Iesus a Galilea in Iordanen ad Iohannem ut baptizare- 
turab eo. Tunc scilicet quando Iohannes baptizabat, et tunc cum ipse Christus iam trigin- 
ta annorum erat, uenit ut baptizaretur. Et qui latuerat diu modo manifestaretur. In quo 
ostendens nullum uel sacerdotem uel predicatorem debere institui nisi sit uirilis etatis, 
sicut Ioseph tricenarius regimen egipti suscepit, Dauid regnum ea etate inchoauit et Eze- 
chiel prophetiam meruit." 

56 Alençon 26, fols. 104vb-105ra: "Triplici causa dicit Hylarius Christum accepisse baptis- 
mum: Primo quia ut homo natus erat et omnem iusticiam et humilitatem legis implere 
uolebat; secundo ut baptismate suo Iohannis baptisma confirmaret et, quod minus erat, 
adderet remittendo peccata; tercio ut Iordanis aquas per descensionem columbe sancti- 
ficans monstraret in lauacro omnium credentium superuenire spiritum sanctum. Venit 
ergo Iesus non necessitate ablutionis sed ut ostenderet baptismi gratiam non esse 
superfluam." 
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Both language and content are very close.5” It seems safe to assume that the 
Gloss borrowed this comment from Cum post.58 The Nomen libri does not com- 
ment on the passage, though the Dominus ac redemptor repeats the themes 
displayed by Cum post ascensionem, but restates them in yet more precise 
language;?? the dependence of the former on the latter seems clear. 

The fourth reason for Christ being baptized by John, that through the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, the waters are hallowed for the remission of sins, is found 
articulated at the end of a sentence in the Liber pancrisis bearing Anselm's 
name: ^Note that God sanctified this element, namely water, from the begin- 
ning of the world, which he later consecrated in remission of sins through the 
body of his Son."60 

It would, of course, be delightful to be able to prove a similar relationship 
between the Gloss on Matthew and one of these commentaries, as in the case 


57 There is no question that the Gloss went to the digest provided by Cum post rather than to 
the original; the latter reads (Hilary of Poitiers, Commentarius in Matthaeum 2, 4, Sources 
chrétiennes 254, 108): "Erat in Iesu Christo homo totus atque ideo in famulatum Spiritus 
corpus adsumptum omne in se sacramentum nostrae salutis expleuit. Ad Ioannem igitur 
uenit ex muliere natus, constitutus sub lege et per Verbum caro factus. Ipse quidem lau- 
acri egens non erat, quia de eo dictum est: Peccatum non fecit; et ubi peccatum non est, 
remissio quoque eius est otiosa. Sed adsumptum ab eo creationis nostrae fuerat et corpus 
et nomen, atque ita non ille necessitatem habuit abluendi, sed per illum in aquis ablutio- 
nis nostrae erat sanctificanda purgatio. Denique et a Ioanne baptizari prohibetur ut Deus 
et ita in se fieri oportere ut homo edocet. Erat enim per eum omnis implenda iustitia per 
quem solum lex poterat impleri. Atque ita et prophetae testimonio lauacro non eget et 
exempli sui auctoritate humanae salutis sacramenta consummat hominem et adsump- 
tione sanctificans et lauacro." 

58 The Cum post continues (Alençon 26, fol. 104vb-105ra): “In quo etiam baptismo sua mors 
et ascensio et spiritus sancti datio rememoratur, si trina immersio et eleuatio et ignis ac- 
censio ceteraque sacramenta que ibi nunc fiunt diligenter considerentur. Cumque Iesus 
sui presencia posset efficere, ut et peccata remitterentur et spiritus sanctus daretur in Io- 
hannis baptismate, et hoc descensu columbe uel quouis signo posset hominibus euident- 
er innotescere, ipse idem in propria persona uoluit baptizari, ne quilibet potentissimus 
contempneret hoc, id est suscipere a quocumque sacerdote inferiori, sed potius ut tanti 
sacramenti gratiam reciperet toto corde et corpore sese humiliaret." 

59 PL 162:1267A-B: "Plures causae sunt quare Christus ad baptismum accessit. Primo, ut ex- 
emplo nos invitaret ne aliquis forte ab inferiori baptizari, vel in conspectu hominum de- 
nudari erubesceret, et ita perfectionem totius justitiae, scilicet baptismum, devitaret. 
Secundo, ut baptismate suo baptismum Joannis confirmaret. Tertio, ut aquas confirmaret, 
et quod minus erat in baptismate Joannis, efficaciam abluendi peccata eis daret. Quarto, 
ut operationem Trinitatis per descensum columbae, per vocem Patris, per praesentiam 
sui, et caetera mysteria baptismatis declararet." 

60 Sentence “De baptismo, no. 35, 14-16 (ed. Lottin, Psychologie et morale, 35) “Nota Deum 
illud elementum, scilicet aquam, a principio mundi sanctificasse, quod in remissionem 
peccatorum per sui filii corpus postea consecrauit." 
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of the John Gloss and the Glosae. At the present stage of research, however, this 
is unfortunately not possible, primarily because it is so difficult to determine 
exactly what the Matthew Gloss consisted of in the first half of the twelfth 
century. À few things remain certain: (parts of) the Gloss was created at Laon, 
where they had been compiled using previous commentaries, some of which 
directly originated in the masters’ lectures. The parts of the Gloss coming from 
Laon must thus be seen as the authorized teaching of the Laon masters put 
together in a particular format. Like the collections of sentences, the Gloss 
stands at the end of a Laon teaching tradition: it is the product of the work of 
the masters and students active at Laon in the first half of the twelfth century. 
Moving backwards in time we see that, preceding the Gloss on a number of 
biblical books there were commentaries, some of them with Laon connec- 
tions, upon which in many cases the Gloss builds; preceding these commentar- 
ies must have been the masters’ lectures. 

Again, we have seen on the one hand the close affinity between the com- 
mentaries issuing from Anselm’s teaching and the sentences bearing his name, 
and on the other between the commentaries and the Gloss. These rapports 
bear witness to a veritable cluster of Laonnoise teaching: lectiones, quaestiones, 
collationes, sententiae, and glosses. My next task will be to outline how this 
tradition was carried forward and developed in the cathedral school of Paris. 


III The School of Paris 


Several schools operated in Paris in the twelfth century, competing to a certain 
degree for the attention of students and masters: the schools of the Abbey of 
Saint-Victor and the Abbey of Sainte-Geneviève on the Left Bank are, together 
with the cathedral school on the Île-de-la-Cité and the school situated on the 
Petit-Pont, the most well-known.®! The major monastic foundations, both 


61 Judging by Abelard’s account in his autobiographical Historia calamitatum, rivalry existed 
between the schools of Sainte-Geneviéve and those of the cathedral close on the city is- 
land (e.g. 8.113-121, ed. Andrée, 32-33). This is also suggested by the alternative to Peter 
Lombard's Sentences offered by Robert of Melun, who taught dialectic (c. 1120-1145) and 
theology at Paris (c. 1145-1160) synthesizing the work of his own masters, Peter Abelard 
and Hugh of Saint-Victor, whom he had heard teaching in person. Though apparently 
teaching on the Mont, he sided with the Victorines on a number of important questions. 
See David Luscombe, The School of Peter Abelard (Cambridge: 1969), 281-298; and R.-M. 
Martin, Oeuvres des Robert de Melun, 1-111 (Paris: 1932-1952); see also Constant J. Mews, 
"Between the Schools of Abelard and Saint-Victor in the Mid Twelfth Century: The 
Witness of Robert of Melun" in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et rayonnement du 
moyen âge à l'époque moderne. Colloque international du C.N.R.s. pour le neuvième 
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inside and outside the city walls, probably also operated schools, though they 
have left scarce traces of their teaching. Of these schools, the Abbey of Saint- 
Victor has doubtless received the bulk of scholarly attention.6* Numerous 
studies and editions have been, and still continue to be devoted to the teach- 
ings of the school and its three major twelfth-century protagonists: Hugh, 
Andrew and Richard.65 This focus of research, conducted on a rather easily- 
definable corpus of texts and authors, has almost eclipsed the other contempo- 
rary Parisian schools, particularly that of the cathedral,9* from which a wealth 
of manuscript material still survives awaiting critical study: these lecture notes, 
which are mainly glosses on biblical books—both anonymously transmitted as 
well as attributed (mostly to Comestor and Langton)$5—testify to the dynamic 
environment that the classrooms of the cathedral school offered.96 


centenaire de la fondation (108-2008) tenu au Collège des Bernardins à Paris les 24-27 sep- 
tembre 2008 (Turnhout: 2010), 121-138. 

62 Second to Saint-Victor to attract the attention of scholars has been the school of the Ab- 
bey of Sainte-Geneviéve, where Peter Abelard and Robert of Melun taught, and John of 
Salisbury heard their lectures on logic. Robert of Melun also taught theology, as evidenced 
by his Quaestiones in diuinam paginam, but his approach was more Abelardian than La- 
onnoise and will therefore not be considered in this study. Artur Landgraf, Introduction a 
l'histoire de la littérature théologique de la scolastique naissante (Montréal-Paris: 1973), 89, 
calls Robert “le successeur d’Abélard.” 

63 This is not the place to provide a full bibliography of Victorine studies: the reader is in- 
stead referred to Dominique Poirel’s study found elsewhere in this volume. A comprehen- 
sive introduction to the Victorine approach to reading is provided by Franklin Harkins, 
Reading and the Work of Restoration: History and Scripture in the Theology of Hugh of St 
Victor (Toronto: 2009). 

64 Ignatius Brady, “Peter Manducator and the Oral Teachings of Peter Lombard,’ Antonia- 
num 41 (1966), 454-490 (at 456-457): “We know precious little indeed of the schools sur- 
rounding the cathedral of Paris in this period. Yet have we not perhaps neglected or 
misinterpreted some contemporary witnesses to the ferment of those schools even before 
Lombard’s election as Bishop of Paris (1159) and his death the following year? John of 
Cornwall speaks not only of Lombard’s disputations, but also of the lessons and disputa- 
tions (which John attended) and the consequent scripta (which he had not seen) of Rob- 
ert of Melun and Maurice de Sully, in which they opposed certain doctrines of Master 
Peter.” 

65 Some of these manuscripts have been listed and partially described by Rainer Berndt, 
“Etienne Langton et les victorins ou l'embarras des lacunes," in Etienne Langton: théolo- 
gien, bibliste, prédicateur, ed. Louis-Jacques Bataillon, Nicole Bériou, Gilbert Dahan, Ric- 
cardo Quinto (Turnhout: 2010), 125-163. Berndt’s descriptions must be used with caution, 
however, since many texts contained in these manuscripts are rather indiscriminately 
attributed to Langton when they in fact are Comestor’s or issued from other, anonymous, 
masters. 

66  Inthese manuscripts are found lectures on both the Old and New Testaments: the Penta- 
teuch, the Minor and Major Prophets, the Sapiential books, the Song of Songs, the Gos- 
pels, the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. A few examples are, Paris, Bibliothèque de 
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In the previous section, we have seen how the evidence from the lectures of 
the Laon masters survived as commentaries, glosses and sentences, widely dif- 
fused yet not uniformly transmitted. An enduring monument to the teaching 
of the Laon masters, however, that was perpetuated for posterity is found in 
the biblical Gloss, whose manuscripts are still extant in the thousands spread 
through all parts of medieval Europe and in all contexts—schools and cloisters 
alike. Compiled to preserve the teaching of the Laon masters, it was in Paris, in 
the hands of the masters teaching there, that this tool for theological teaching 
was used and developed to its full potential.57 This has been brought out by 
Mark Clark in his monograph, The Making of the Historia scholastica, 150- 
1200,88 in which he shows that the Historia, Peter Comestor's famous compen- 
dium of salvation history, was itself a product of lectures by Comestor, his 
studentStephen Langton and other masters. Clark clearly shows that Comestor 
and Langton took the Gloss, as it developed in Paris, as the basis for their own 
lectures, Comestor on the four Gospels, and Langton on the Historia itself and 
in his lectures on the Old Testament.9? In fact, building firmly on the Laon tradi- 
tion, primarily in their use of the Gloss, the biblical teachings of Lombard, 
Comestorand Langton form, in the words of Mark Clark, "a veritableand continu- 
ous ‘School of Paris"? a notion to be taken both in its physical and intellectual 


l'Arsenal, 64 and 87; Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, 175 and 177; Paris, Bibliothéque natio- 
nale de France, lat. 14414, 14434, and 14435, all at one point housed in the library of Saint- 
Victor. Contrary to the opinion of some scholars, who have wished to see in the Victorines 
not only a school of lasting importance, but also a scriptorium of a certain magnitude, 
none of these manuscripts, all furnished with the ex-libris of Saint-Victor and its damning 
anathema, were written at the Abbey, but entered its library by way of donation, probably 
by masters and students who retired there after studies or a career in the schools. 

67 Some scholars have observed the use the Paris masters made of the Gloss for their own 
lectures. See notably Gilbert Dahan: “Au cours du x11° siècle, la Glossa élaborée d'abord à 
Laon [...] diffusée largement par les écoles parisiennes, devient l'instrument de travail de 
base pour l'étude des textes bibliques” (Gilbert Dahan, “Les commentaires bibliques 
d'Étienne Langton: Exégèse et herméneutique” in Étienne Langton, 201-239 [at 215]). 
Their common mistake, however, is that they always associate the Gloss with “exegesis” 
rather than with theology, which is nothing but the return of the Grabmann distinction. 
As we shall see below, the biblical texts were not studied for their own sake, and there is 
nothing called exegesis in the Middle Ages. 

68  Mark)J. Clark, The Making of the Historia scholastica, 150-1200, Studies and Texts 198; Me- 
diaeval Law and Theology 7 (Toronto: 2015). 

69 See Mark J. Clark, “Peter Comestor's Historia Genesis and the Biblical Gloss,” Medioevo. 
Rivista di Storia della Filosofia Medievale 39 (2014), 135-172. 

70 Mark]. Clark, "The Biblical Gloss, the Search for Peter Lombard's Glossed Bible, and the 
School of Paris,” Mediaeval Studies 76 (2014), 57-113 (at 59). 
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sense, but even more importantly in the sense of a common teaching tradition. 
It is to this school that I now turn. 

The twelfth-century cathedral school of Paris was not attached to the Notre- 
Dame that now graces the city island, but to a smaller church, St Mary’s, lo- 
cated behind the ancient cathedral of Merovingian date dedicated to St 
Etienne, whose massive, dilapidated hulk must still, in the early twelfth cen- 
tury, have dominated the Parisian cityscape;”! eventually, it was demolished to 
make room for the new cathedral, begun by bishop Maurice de Sully in 1163, 
but which was not completed until around 1245. In the cloister of old St Mary’s 
William of Champeaux and Peter Abelard taught in the early years of the 
noos,”? followed by a series of more or less anonymous masters,” until, in the 
late 1130s, Peter Lombard entered the scene.” A native of Novara, Lombardy, 
and rising surprisingly among the still-tribal clergy of twelfth-century Paris, fi- 
nally to be elected its bishop, Peter Lombard initiated a course of biblical 
teaching that was to define the theological landscape in medieval Europe for 
centuries to come. Known primarily through his Four Books of Sentences, a 


71 The best description of twelfth-century Paris remains Robert-Henri Bautier, “Paris au 
temps d’Abélard,’ Abélard et son temps. Actes du colloque international organisé à l'occasion 
du 9° centenaire de la naissance de Pierre Abélard (14-19 mai 1979), ed. Jean Jolivet (Paris: 
1981), 21-77. 

72 Though William of Champeaux is mostly known for his teaching of rhetoric and dialec- 
tics, he also taught theology, which is evidenced by the many sentences carrying his name 
preserved in the Laon collections: see, for example, the overview of the contents of the 
Liber pancrisis provided by Giraud, Per verba magistri, 503-551. Peter Abelard was fore- 
most a dialectician but, following his sojourn at Laon, also, for a few years, taught theol- 
ogy at Paris. In his own words, this teaching consisted primarily of lectures on the prophet 
Ezekiel: see Historia calamitatum, 14.217—222, ed. Andrée, 37-38. 

73 Therole played by Gilbert of Poitiers in this story still remains to be determined. Either he 
used the Gloss for his lectures on the Psalms and Pauline Epistles, known by later scholars 
as the Media glosatura to contrast it with Anselm’s previous Parua glosatura and Lom- 
bard’s Magna glosatura (this is the conventional wisdom); or he was instrumental in 
putting together what we know as the Gloss on these biblical books, using his own com- 
mentary as a primary source (this is the scenario suggested by Theresa Gross-Diaz in her 
study, The Psalms Commentary of Gilbert of Poitiers: From lectio divina to the Lecture Room 
[Leiden: 1996]). Though an accessus to the Apocalypse is attributed to Gilbert, we do not 
know if he lectured on other books of the Bible as well. It is clear, however, that Lombard, 
alongside the Gloss, made use of Gilbert's glosaturae on these two biblical books. 

74 For the dates of Lombard's arrival in Paris and his teaching career, the best account re- 
mains that of Ignatius Brady's Prolegomena to his edition of the Sentences: Magistri Petri 
Lombardi Parisiensis Episcopi Sententiae in Iv libris distinctae, 2 vols., Spicilegium Bo- 
naventurianum 4-5 (Grottaferrata: 1971-1981), 1:8*—129*, 2:7*-52*; see also the recent 
summary by Matthew Doyle, Peter Lombard and His Students (Toronto: 2016), 34-51. 
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casebook for theological debate,” Lombard’s chief task as master of the cathe- 
dral school would have been to lecture on the Bible. Though his commentaries 
on the Psalms and the Pauline Epistles, collectively known as the Magna glosa- 
tura on these biblical books, are known to scholars, the common opinion has 
always been that he must have lectured on other parts of the Bible as well. In 
fact, the conclusions reached by Beryl Smalley and Ignatius Brady, the two 
scholars who more than others addressed this question, were that Lombard 
indeed lectured on other parts of the Bible but that," following a test of au- 
thenticity devised by Smalley,”’ these lectures have been irretrievably lost.78 
In a recent study, Mark Clark has shown beyond doubt that though Smalley 
and Brady were right to assume that Lombard lectured on large parts of Scrip- 
ture, they were wrong in concluding that this work was lost. In fact, not only 
traces but substantial parts of Lombard’s biblical lectures may be found in the 
work of his students and intellectual heirs, Peter Comestor and Stephen Lang- 
ton.” But there is more: it seems indeed possible to recover Lombard’s very 
lectures themselves, in manuscripts that have always been in plain sight, a re- 
markable discovery that Clark has recently accounted for.®° Building on the 
Gloss and continued and developed in the works of Comestor and Langton, 
these lectures were the foundations for the theological School of Paris in the 
twelfth century and beyond. In the following section, I will take a closer look at 


75 This is Giulio Silano's description. See the introduction to Peter Lombard: The Sentences. 
Book 1: The Mystery of the Trinity, Mediaeval Sources in Translation 42 (Toronto: 2007), 
XIX-XXVI. 

76 | Among the evidence induced to affirm this assertion, Smalley and Brady counted refer- 
ences to the opinions of a "magister" too well known to be named in the extant Gospel 
lectures of Peter Comestor. See Brady, Sententiae 219*-21*, and Beryl Smalley, “Gospel 
Commentaries,’ 7-9. We will have reason to return to this issue presently. 

77 Based on the known works of Lombard, i.e. the Psalms and Pauline Epistles glosses, 
whose prologues do not open with a quotation from another part of Scripture, this test 
involved discarding all texts beginning with such a quotation as not issuing from the Lom- 
bard. Beryl Smalley, “Peter Comestor on the Gospels and His Sources," The Gospels in the 
Schools c. 100-1280 (London: 1985), 63. Seeing that the written, “published” glosses are of 
an entirely different kind than the notes from the oral lectures would be, Smalley's au- 
thenticity test is not only circular but remarkably void of imagination: could not a medi- 
eval scholar change his approach to how he commented on the Bible? 

78 Having pored over innumerable manuscripts, Brady was close to revealing the truth but, 
unfortunately, let himself be deceived by Smalley's authenticity test: Brady, Sententiae, 
22*—38*. 

79 See Clark, "The Biblical Gloss." 

80 Mark J. Clark, “Peter Lombard, Stephen Langton, and the School of Paris: The Making of 
the Twelfth-Century Scholastic Biblical Tradition,” Traditio 72 (2017), 171-274. 
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the biblical teachings of this school, its major contributors, and what consti- 
tuted its principal characteristics. 

It should be noted that these are but preliminary findings, relating to the 
Lombard, Comestor and, in a limited degree, to Stephen Langton. This mate- 
rial has only recently been recovered and, if properly studied, promises to cast 
an entirely new light on the biblical teaching pursued in the Parisian cathedral 
school. Grounded in the Laon heritage, these lectures, together with those of 
Peter Comestor and Stephen Langton, make explicit a School of Paris, contin- 
ued by Hugh of Saint-Cher and others, of far greater consequence than schol- 
ars have previously believed. It remains to investigate, in the light of this 
scenario but beyond the scope of this essay, the contributions of the other 
masters of theology in the cathedral school at Paris, primarily Peter of Poitiers, 
who wrote a continuation of the Historia scholastica,*! and Peter the Chanter, 
together with Lombard and Comestor, and in the company of Stephen Lang- 
ton, the four "pierres," the solid stones, to borrow a metaphor from Astrik 
Gabriel,82 with which the house of theology was built in the twelfth century.®? 


a Peter Lombard and the Laon Heritage 
In their effort to try to organize the massive biblical corpus of Stephen Lang- 
ton, Beryl Smalley and George Lacombe divided what they perceived as his 


81 The Historia Actus apostolorum, printed in PL 198: 1645-1722. 

82 Astrik Gabriel, "The Cathedral Schools of Notre-Dame and the Beginning of the Univer- 
sity of Paris,’ Garlandia: Studies in the History of the Mediaeval University (Notre Dame, 
IN: 1969), 39—64 (at 58). 

83 Over the course of the twelfth century the school of Saint-Victor developed a distinct ap- 
proach to the sacra pagina and to the teaching of theology. Harmonious with the Victo- 
rine vocation at large of bridging monastic discipline with “secular” scholarly pursuit, the 
theological work issuing from the school is characterized by close attention to the literal 
meaning of the biblical texts, from which theological extrapolations were made. Though 
profoundly biblical, the school of Saint-Victor seems to have deliberately chosen to re- 
main outside the Laon tradition. Hugh's insistence on the foundational importance for 
students of Scripture to have firm grasp of the literal sense of the sacred text was trans- 
planted to and brought to its full realization, as we shall see presently, by Peter Comestor 
in the Historia scholastica, which, alongside Peter Lombard's Sentences, was the most 
successful theology textbook of all times. But whereas Comestor embraced both the La- 
onnoise tradition (including the Gloss) and that of the Victorines, there is a distinct dif- 
ference in the biblical scholarship pursued at the Saint-Victor and that of the cathedral 
school. With the exception of, perhaps, Andrew, the Victorines do not seem to have used 
the Gloss. Hugh does not even mention it in his writings, nor does it seem possible to 
trace any influence of it among his works. The literature on the school of Saint-Victor and 
the Victorines is vast; for an introduction, see Harkins, Reading and the Work of 
Restoration. 
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commentaries into “full” and partial texts, the latter were regarded either “lit- 
eral" or “moral” and taken to be derived from the full commentaries.98^ As Clark 
shows in his recent study, Smalley and Lacombe were wrong on three counts: 
first, these texts are not commentaries in the strict sense, but rather lectures 
notes, reportationes,®> stemming from the intrinsically oral environment of the 
classroom; second, the "full" commentaries do not precede the partial ones, 
but they rather issue from them and expand upon them; and third, and most 
importantly, Langton's corpus is not Langton's corpus at all but a combination 
of Langton's lectures and the lectures on which he based his own lectures, 
namely those of his master.?6 In fact, the longer texts, Langton's lectures on 
Scripture, make constant references to the opinions of a “magister” or “magis- 
ter noster, too well known to be further identified, whose ideas are all to be 
found in the shorter lectures. In his study, Clark presents a substantial amount 
of evidence that this master cannot be anyone but Peter Lombard.8” 

I present here not a full account of Clark's discoveries, but only a small por- 
tion, large enough to show two things: first that, in what has been regarded as 
Langton's corpus, there are in fact two sets of lectures; and second, to show 
that Langton, in his lectures, gives clear references to the opinions of his illus- 
trious predecessor. On Genesis, 114-18, for example, where God's creation of 


84 George Lacombe and Beryl Smalley with Alys Gregory, "Studies on the Commentaries of 
Cardinal Stephen Langton,' Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen áge 5 
(1930), 1-272 (at 153-154; 182). 

85 Areportatio is defined by Francesco Siri as “a record in the form of written annotations or 
notes of something that belongs to the realm of oral teaching such as the master's exposi- 
tion ofa text, a dispute heled on a chosen theme or a sermon given by a preacher": "Lectio, 
disputatio, reportatio. Note su alcune pratiche didattiche nel x11 seculo e sulla loro 
trasmissione,” in Medioevo e filosofia. Per Alfonso Maieru, ed. Massimiliano Lenzi, Cesare 
Musatti and Luisa Valente (Rome: 2013), 109-128 (at 109) with references. The reportatio 
did not originate as a literary text but as a direct product of what was heard in the school- 
rooms. In the twelfth century it was not yet the refined technical product it became later 
in the thirteenth. 

86 Clark, "Peter Lombard, Stephen Langton, and the School of Paris." The following account 
is heavily indebted to the recent research of Clark, as present in the previously-mentioned 
study and in a lecture, "The Lectures That Formed the Basis for All of Stephen Langton’s 
Lectures on the Old Testament: an Introduction,” given at the Second Toronto-Washington 
Colloquium for the Study of the Bible and Theology in the Middle Ages, 17 June 2016; I am 
infinitely grateful for his generosity in having put his work in progress entirely at my 
disposal. 

87 Although Langton probably did not study with Peter Lombard it would be quite natural 
for him to refer to Lombard as “my master” or “the master,’ since Lombard's biblical lec- 
tures stood at the basis of Langton's own master, Peter Comestor, whose master was Peter 
Lombard. 
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the two lights is narrated, the shorter lectures, as extant in the manuscript 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 55, fol. 2vb, enter into a discussion of what 
phase the moon was in when it was created. The text of Genesis, which the 
lectures expound, narrating the creation taking place on the fourth day, says: 


And God said, “Let there be lights in the firmament of the heavens to 
separate the day from the night; and let them be for signs and for seasons 
and for days and years, and let them be lights in the firmament of the 
heavens and give light upon the earth.” And it was so. And God made the 
two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night; he made the stars also. And God set them in the firmament 
of the heavens to give light upon the earth, to rule over the day and over 
the night, and to separate the light from the darkness.58 


The lecturer approaches the “moon problem” first by questioning the role of 
the stars and if they are to be included with the great lights, the sun and the 
moon, when it says that “God set them in the firmament [my emphasis |."*? 


And why were the stars made? We say «that they were made» to adorn 
the night. AND HE SET THEM IN THE FIRMAMENT OF THE HEAV- 
ENS TO GIVE LIGHT. It seems that this refers to when he says “stars,” but 
this is not the opinion of the Gloss, «which takes it to refer» to everything 
that precedes, namely to this: THE GREATER LIGHT... AND THE LESS- 
ER LIGHT ... THE STARS ALSO. And according to this, it is an improper 
explanation, because here, in "them" the gender is attracted from the 
nearest word [i.e. stellas]. Likewise it is asked how large the moon was 
when it was created. We say following the Gloss that «it was created» on 
the fourteenth day, that is as large as it was when it was placed in its right 
diameter to the sun, and it was created in the morning together with the 
sun. Therefore, then it was opposed to the sun by its right diameter, just as 
in the morning. Because of this some say that the sun was created in the 
morning and the moon the following night. It may be stated differently 


88 Gen. 114318: "Dixit autem Deus: Fiant luminaria in firmamento caeli, et diuidant diem ac 
noctem, et sint in signa et tempora, et dies et annos: ut luceant in firmamento caeli, et il- 
luminent terram. Et factum est ita. Fecitque Deus duo luminaria magna: luminare maius 
ut praeesset diei, et luminare minus ut praeesset nocti; et stellas. Et posuit eas in firma- 
mento caeli, ut lucerent super terram et praeessent diei ac nocti, et diuiderent lucem ac 
tenebras. Et uidit Deus quod esset bonum." 

89  Ipresenthere my own, slightly improved transcriptions and translations of evidence that 
Clark called to my attention. 
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that both were created simultaneously and in the following night <the 
moon> was opposed by the right diameter to the sun, and so of the other 
created things; as far as the theologians go, this hinders nothing. Likewise 
it is asked by what matter the sun and moon were made. Note that the 
saints do not answer this, nor do we determine it, but the question is still 
sub judice.°° 


On the question of the stars and their purpose, the lecturer raises the question 
as to what phase the moon was in when it was created: was it created full? Fol- 
lowing the Gloss, he says it was on the fourteenth day, seemingly endorsing the 
opinion that the moon in eternity was at its tenth day and therefore on its 
fourteenth on the fourth day of creation. The days therefore have two mean- 
ings: the ordinary one and the lunar days. Leaving aside this controversy, as is- 
sues of medieval dating tend to be extremely complicated, I quote this passage 
in extenso, since it will have bearing on a number of issues in our ensuing dis- 
cussion. First, that this passage was the basis for Langton’s lecture on the same 
biblical text is evident from the following transcription of Langton’s Genesis 
lecture as extant in the manuscript Durham, Dean and Chapter Library, A.L7, 
fol. gvb: 


«LET THERE BE LIGHTS ...» TO DIVIDE THE LIGHT FROM THE 
DARKNESS. But was it not said on the first day, AND GOD DIVIDED 
THE LIGHT FROM THE DARKNESS? Answer: this verb “to divide” is 
ambiguous. In one way it denotes both meanings, such as it is said: he 
divides twice, but he divides twice, that is he separates. In this way it is 
understood on the first day as if God separated the light from the dark- 
ness and placed the darkness against the light as if from another region. 
“To divide” is understood in another sense, according to which wood is 


go Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 55, fol. 2vb: "Item quare facte sunt stelle? Dicimus 
quod ad decorem noctis. ET POSVIT EAS IN FIRMAMENTO CELI VT LVCERENT. Videtur 
quod illud referatur ad hoc quod dixit "stellas," sed hoc non uult glosa, sed ad totum prece- 
dens, scilicet ad hoc: LVMINARE MAGNVS ... ET LVMINARE MINVS ... ET STELLAS. Et 
secundum hoc est locutio inpropria, quia hic de "eas" contrahit genus a proximo. Item 
queritur quota fuerit luna quando creata est. Dicimus secundum glosam quia quarta 
decima, id est quota est cum recto diametro apponitur soli, et in mane creata est cum 
sole. Ergo tunc opponebatur recto diametro soli, sicut et in mane. Propter hoc dicunt 
quidam quod sol creatus est in mane et luna in nocte sequente. Aliter potest dici quod 
simul creata sunt et in nocte sequenti fere opponebatur recto diametro soli, et ille de 
factis; quantum ad theologos nichil inpedit. Item queritur de qua materia facta fuerit sol 
et luna. Nota sancti non hoc determinant, nec nos determinamus, sed adhuc sub iudice 
lis est.” 
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said to be divided in pieces; thus it is understood here. TO DIVIDE THE 
LIGHT FROM THE DARKNESS, that is they distinguished light and 
darkness by their pieces. AND GOD SAW and so on. Bede makes clear 
when the moon was created. The Gloss on Exodus says that the sun and 
the moon divided the sphere of the earth, the sun in the east, the moon in 
the west, around that place where it was ordered to consume the lamb on 
the tenth day before the tenth plague. It appears that the moon was cre- 
ated full, because just as man was created in his youth and the trees laden, 
thus it appears that the moon ought to have been created full. Likewise: it 
does not behoove the highest nature to create something imperfect, but 
if it was created full, therefore <it was created> in the fourteenth lune. 
Whence, as my master said, he found in the Gloss on Genesis that the 
moon was at the tenth lune in eternity and thus in the fourteenth lune on 
the fourth day, but that it would rather seem to have been created first.?! 


Here, the lecturer in this second example, Langton, quotes his master (“magis- 
ter noster") as referring to the opinion found in the Gloss on Genesis that the 
moon in eternity was at its tenth day and therefore on its fourteenth on the 
fourth day of creation, which is the same as the one we saw in the previous 
lecture. In fact, the second lecture is an expansion of the first, referring clearly 


91 Durham, Dean and Chapter Library, A.L7, fol. gvb: "VT DIVIDANT LVCEM A TENEBRIS, sed 
nonne in prima die dictum est, ET DIVISIT DEVS LVCEM A TENEBRIS? Responsum: hoc 
uerbum “diuidere” equiuocum est; uno modo notat mutuum respectum, secundum hoc 
uerbum dicitur: iste diuidit secundo, sed diuidit secundo, id est separauit, hoc modo ac- 
cipitur in prima die quasi separauit Deus lucem a tenebris et contraposuit tenebras luci 
quasi e diuersa regione. Alio modo accipitur "diuidi" secundum quod dicitur lignum di- 
uidi in partes; ita hic accipitur: ut diuidant lucem ac tenebras, id est distinguerunt lucem 
ac tenebras per partes. ET VIDIT DEVS et cetera. Hoc patet B«eda» quando creata est luna 
[there is a long discussion about this in Bede's Hexameron, PL 91: 24]. Glosa super Exodum 
dicit quod sol et luna speram mundi diuidebant, sol in oriente, luna in occidente, circa 
illum locum ubi preceptum est sumere agnum decima die ante decimam plagam [Glosa 
super Exodum 12:2-4]. Videtur quod luna creata sit plena, quia sicut homo creatus est in 
iuuenili etate et arbores honuste, ita luna debuit ut uidetur creari plena. Item: non decuit 
summam naturam ut creari aliquam rem imperfectam, sed si creata est plena, ergo quarta 
decima. Vnde, ut dicit magister noster, inuenit [sic] in glosa super Genesim quod luna 
fuit decima in eternitate et ita quarta decima quarto die [my emphasis; this is not an 
opinion normally found in the Gloss on Genesis: see Alice Hutton Sharp, "In Principio: The 
Origins of the Glossa ordinaria on Genesis 1-3,” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 2015, 296-298], sed pocius uideretur creari prima. Item alia translatio 
habet lunam factam in inchoacione noctis, nisi cum plena est, sed quia in occidente facta 
fuerit. Vult glosa super Exodum quam prediximus, sed rursum eadem glosa uult quod 
mane, quia sole existente in oriente" [Glosa super Exodum 12:2—4: "sol enim in oriente, 
luna in occidente, spheram mundi ex aequo diuidebant.’]. 
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to matters treated in the first, and not, as Smalley thought, the other way round. 
Thus, the identity of the “magister noster" quoted in the second passage, no 
longer needs to be regarded as a “mystery.’9? From Clark's forthcoming study, 
Iam persuaded that this master is Peter Lombard. 

The second issue worth commenting on is the first passage's usage of the 
Gloss. Though the lecturer presents his own discussions of the problems at 
hand, he makes constant use of the Gloss, as if it were at his side as a constant 
point of reference, to which a master may refer as he would refer to any other 
authority, patristic or more recent. The Lombard is not directly trying to ex- 
plain the Gloss, as his student Comestor would do some decades later, but he 
employs it as a handy reference tool, a companion whose reported opinions 
the master lecturing may or may not follow (“non uult glosa," “dicimus secun- 
dum glosam"). The lecturer uses the Gloss as an open-ended tool, more geared 
to stimulating further discussion than to provide statements of unshakable 
doctrine. Langton would use it in a similar way. 

It should be noted that Lombard's recently-discovered lectures differ from 
those normally attributed to him under the name of the Magna glosatura on 
the Psalms and the Pauline Epistles: the former are notes of various degrees of 
completion, never intended to be published, taken by students who attended 
the Lombard's lectures; they are reportationes, whereas the latter apparently 
found their course, sooner or later, into the written medium and were turned 
into books, complete with authorial attribution and titles.9? These more fin- 
ished works also abound with theological questions and discussions. Lombard, 
for example, in the opening of his Collectanea on Romans, discusses a variety 
of theological questions: the meaning of Christ being factus secundum carnem, 


92 "Whois meant by ‘magister noster’ and what exactly he found in the Gloss must remain a 
mystery. We may have a reference to Langton's own master, or we may be dealing with a 
reportatio and the master would be Langton himself. Neither the Lombard in the Sen- 
tences, nor the Comestor in the Histories suggest such a solution. The idea intended seems 
to be that the moon was at her tenth day 'in eternity, i.e. before the creation of time; on 
the first day she would be at her eleventh, and so on. Thus the incongruity of her creation 
at her fourteenth day is given a satisfactory explanation. I cannot find any mention of this 
in the glosses on the likely texts in Genesis, nor in a gloss on Exodus x11.3, referred to by 
Langton further down in his discussion of the same question. Comparison with version 
‘one’ gives no assistance as the two versions diverge very widely here.” Beryl Smalley and 
Alys Gregory, "Studies on the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen Langton,” 170. 

93 According to Herbert of Bosham, Lombard’s student, whereas he intended the commen- 
tary on the Pauline Epistles for publication, the Lombard was reluctant to allow his com- 
mentary on the Psalms to be used by anyone other than his more intimate students. See 
Marcia Colish, Peter Lombard, 2 vols. (Leiden: 1994), 1:23. 
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the virginity of Mary, the Incarnation, etc.?^ These more finished versions of 
Lombard’s lectures and the notes are all parts of the same approach to the sa- 
cred page that also spawned the Sentences. 

In addition to the corpus of Old Testament lectures, there is evidence that 
Lombard lectured also on the Gospels.?5 Concluding his unsuccessful search 
for Lombard's biblical corpus, Brady speculated that the renowned teacher 
may have passed on his glossed books to his pupils, and that they subsequently 
disappeared, were sold or destroyed.?6 Whatever the fate of the actual books— 
if they ever existed9’— there is direct evidence that Comestor was the recipi- 
ent of the oral teachings of his teacher. Brady pointed this out and Clark has 
decisively confirmed it, with special reference to the Gospel of John.? In fact, 
the Lombard prepared for his lectures on John what Comestor described as “an 
easier access” to the Fourth Gospel that he placed at the head of his own lec- 
ture course on John. This access, beginning “Omnia poma noua et uetera,'?? 
consists of a re-reading and development of one of the existing prologues or 
prothemata to the Gloss on John's Gospel, beginning “Omnibus diuine scripture 
paginis, which, though Comestor attributes it to Augustine, was in fact put 
together by Anselm of Laon for his commentary on John, the Glosae super Io- 
hannem.1 The Lombard thus dipped right into the Laon tradition, which he 


94 See Mark Zier, “Peter Lombard and the Glossa Ordinaria: A Missing Link?) in Pietro Lom- 
bardo: Atti del xL111 Convegno storico internazionale, Todi, 8-10 ottobre 2006 (Spoleto: 
2006), 361-410 (at 369). 

95 Smalley adduced evidence from Comestor's lectures on the glossed Luke that Lombard 
also lectured on the third Gospel. “Comestor quotes his master Peter Lombard on St Luke 
so clearly as to leave no doubt that the Lombard lectured on the third gospel”: Beryl Smal- 
ley, “Some Gospel Commentaries,” 7. 

96 Brady, Sententiae, 2:22*—23*: "Unde deducimus aut quod discipuli Magistri codices eius 
acquisierant ad opera propria conficienda aut quod canonici codices Magistri iam ven- 
diderant ad alia debita solvenda (quod non semel fecerunt). Nihilominus etiam haec nos- 
tra conclusio hypothesim non excedit." 

97 Given the still predominantly oral culture of the twelfth-century schools, it would hardly 
have been necessary for a master to have passed on his teachings to his students in writ- 
ten form. It would have been enough for Comestor, for example, to sit in Lombard's class- 
room, perhaps taking his own notes, to later incorporate the teachings of his master into 
his own lectures. The medieval art of memorization, furthermore, was far more devel- 
oped than we are able to imagine today. On this topic, see the studies by Mary Carruthers, 
The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge: 1990, 2nd ed. 
2008); Mary Carruthers and Jan M. Ziolkowski (ed.), The Medieval Craft of Memory: An 
Anthology of Texts and Pictures (Philadelphia: 2004). 

98 Brady, "The Oral Teachings of Peter Lombard," Clark, “The Biblical Gloss,’ especially 
81-113. 

99 Transcription and translation in Clark, “The Biblical Gloss,” 94-97. 

100 See Andrée, “Anselm of Laon Unveiled,” 234; the text is edited as Glosae super Iohannem, 
proth. 4, 31-72, ed. Andrée, 4-5. 
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apparently regarded as open-ended, and expanded it for the benefit of his stu- 
dents. Comestor found his master’s introduction to John so useful that he de- 
cided not only to use it for his own lecture course, but to place it at its very 
beginning.!?! Located right after the end of Lombard’s prologue, this note 
states how Comestor explained his procedure to his students: 


Note that Augustine, who devoted special attention to John, made an in- 
troduction ("introitus"), which begins in this fashion: «THIS GOSPEL 
SURPASSES» ALL THE PAGES OF DIVINE SCRIPTURE. But the Master 
prepared in a certain fashion an entryway ("ingressum") to Augustine's 
introduction (“ad introitum Augustini"), in order that there might be an 
easier access ("accessus") «to John's Gospel». And see that Augustine's 
introduction ("introitus Augustini") was supposed to be read before the 
prologue ("ante prologum"). We are taking them in reverse order, howev- 
er, a mode of proceeding that has been introduced for no other reason 
than that the lecture would be of too modest a length, if someone were to 
read the introduction alone (“solum introitum") before the prologue 
(“ante prologum"), and too lengthy, if someone were to read the prologue 
with Augustine's introduction (“cum introitu legeret prologum"). Let us 
therefore read the prologue (“prologum”) first, THIS IS JOHN.192 


As I will show see presently, in Lombard's extended treatment of the Laon- 
noise Gospel prologue, Comestor also found his guiding principle after which 
he would interpret not only John's Gospel but also its gloss. 

Brady was right, therefore: Peter Comestor inherited his master’s teachings— 
orally orin written form does not overly concern us here—and developed them 


101 Clark, “The Biblical Glossa,” go: "Comestor's remark that the Lombard wrote an ingressus 
to the so-called introitus Augustini, therefore, is solid evidence of a direct link in the tradi- 
tion of the biblical Gloss between the school of Anselm at Laon and that of Peter Lom- 
bard at Paris." 

102 Translation by Clark, slightly modified, “The Biblical Gloss,’ 89-90. Here and in the 
following, I quote Comestor's lectures on the glossed John from the manuscript Troyes, 
Médiathèque du Grand Troyes, 1024, this time from fol. 216va: “Nota quod Augustinus, qui 
precipue exposuit Iohannem, fecit introitum, qui sic incipit: OMNIBVS DIVINE SCRIP- 
TVRE PAGINIS. Sed magister ad introitum Augustini quodammodo preparauit ingressum, 
ut commodior esset accessus. Et uide quia introitus Augustini legendus esset ante pro- 
logum. Facimus tamen ordinem preposterum, quod non propter aliud introductum est, 
nisi quia nimis modica esset lectio si quis ante prologum legeret solum introitum; nimis 
prolixa si quis cum introitu legeret prologum. Primo ergo legemus prologum, HIC EST IO- 
HANNES? In my transcriptions of Comestor's lectures for this essay I will use different ty- 
pographical means to distinguish between the different levels of text in the commentary: 
italicized capitals are used for the biblicallemma; small caps for the text of the Gloss, mar- 
ginal and interlinear; italics are employed for quotations from other books of the Bible. 
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into a program of biblical theology of his own. Comestor is the second corner- 
stone in the twelfth century edifice that is the School of Paris. Let me now turn 
to Comestor to examine the evidence of how he developed his biblical-based 
program of theology. 


b Peter Comestor and the Glossed Gospels 

Peter Lombard died in 160, having occupied the See of Paris for less than a year 
but with an extensive career in the schools behind him. By the time of his 
death he left a theological heritage that was to last for centuries, both in unal- 
tered shape in the case of his Sentences, and, in the shape of his “unpublished” 
biblical lectures, as more informal foundations for generations of masters of 
the sacred page. Peter Comestor was in Lombard’s classroom at least by the 
early 1150s, probably even earlier, and began his own teaching career shortly 
thereafter.!°3 In a chronicle composed around 1233, Otto of Saint-Blaise men- 
tions him, for the year 158, in the company of Peter Lombard as a master 
teaching in Paris.!°* As such he continued the work of his master. He lectured 
continuously, and probably multiple times, on each of the four Gospels, from 
which detailed reportationes are preserved.’ He also lectured—the first mas- 
ter to do so—on the Lombard's Sentences, as evidenced by a prologue, the 


103 Brady, "The Oral Teachings of Peter Lombard,” 457: “Again, without anticipating the dis- 
cussion to follow below, we make bold to say that Peter Manducator was at Paris long 
before the death of Lombard and was already engaged in teaching before the Master's 
death in 1160.” Doyle goes even further and places Comestor in Paris before Abelard's de- 
parture in the late 1130s: Peter Lombard and His Students, 168-169. 

104 Otto of Saint-Blaise, Continuatio San-Blasiana, ed. R. Wilmans, Monumenta Germaniae 
historica. Scriptores 20 (Hannover: 1868), 308: “Anno dominice incarnationis 1158 [...] 12. 
His diebus Petrus Lombardus et Petrus Manducator apud Parisius magistri insignes claru- 
erunt, multaque ecclesie profutura conscripserunt.’ 

105 Previous studies of Comestor's Gospel lectures include, in chronological order, Smalley, 
"Peter Comestor on the Gospels and His Sources"; Gilbert Dahan, “Une leçon biblique au 
XII* siècle: le commentaire de Pierre le Mangeur sur Matthieu 26, 26-29,” Ancienne Loi, 
Nouvelle Loi, ed. J.-P. Bordier, Littérature et révélation au Moyen Age 111 (Paris: 2009), 19- 
38; Gilbert Dahan, “Les exégéses de Pierre le Mangeur,” in Pierre le Mangeur ou Pierre de 
Troyes: maître du x11* siècle, ed. Gilbert Dahan, Bibliothèque d'histoire culturelle du Moy- 
en Áge12 (Turnhout: 2013), 49-87; Emmanuel Bain, "Le travail du maître dans le commen- 
taire sur l'évangile de Matthieu," Pierre le Mangeur ou Pierre de Troyes, 89-123; Clark, "The 
Biblical Gloss”; Emmanuel Bain, “Pierre le Mangeur et le ‘Notre père” Le Pater noster au 
XII* siécle: lectures et usages, ed. Francesco Siri, Bibliothéque d'histoire culturelle du Moy- 
en Âge 15 (Turnhout: 2015), 13-155; Clark, The Making of the Historia scholastica, 52-83; 
Alexander Andrée, “Peter Comestor's Lectures on the Glossa ‘ordinaria’ on the Gospel of 
John: the Bible and Theology in the Twelfth-Century Classroom," Traditio 71 (2016), 
203-234; Id., "Caue ne facias uim in tempore! Peter Comestor and the Truth of History,” 
Felici curiositate. Studies in Latin Literature and Textual Criticism from Antiquity to the 
Twentieth Century in Honour of Rita Beyers, ed. Guy Guldentops, Christian Laes and Gert 
Partoens (Turnhout: 2017), 515-550. 
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Materia super libros sententiarum, "5 and occasional references in the notes of 
later masters.!?? The crowning achievement of his career, at least if judged 
from the viewpoint of posterity, was the composition of the Historia scholasti- 
ca, a rewriting and explanation of biblical history that was to side with 
Lombard's Sentences as the most important classroom textbook of the Middle 
Ages.!08 But, as Clark has shown, the Historia also issued from oral lectures, 
and was in constant development, including after Comestor’s death in the late 
11708 or early 1180s, by being lectured on by Comestor's student and collabora- 
tor, Stephen Langton. In fact, the Historia only found its “final” shape after 
Langton had lectured three times on it.109 


106 See the edition and introductory study by Riccardo Saccenti, "The Materia super libros 
Sententiarum Attributed to Peter Comestor: Study of the Text and Critical Edition,” Bulle- 
tin de philosophie médiévale 54 (2012), 155-215; as well as the previous studies by R.-M. 
Martin, “Notes sur l'oeuvre littéraire de Pierre le Mangeur" Recherches de Théologie anci- 
enne et médiévale 3 (1931), 54-66 (particularly 60-64), and Arthur Landgraf, “Recherches 
sur les écrits de Pierre le Mangeur,” Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 3 (1931), 
292-372 (in particular 350-57). A partial translation of the Materia is provided by Nancy 
Spatz, “Approaches and Attitudes to a New Theology Textbook: The Sentences of Peter 
Lombard,’ in The Intellectual Climate of the Early University: Essays in Honor of Otto 
Griindler, ed. Nancy Van Deusen, Studies in Medieval Culture 39 (Kalamazoo, MI: 1997), 
27-52 (at 35). 

107 As Brady showed, there is evidence of Comestor as a witness to Lombard's oral teachings 
in questions or sentences in the collections contained in the manuscripts Paris, Biblio- 
thèque nationale de France, lat. 18108, fols. 83a—107b, and Troyes, Médiathèque du Grand 
Troyes, 964, fols. 89-159v: see Brady, "The Oral Teachings of Peter Lombard,” 466—480; and 
Claire Angotti, "Sur les traces de la lectio des Sentences de Pierre le Mangeur in Pierre le 
Mangeur, 149-189, especially 181-189. It should also be mentioned that Comestor was re- 
garded as an auctoritas in subsequent theological literature, collections of sentences, 
glosses, summae etc., e.g. Peter of Poitiers' Gloss on the Lombard's Sentences, the Quaes- 
tiones of Praepositinus (s. X11/x111), the glosses of Peter the Chanter on the Vnum ex quat- 
uor, the Summa of Peter of Capua (d. 1214), the Summa of Guy d'Orchelles (s. x111), the 
Summa of Geoffrey of Poitiers (s. XI1/X111?), and many other anonymously-transmitted 
works, all citing his opinions on a variety of theological matters, opinions that have yet to 
be found among his writings. On this, see Landgraf, "Recherches sur les écrits de Pierre le 
Mangeur,' 292-306 and 341-372. 

108 There are over 800 Latin manuscripts preserved of the Historia scholastica, as noted by 
Agneta Sylwan, "Petrus Comestor, Historia scholastica: Une nouvelle édition," Sacris er- 
udiri 39 (2000), 345-382 (at 351-353), as well as numerous translations into vernacular 
languages. The edition of the Liber Genesis by Agneta Sylwan, Petri Comestori Scolastica 
historia, CCCM 191 (Turnhout: 2005), was severely critiqued by Mark Clark, *How to Edit 
the Historia scholastica of Peter Comestor?," Revue bénédictine 1163 (2006), 83-91. A new 
edition of the Historia scholastica is in progress by myself and Mark Clark for publication 
with the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 

109 Forthe development of the Historia scholastica, and Stephen Langton's involvement in 
this process, see Clark, The Making of the Historia scholastica, Chapters 5 to 7. 
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In fact, Comestor’s Gospel lectures also enjoyed a contemporary popularity 
in their own right. Around twenty manuscripts of each lecture course have 
survived, most copies dating from the late twelfth or early thirteenth centuries, 
a time when the memory of the Master would have been fresh. The diffusion of 
these texts, issuing directly from the Master’s lectures, may be explained by the 
rich material they contain. Almost encyclopedic in nature, these lectures, or 
rather lecture courses, address not only the Gospel text but, in equal measure, 
the Gloss explicating this text. The master parses the text of the various 
glosses—marginal and interlinear—rearranges their order, both internally 
and in the way they should be read on the page, and further explicates, passes 
over in silence or takes issue with their contents, at once addressing all three 
levels of biblical interpretation. 

Though Comestor inherited the method of using the Gloss for his lectures 
from his master, his aim and procedure is different from that of the Lombard. 
Where the latter used the Gloss more as a reference work or to support or ques- 
tion an argument, Comestor commented on the Gloss text itself, alongside that 
of the Bible. Thus he did not so much endeavour to complete the Gloss, as 
Lombard did; rather he used it as a textbook which he parsed and explicated 
alongside the Bible text, revising and reorganizing it for his students. He lec- 
tured as much on the glosses of the Gloss as on the biblical text these were in- 
tended to expound. Just like Lombard, furthermore, he continuously addressed 
theological issues as he went along, extrapolating and discussing matters of 
doctrine arising from his close reading of the biblical text and its Gloss. 

As was mentioned above, in his lectures on the glossed John, Comestor em- 
ployed a sorting principle by which he read the Fourth Gospel and its glosses 
for his students. For the opening of the Gospel, the so-called prologue of the 
Gospel of John (John 11-14), Comestor arranged the Gospel lemmata and ac- 
companying glosses after the intentions for which they allegedly were written. 
Picking up an idea from the Lombard’s accessus,"° which the Lombard found 
in Anselm's prologue, according to Comestor the texts were composed by the 


110 See above, 301. Towards the end of the prologue, “Omnia poma noua et uetera,’ Lombard 
writes that, “there was a twofold reason for his [John’s] writing, namely the confuting of 
heretics, and the filling in of what is spoken of less <by the other evangelists in their Gos- 
pels>. Troyes 1024, fol. 216va: “Fuit itaque duplex causa, scilicet confutatio hereticorum, 
suppletio minus dictorum.” 

111 The so-called "introitus Augustini See above, 302. According to Anselm's text, John 
wrote his Gospel for two main reasons: fortification against the errors of the heretics, and 
to fill the gaps left by the other evangelists, who focused more on Christ's temporal ac- 
complishments on earth and less on his divinity, expressing it thus: "compulsus ab episco- 
pis Asiae de coaeterna patri diuinitate Christi scripsit aduersus haereticos, qui eo absente 
irruperant in eius aecclesias, qui Christum ante Mariam fuisse negabant [...] Ceteri 
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evangelist and glossator, respectively, either in order to supplement (ad supple- 
mentum) events in the life of Jesus or matters of doctrine omitted by the other 
evangelists, or to fortify the readers against heresies (ad munimentum)." Ex- 
panding on his master’s idea and bringing it to bear on the Gospel text as well 
as its glosses, Comestor created a theological framework for reading the Bible. 
Providing his own comments on the prologue “Omnibus diuine scripture pagi- 
nis,’ for example, he points out: 


He [Augustine ]"° also notes that he [John] wrote the Gospel for two rea- 
sons, that is in order to fortify, and to supplement [...] HE WROTE 
AGAINST THE HERETICS. Here he shows that he wrote in order to fortify 
[..] HE HAD READ INDEED. Here he shows that he wrote in order to 
supplement.!^ 


Slightly later he makes the same point: 


And here the gloss of supplement ends, because it was not necessary to 
carry it further, as it is obvious that the entire first chapter of John was 
written to supplement, nor that anything that is contained there would 
be found in anything of the others. And the first chapter goes on until: 
THERE WAS A MAN.!5 


quippe euangelistae, qui temporalem Christi natiuitatem et temporalia eius facta que 
gessit in homine sufficienter exponunt, et de diuinitate pauca dixerunt ....” (Glosae super 
Iohannem, proth. 4, 39-42; 45-47, ed. Andrée, 4). 

112 Clarktells me that these categories are employed also in the Lombard's unpublished bib- 
lical lectures. 

113 As we saw earlier, Comestor took the author of the “Omnibus dinuinae scripturae paginis" 
to be Augustine. We saw above, however, that it was not in fact Augustine, but rather An- 
selm, which makes Comestor's comment all the more interesting. Anselm states that John 
wrote his Gospel "aduersus haereticos" (4, 40) and, because he saw that certain things 
were missing from the accounts of the other three evangelists, “[h]aec ... quasi omissa ab 
illis scribit Iohannes, quae fecit Iesus antequam Iohannes traderetur, sed maxime diuini- 
tatem Christi et mysterium trinitatis commendare curauit" (Glosae super Iohannem, 
proth. 4, 58-61, ed. Andrée, 5). Here is found already the seed of Comestor's twofold 
division. 

114 Troyes 1024, fol. z17vb: "Notat etiam quia euangelium scripsit propter duo, scilicet ad mu- 
nimentum et ad supplementum [...] SCRIPSIT ADVERSVS HERETICOS. Hic ostendit 
quod scripserit ad munimentum [...] LEGERAT SIQVIDEM. Hic ostendit eum scripsisse 
ad supplementum" 

115  Troyes1024, fol. 219vb: “Et hic terminatur glosa supplementi, quia non erat necessarium ut 
amplius protenderetur, cum constet totum primum capitulum Iohannis supplementum 
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According to Comestor, therefore, John wrote his Gospel either to supplement 
the other, synoptic, evangelists, adding things that they had not covered, or to 
reinforce what they had already written, and, in particular, to defend the doc- 
trines of Christ against various kinds of heresies. Subsequently in his discus- 
sion of both Gospel passages and glosses on these passages, he divides the text 
and glosses he is commenting on according to this two-fold scheme. The divi- 
sion of the material into matters of fortification and supplementation is the 
basic framework through which Comestor structures his theological reading of 
John's Gospel.!6 

To taste another sample of Comestor's lectures, this time to show even more 
clearly that the exercise of lecturing on the sacred page in the Paris school was 
not isolated from theological discussions and the extrapolation of doctrine— 
indeed, to see that this was a continuous discussion, in which more "system- 
atic" works such as the Sentences had a place in the biblical lecture courses, 
since the two were two sides of the same thing—let us look at a passage from 
Comestor's lectures on the glossed Matthew, the same passage, in fact, that we 
looked at in connection with the Laon commentaries above. At Matthew 3:3, 
after a long discussion prompted by the lemma, "Then Jesus came from Galilee 
to the Jordan to John, to be baptized by him,"!? about Jesus’ reasons for want- 
ing to be baptized by John (he came to teach, not by word but by deed, giving 
an example of his humility); the significance of his age at the time of his bap- 
tism (he was thirty years old) and of his death (according to some he was thir- 
ty-two and a half, according to others thirty-three and a half); the significance 
of the use of the adverb "tunc" (signalling the opening of the sixth age of the 
world, of grace), followed by a discussion of different ways of reckoning time 
(ab urbe condita, by Olympiads, from the Incarnation of Christ); Comestor 
takes his cue from a marginal gloss on the words Venit Iesus to explain the theo- 
logical reasons for Christ's baptism. We have already seen the text of the Gloss 
in connection with the Laon commentaries: 


JESUS CAME. For these reasons: in order to sanction John's baptism and, 
because he was a man, to discharge all justice and the humility of the law, 


esse, nec aliquid quod ibi continuatur [error for continetur?] in aliquo aliorum inueniri. Et 
est primum capitulum usque ibi: FVIT HOMO” 

116 This division has either escaped the attention of the scholars who have looked at 
Comestor's John lectures, such as Smalley, or has been misunderstood, such as by Lesley 
Smith, The Glossa ordinaria: The Making of a Medieval Bible Commentary (Leiden: 2009), 
211. For a close reading of this passage, see Andrée, “Peter Comestor's Lectures on the 
Glossa ‘ordinaria’ on John." 

117 Matth. 3:13: "Tunc uenit Iesus a Galilea in Iordanem ad Iohannem ut baptizaretur ab eo.” 
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and, sanctifying the waters, in order to show, by the dove, the coming of 
the Holy Spirit in the washing. He also came not by necessity of cleansing 
but in order that no one however holy ever would judge the grace of bap- 
tism to be superfluous.!!$ 


Now let us see how Comestor expounds this gloss: 


JESUS CAME. The Gloss: FOR THESE REASONS. And distinguish four 
causes. The first is IN ORDER TO SANCTION JOHN'S BAPTISM, that is to 
grant power and authority to John's baptism, which the Pharisees by ac- 
cident tried to refute, AND IN ORDER TO DISCHARGE JUSTICE, that is 
humility. The second cause is: AND IN ORDER TO SANCTIFY THE WA- 
TERS. I do not speak definitively, he says then, because there are three 
opinions regarding the institution of baptism that you have distinguished 
in the Sentences, and I do not wish to delimit any of them. The third 
cause is: AND SANCTIFYING THE WATERS and so on, that is in order to 
show, through the visible descent of the dove on him, that the Holy Spirit 
would descend invisibly upon the baptized. The fourth cause is: THAT NO 
ONE, HOWEVER HOLY and so on, from whom the holy one of all holy 
ones wished to be baptized. For no grace, «no» holiness, no religion is 
sufficient without baptism.!!9 


Beginning with the biblical lemma, Venit Iesus, Comestor takes his cue from 
the marginal gloss beginning, “His de causis," and develops the contents of this 
gloss. He distinguishes four reasons or causes for why Jesus came to John to be 
baptized, all suggested by the Gloss. But as the reporter is especially careful to 
point out, he also makes clear that his definition is not to be taken dogmati- 
cally, as he also refers to three opinions "distinguished" (distinctas) in the Sen- 
tences, none of which he wants to circumscribe. This is a reference to the 


118 Montpellier H155, fol. uv. For the full Latin text, see note 54 above. 

119 Troyes 1024, fol. 14vb: "VENIT IESVS. Glosa: HIS DE CAVSIS. Et distingue quatuor causas. 
Prima est VT BAPTISMA IOHANNIS COMPROBARET, id est ut baptismo Iohannis robur et 
auctoritatem preberet, cui forte contradicebant Pharisei, ET VT IMPLERET IVSTICIAM, id 
est humilitatem. Ecce secunda causa: ET VT AQVAS SANCTIFICARET. Non dico, inquit 
tunc, quia tres sunt opiniones de institutione baptismi quas in Sentenciis habes distinc- 
tas, et nullam earum uolo me artare. Ecce tercia causa: ET VT AQVAS SANCTIFICANS et 
cetera, id est ut per uisibilem descensum columbe super se ostenderet spiritum sanctum 
inuisibiliter super baptizatos descendere. Ecce quarta causa: VT NEMO QVANTVMLIBET 
SANCTV«S» etcetera, ex quo sanctus sanctorum baptizari uoluit. Nulla enim gratia, sanc- 
titas, nulla religio sufficiens est sine baptismo." 
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Lombard's Four Books of Sentences,!*° one of the earliest—if not the very earli- 
est given that these lectures were given in the 1150s and 60s—+reference to this 
work that we have. This passage is witness to the fact that the Bible and the 
biblical commentaries—and thus the classroom lectures—of this period were 
as much the stage for theological debate as any quaestio or collatio, and that 
there were no watertight compartments between the Bible and theology in the 
period. 

In addition to his more conventional theology lectures, Comestor also cre- 
ated a program for the study of sacred history, or, in our words, the history of 
salvation. Though this program saw its full development in the Historia scho- 
lastica with its many levels of glossing, the roots of it are found already in the 
Gospel lectures.!?? In these all three levels of scriptural interpretation are rep- 
resented, but Comestor always pays particular attention to the literal or his- 
torical.!23 In his Gospel lectures, with the Gloss at his fingertips, Comestor 
contributed to extrapolating doctrine from the sacred page; in his Historia 
scholastica, he provided a solid base for historical theology, sorting out every- 
thing in the Old and New Testament of relevance for the history of salvation. In 
many ways, the Historia scholastica reads like a Sentences for biblical history.!2+ 


120 See Sent. IV, d. 3, c. 5, n. 1-3. 

121 The same reference returns in the Historia euangelica, as Landgraf observed (“Recherches 
sur les écrits de Pierre le Mangeur,” 346), proof of the close connection between the lec- 
tures and the Historia on the one hand, and between the Historia and the teaching of 
theology on the other. The difference is that the four reasons in the lecture have been re- 
duced to three. I transcribe the passage from the manuscript Vienna, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, 363, fol. 174rb: “De Iesu baptizato. Tunc uenit Iesus a Galilaea in Iorda- 
nem «ad Iohannem», ut baptizaretur ab eo. Tres fuerunt precipue cause cur baptizatus 
est a Iohanne: ut baptismum Iohannis probaret; ut omnem humilitatem inpleret, et in- 
plendam doceret; ut tactu sui corporis uim regeneratiuam conferret aquis, etsi forte non 
statim. De ui enim et institutione baptismi triplex est opinio, ut in Sententiis habetur" 

122 Seethe in-depth analysis of the gradual stages by which the Historia was completed pro- 
vided by Clark, The Making of the Historia scholastica, Chapters 4—7 in particular. 

123 For extended examples of this, see Alexander Andrée, "Peter Comestor and the Truth 
of History.” 

124 It should be pointed out that, based on a resemblance of Comestor's theological program 
with certain aspects of that of the Victorines, Hugh in particular, the efforts of certain 
scholars to make Comestor a Victorine are largely groundless. Though Comestor in his 
Historia clearly inherited Hugh's program, or rather was inspired by it, he was by no 
means bound by it and markedly developed it into his own. Though he may have ended 
his days in retirement at the Abbey, as so many masters seem to have done, Comestor did 
not give his books to its library, or at least not the 25 for which we have some information. 
Instead, he gave them to St Mary's, the place where he had spent most of his teaching 
career: “[22 oct.] x1. Kal. Nov ... obiit magister Petrus Manducator, cancellarius, qui dedit 
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If Comestor’s lectures were a freak accident without any counterpart else- 
where, they could perhaps be relegated to Grabmann’s “biblical-moral” school; 
but they are not. We have already seen how Comestor inherited his methods 
from his master, the Lombard, and polished them to fit his own theological 
program. After Comestor, these methods were used and developed by Stephen 
Langton, Comestor's pupil and collaborator who succeeded his master as mas- 
ter of theology at Paris and whose extant lectures, all unpublished and unstud- 
ied, cover major parts of the Old Testament. In these the master uses not only 
the Gloss on the Bible to create theology, but constantly refers to the lectures 
of his and his own master's master, the Lombard, whose intellectual and theo- 
logical heritage they both shared.125 


IV From Laon to Langton and Beyond 


The material encountered in the previous pages reveals the theological ap- 
proach of the Laon school as witnessed by commentaries and sentences, how 
theological issues were dealt with rather off-hand in the commentaries and 
theological questions were relegated or postponed to the collatio sententiarum. 
This approach is carried over to the Gloss, where the theological discussion is 
left to the master teaching the text. Doctrinal interpretations are suggested, 
but no further explanation given. The masters teaching the text would use the 


nobis viginti quinque libros, ad stationem quatuor ferculorum, et cuppam argenteam, ad 
denarius matutinarum" (M. Guérard, Cartulaire de l'église Notre-Dame de Paris 1v, 172). 

125 Beside Lombard, Comestor and Langton there is ample evidence of a similar approach to 
the sacra pagina in numerous Parisian manuscripts, unedited and unstudied; the manu- 
script Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, 175, for example, once belonging to the library of the 
Abbey of Saint-Victor in Paris, comprises five originally separate volumes or “booklets,” 
written mainly at various times during the twelfth century, and all equipped with Saint- 
Victor's anathematizing ex-libris. The first two volumes contain works inter alia of Geof- 
frey of Vendóme, Andrew of Saint-Victor, Jerome, Bede, and Rupert of Deutz. The third 
volume is a copy of what appears to be Stephen Langton's lectures on the Minor Prophets, 
and the fifth contains Peter Comestor's lectures on John and Mark. In between these, the 
fourth volume contains extensive notes from a lecture course on the Gospel of John, be- 
ginning, "Huic euangelio prescribit ieronimus prologum in quo ostendit quis iste io- 
hannes fuit et qualis uocatus fuit a domino," which is followed, some fifty folios later, by 
similar lecture notes on Matthew, whose incipit reads, “Matheus ex iudea sicut in ordine 
et cetera. Statim lecto prologo legitur glosa que pertinet ad introitum in qua ostenditur 
qui scribit euangelium et ubi scribit et eam qualiter scribit ..." Common to these texts is 
the shared practice of lecturing not on the Gospel text directly, but through the medium 
of the Gloss, thus adopting a practice that we have seen Peter Comestor employing in the 
Paris classrooms of the 1150s and 60s. 
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suggestions or themes at hand and develop them. Whereas at Laon this prob- 
ably happened mostly in the collatio, at Paris these discussions seem to have 
been integral to the master’s lectures on the sacred page. We have witnessed 
the continuity in theological teaching between the schools of Laon and Paris, 
not only in Lombard's expansion of Anselm's "introitus Augustini" on John, but 
also by the Paris masters use of the Gloss in their lectures on the sacred page. 
We have seen how these masters, through their use of the Gloss and by em- 
ploying material handed on to them by their own masters, created a school in 
its own right, a School of Paris. Grabmann was partially right in grouping to- 
gether certain masters such as Comestor and Langton, but he was wrong in 
positing the Lombard as the divide between a "theoretical" and a "practical" 
approach to theology, when, in fact, the Lombard brought them together, not 
in a distinct “biblical-moral school,’ preoccupied with Scripture and its tropo- 
logical interpretation, but rather in the School of Paris quite simply, and it 
included—indeed was spear-headed—by Peter Lombard and his legacy of 
biblical lectures and sentences. Furthermore, just as the Laon commentaries 
and sentences were part of the same theological approach, so too, at Paris, the 
biblical lectures on the Gloss and Lombard's Sentences were part of the same 
project. Judging by the material studied in these pages, the School of Paris may 
be distinguished by the following characteristics: 

The first is the common use of the Gloss, which forms, if not the basis, at 
least a crucial element of the teaching. At Paris, the masters used the Gloss, 
paraphrasing it and parsing it, explaining the choice of words and elucidating 
concepts and features, first offering their own interpretation of the subject 
suggested by the text of the Gloss, in this context asking questions and provid- 
ing answers, continuously fuelling the theological discussion. The Gloss was 
the tool with the help of which the masters shaped their lectures on the sacred 
text, either using it as a point of reference or as a text to be expounded along- 
side that of the Bible. This process of lecturing on the Bible text using the Gloss 
as an aid comprised the addressing of salient points of theology in the course 
of the biblical lectures, by asking questions and providing answers. In contrast 
to what many scholars following Smalley have supposed,!”6 the text of the 
Gloss remained fluid, at least for many books, and was continuously developed 
by the masters using it in their teaching. Most important for the purposes of 


126 See, for example, the surprisingly authoritative statements by Margaret Gibson: "The 
Gloss was always a library text, rather than in any sense classroom notes,” and: “the Gloss 
is static,” in: “The Glossed Bible,” Biblia latina cum glossa ordinaria. Facsimile reprint of the 
editio princeps: Adolph Rusch of Strassburg 1480/81, ed. M. Gibson and K. Froehlich (Turn- 
hout: 1992), VII-XI1 (at V11 and Ix). 
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this study, what happened to the Gloss at Paris has remained a mystery. In fact, 
the reason why we know very Little about the Gloss is because we have never, 
until now, studied the lectures of those masters who used it to teach with. 

The second characteristic of this teaching is its fundamentally oral nature. It 
is often assumed, correctly, that in the twelfth century, a period which was still 
predominantly oral, the fame of teachers was not contingent upon their writ- 
ten work (if any), but on their oral teaching; indeed, masters of this period 
were not expected to write: the master taught in equal measure through his 
formal lectiones as in the exercise of his mores.!?7 In scholarly accounts of the 
schools in this period, however, it often seems to be assumed that there is a 
finished book at the origin of the extant manuscripts, whether they contain 
lecture notes, commentaries or glosses. Given what has previously been said, it 
seems to be safe to assume that written evidence in this period, when an oral 
culture was still predominant, is often the sign of previous teaching. 

Passing on a teaching tradition is the third characteristic of the Paris school. 
By “school” in this sense is not meant adherence to particular doctrines, but 
rather an attachment to a tradition of teaching, handed down from master to 
student who, in turn, becomes master. We have seen how Peter Comestor car- 
ried on the biblical work of his master, Peter Lombard. Comestor also inherited 
the method initiated by the Lombard of lecturing on the Bible using the Gloss 
as textbook. Here, he carried forward the master’s work and developed it, even- 
tually using his experiences of teaching the Gloss in the schools to create his 
own textbook, the Historia scholastica.?* From an early time Comestor was 
assisted in this endeavour by his student Stephen Langton, who not only lec- 
tured on it twice, but also revised the text of the Historia itself.129 In his own 
biblical lectures, which have only recently begun to be studied afresh, Langton 
employs the same methods as his masters before him. The School of Paris, 


127 The results of this investigation partially challenges Stephen Jaeger's claim that the 
twelfth century killed the oral culture of the preceding centuries. At least with respect to 
the schools, the culture remained largely oral in the twelfth century, and probably also 
beyond. See C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in 
Medieval Europe, 950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994), particularly 325-326. 

128 Clark has also shown the clear connection between the Sentences and the Historia scho- 
lastica: Mark Clark, “Peter Comestor and Peter Lombard: Brothers in Deed,” Traditio 60 
(2005), 85-142. 

129 Mark Clark, “Peter Comestor and Stephen Langton: Master and Student, and Co-Makers 
of the Historia Scholastica,” Medioevo 35 (2010), 123-149, and Id., "Le cours d'Étienne Lang- 
ton sur l'Histoire scolastique de Pierre le Mangeur: le fruit d'une tradition unifiée,” in Pierre 
le Mangeur ou Pierre de Troyes, 243-266, at 244—252. The revisions that Langton made to 
the Historia are documented in The Making of the Historia scholastica, Chapter 7. 
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therefore, operated on the foundational principle that masters handed on 
their work to trusted students. Comestor used that which his master, Lombard, 
had entrusted to him—lecture notes or classroom teachings, or both—and 
used it as the basis for his own lectures. Likewise, in addition to his own lec- 
tures on a variety of biblical books, which appear to rely on Lombard as much 
as Comestor, Langton continued and developed the teaching of Comestor in 
his multiple lectures courses on the Historia scholastica. Together, these three 
masters, united through their biblical teaching, form a veritable School of 
Paris. 

This school and its tradition was carried forward in the early university with 
the adoption of the Historia as an obligatory textbook and also by the friars, the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, in their studia. Alexander of Hales, John of La 
Rochelle, Hugh of Saint-Cher, Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure 
and many less well known theologians utilized the Gloss in their own lectures, 
commentaries and treatises. This history, much more complex than scholars 
have previously believed, remains to be written. Such an endeavour hinges on 
the editing of previously unpublished texts. If the use of the Glossa is common 
to the scholars mentioned in this paragraph, so is the fact that many of their 
texts are unedited. In fact, most of the material of importance for the teaching 
of theology in the twelfth and thirteenth century is still unpublished and re- 
mains in manuscript or, at best, in very unreliable editions: the biblical Gloss, 
Peter Lombard’s biblical commentaries, Peter Comestor’s lectures on the Gos- 
pels as well as his Historia scholastica, Peter the Chanter’s Vnum ex quatuor as 
well as his lectiones and quaestiones on the Bible, Stephen Langton’s entire bib- 
lical commentary corpus. These are some of the known works and authors; 
even more are anonymously preserved in manuscripts from the Paris schools. 
One would think that this would be acknowledged as a problem when writing 
the history of the development of theology in the twelfth century, but very few 
scholars do so. Often they content themselves with treading the already beaten 
paths and doing little more than repeating what scholars have said time upon 
time before them. But the question needs to be asked: how can we claim to 
know things—indeed anything—about the intellectual history of the twelfth 
century if the sources that provide us with such knowledge are not studied? 
How can scholars claim knowledge of the field when the fundamental litera- 
ture is virtually unknown? To gain further and more firm knowledge of the 
twelfth-century processes that led to the development of theology we need to 
go to the manuscripts. Only through critically (philologically, if you wish) ap- 
proaching these texts, analysing their composition and sources, and how they 
relate to other literature in the field, may their function be established and 
their place in the creation of theology be discerned. 
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Whatever the outcome of such a study, it will necessarily involve the insight 
that the Bible was much more central to theological debate than has formerly 
been assumed, and that theology was much more present in the biblical com- 
mentaries than scholars have realized. We are now at a point where a whole 
new start can be made towards understanding the Bible and theology in the 
twelfth century. For one, we now know that there is a direct link between the 
school of Laon and Peter Lombard's school at Paris. Given the discoveries of 
the Lombard’s long-lost biblical lectures, given the importance of Peter 
Comestor's Historia scholastica and lectures on the glossed Gospels, and given 
what we already know about Langton’s many contributions—the three ver- 
sions of his lecture courses on the Historia scholastica that can be securely 
dated—most especially that he took Peter Lombard’s lectures as the basis for 
his own, there is every reason to believe that we will soon unlock the further 
secrets of the School of Paris. But these well-known masters are only half the 
story. The anonymous lectures may prove to be equally as revealing. 
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Ivo of Chartres | 16, 31, 270 


Irnerius 


Jacobus 237 

Jacobus de Boragine 17 

Jacques de Vitry 28 

James of Venice 19,155 

Jerome 123-125, 127, 136, 310n 

Joachim of Fiore 15, 29 

Johannes de Parvo Ponte 45 

Johannes Faventinus 248 

Johannes Ocreatus 194 

John 164 

John, scholaster in Angers 33 

John, scholaster in Reims 34 

John Cassian 125 

John Chrysostom 19,136 

John Gratiadei 266-268, 270 

John of Affligem 196 

John of Candeilles 47n 

John of Cornwall 14,15, 25, 291n 

John of Damascus 19 

John of La Rochelle 313 

John of Saint-Amand 223 

John of Salisbury 1,13, 55, 58, 61, 79, 80, 
84-89, 91, 93, 94, 114, 131-133, 142, 
144-146, 150, 158, 168, 171, 178, 181, 183, 
184, 208, 215, 224 

John of Seville 20, 186, 199 

John Philoponus 155 


John Scottus Eriugen 123, 124, 134, 285 
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Joscelin of Soissons 10 

Julius Atticus 134 

Julius Severianus 172 

Justinian 226, 229-236, 241, 243, 248 
Juvenal 124, 150 

Juvencus 137 


al-Khwarizmi 
al-Kindi 


188, 189, 193, 199 
185, 198 


Lactantius 125 

Lambert of Saint-Omer 109 

Landolfo junior 17 

Lanfranc of Canterbury 54, 73 

Lawrence, cathedral scholaster of 
Rouen 35n 

Lawrence of Amalfi 173 

Lawrence of Durham 112, 264 

Leo, dean of the cathedral of Reims 34 

Leo 1 the Great 125,136 

LeoIX 33 

Letard, master in Reims 34 

Lin 134 

Lotulph of Novara 17, 259 

Louis vii, king of France — 45, 63, 220 

Luca Pacioli 194 

Lucan 

Lucius I 46 

Lucius Accius 16 


124, 152 


Macrobius 97,124, 150, 191, 195, 201, 202 

Magnus of Carthage 134 

Manasses 11, archbishop of Reims 35n 

Manegold of Lautenbach 164, 173, 177 

Marbode of Rennes 36n, 125, 175 

Marcus Terentius 134 

Marcus Varro 188 

Martianus Capella 11, 124, 138, 139, 141, 173, 
178, 180, 188, 195, 201, 202 

Martin of Leon 263 

Martinus 237, 240, 242 

Martinus Gosia 14 

Martinus of Pistoia 14 

Matilda of Canossa 231, 232, 258 

Matthew of Vendôme 11,175 

Maurice of Kirkham 25, 26 

Maurice of Sully 263, 291n, 293 

Maurus of Salerno 19, 210, 220, 221, 225 


INDEX NOMINUM 


MichaelofEphesus 155 
Milo Crispin 73 


al-Nayrizi 198 
Nemesius of Emesa 
Nicholaus 223 
Nicomachus of Gerasa 183 
NorbertofXanten 52 


18, 207, 218 


Odalric, cathedral scholaster of Reims 35n 
Odo 25 

OdodeMeung 2u 

Odo of Sorcy 34n 

Odofredus Denari 234, 235 
Orderic Vitalis 279n 

Origen 125,136 

Orose 137 

Othon of Lucques 18,260 

Otto of Freising 21, 82-86, 94, 163 
Otto of Saint-Blaise 303 

Ovid 22,124,152 


Palladius 134 

Papias 16 

Parmenides 135 

Paschasius Radbertus 267, 279n, 287 

Pepo 228, 233-235, 243 

Pernolf of Würzburg 73,76 

Persius 124 

Peter, cantor of the cathedral of Rouen 42 

Peter Abaelard 7,10, 13-15, 21, 23, 25, 28, 
37-39 57, 58, 61-63, 65, 69, 70, 72, 77, 
79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 91, 94, 96, 97, 100, 107, 
111, 112, 115, 131, 143—179, 181, 216, 259, 
260, 262, 273, 275n, 276, 290n, 291n, 293 

Peter Alfonsi 24, 108, 194 

Peter Comestor 14,27, 45, 152, 253, 274, 287, 
291, 292, 294, 295, 296n, 300-314 

Peter Damian 222,262 

Peter Helias 108, 145, 148, 151, 173, 175 

Peter Lombard — 14, 15, 18, 24-26, 29, 45, 57, 
66, 91, 98, 108, 260, 262, 273, 274n, 277, 
290n, 291n, 292—296, 300-302, 304n, 
305, 306n, 309-314 

Peter of Ailly 261 

Peter of Capua 147, 304n 

Peter of Celle 56 


Peter of Poitiers 14, 57, 273n, 274n, 295, 304n 
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Peter of Vienna 14 

Peter Riga 175 

Peter the Chanter 15, 27, 101, 128, 253, 273n, 
274, 295, 3041, 313 

Peter the Venerable 51, 220, 262 

Petrus Brito 45,47 

Petrus Hispanus (non papa) 152n, 153 

Petrus Musandinus 220, 221, 224 

Pherecydes 135 

Philaretus 217 

Philip of Champagne 35 

Philip of Harvengt 56,67 

Pietro of Eboli 221 

Pillius 98 

Plato 97, 124, 134, 135, 146, 150, 191, 196, 202 

Pliny the Elder 123, 124, 134, 188 

Porphyry 16, 133, 138-140, 155, 156, 161-163, 
172, 176, 178 

Praepositinus of Mainz 35, 304n 

Priscian 108, 127, 137, 142, 145, 147-152, 163, 
165, 172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 188 

Proculus 136 

Prosper of Aquitaine 137 

Prudence 137 

Ptolemy 21,134, 139, 182, 186—189, 198, 199, 
208 

Pythagoras of Samos 134, 192 


Quintilian 75, 91, 124, 135, 145, 174 
Qusta Ibn Luqa, see Constabulinus 


Rabanus Maurus 125, 274n, 287 
Radulf Niger 234 

Ralph of Beauvais | 97,152, 153 

Ralph of Laon 33, 34, 192, 193, 252 
Raymond de la Sauvetat 18 

Raymond of Marseilles 190,199, 201 
Reinhardt, Bishop of Halberstadt 5 
Renaud 209 

Renaud, cathedral scholaster of Angers 33 
Ricardus senior 208-210 

Richard Evêque 183 

Richard of Saint-Victor 15, 128, 131, 291 
Richer of Reims 205, 206, 222 

Rigord 2u 

Robert, prior of Saint-Lô in Rouen 42 
Robert Blund  152n, 153n 

Robert of Arbrissel 52 
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Robert of Bruges 34 

Robert of Chester 189, 198, 199 

Robert of Courçon 46, 47 

Robert of Cricklade 26, 29 

Robert of Ketton 189n 

Robert of Melun 24-26, 100, 146, 147, 159, 
168, 171, 273, 2751, 290n, 291n 

Robert of Paris 164 

Robert Pullen 66 

Roger of Hereford 199, 200 

Rolandus 248 

Roscelin of Compiégne 162-164, 166 

Rudolf of Bruges 201, 202 

Ruellon, cathedral scholaster of Rennes 35n 

Rufinus 248 

Rufinus of Aquilea 137 

Rupert of Deutz 56, 66, 253, 310n 


Sallust 175 

Salvatore de Renzi 223 

Sedulius 137 

Serlo of Wilton 44,45 

Severianus 138 

Simon of Tournai 103,170 

Socrates 123,134 

Soranus of Ephesus 206 

Stace 153,175 

Stephen 141 

Stephen Langton 100,128, 253, 274, 291, 292, 
294-296, 298-300, 304, 310, 311-314 

Stephen of Garlande 38 

Stephen of Rouen 174 

Stephen of Sawley 258 

Stephen ofTournai 33, 238, 248 

Sylvester 11, see Gerbert of Aurillac 


Terence 153,175 

Thabit b. Qurra 185 

Thales of Miletus 123, 134 

Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury 40 

Theobald, bishop of Senlis 40 

Theobald v the Good, count of Blois and 
Chartres 46 

Theophilus of Alexandria 136 

Theophilus Protospatharius 217 

Thierry of Chartres — 11, 12, 24, 11, 114, 131-133, 
137, 141, 142, 146, 148, 172-177, 187-192, 
195, 198, 199, 201, 202 
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Thomas Aquinas 261, 313 
Thomas of Marlborough 230 
Thomas of Morigny 62 
Tisias 135 

Titien 135 

Tommaso Garzoni 131 
Tyconius 125 


Uguccio 152n 

Ulger, cathedral scholaster 
of Angers 35n, 37 

Urso ofLodi 212 

Urso of Salerno 212, 221 


Vacarius 26 

Varro 134,135 

Vasletus, cathedral scholaster of 
Angers 35n, 37n 

Vincent of Beauvais 131 

Vincentius Hispanus 44, 45 

Virgil 124, 134, 153, 175 

Vitruvius 123, 124, 134 


INDEX NOMINUM 


Walter, master in Reims 34 

Walter of Mortagne 34, 39, 40 

Walter of Saint-Victor 14, 15, 27, 28, 57 

William, archdeacon of London 40 

William de Montibus 26 

William of Champeaux 7,10, 13, 17, 37, 38, 
69, 80, 115, 143, 145, 147—150, 153, 160, 161, 
164-166, 169, 171, 173, 176—178, 269, 276n, 
293 

William of Conches u, 13, 24, 64, 65, 90, 91, 
97, 106, 108, 111, 112, 146, 150, 151, 176, 181, 
195, 196, 206, 215, 216, 218, 219 

William of Corbeil 276n 

William of Hirsau 22 

William of Lucca 159, 168, 191 

William of Malmesbury 26 

William of Saint-Thierry 56-58, 61-65, 216, 
219, 262 

William of Tyre 58,79 


al-Zarquali 199 
Zetus 134 
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